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F the Beauties of England, p^apd no county contains a 
more interesting i^are than the one now under consideration* 
It possesses every variety of natural charm; the bold and loft/ 
mountain; the woody and secluded valley; the fertile and 
widely-cultured plain ; the majestic river, and the sequestered 
lake. It is no less ridi In those remains oi ancient times^ which 
awaken a thousand enthusiastic reflections, by engaging us in: 
the contemplation of the memorable events of our history. Be-* 
rides these cl^ms to the attention of the topographer and the 
antiquary, it has others of a nature more substantial, though 
less brilliant, which equally engage the notice of the statistical 
enquirer: The rich stores of iron, lead, coal, and stone; the 
increasing manufactures, and the agricultural improvements of 
this flourishing district, have raised it highly in the scale of na- 
tional importance, while its inland navigation has rendered it en 
emporium of the trade between England and Wales, and a grand 
centre of connection to the inland counties of the. kingdom., 

It is, therefore, a matter of surprise and regret, that so inter* 
esting a portion of British topography should never have been 
embodied in a regular form. The materials for the history of 
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this county are yet to be redeemed from the scattered labours 
of many local and neglected guides ; from the miscellaneous 
and desultory researches of the topographers of Wales, and the 
border counties; .and houk a few- MS* c<^lectionSy some of 
which have been pardy exhausted by die extracts of Pennant, 
and other tourists ; while others are considered so valuable by 
their ()ossessors, that they have hitherto been totally withheld 
from the inquiries of the curious. 

The toj^graphicaly historical, and descriptiiTQ delmefidon of 
a county under these circumstances, appears at once an inviting 
and a discouraging task — ^inviting from the variety of matter 
with which it abounds, find 4i^CQ]iraging from the want of an 
authentic county history, wBich might greatly facilitate our en- 
deavours to treat such a subject as it deserves. In entering on 
the performance of this task, our diffidence is not a* little in- 
creased by a consideration of the limillis allotted to this county 
in the general plan of the work ; on which circumstance w« 
would ground aa apology to those persons, who, being con* 
cerned in the local interests of the county, may perl^aps look 
for. a more detailed and daborate description than we are per- 
initted to supply. 

We shall . uniformly adhere to the principle, laid down and 
^ted upon by our predecessors in this undertaking, .of faith- 
tiilly acknowledging our authorities,* and of illustrating them 
by such original information as we have had it in our power to 
procure. 

At the time of the Roman invasion, the district of Britain 
w)lich now constitutes this county, was inhabited by the Cor- 
navii and the Ordovlces ; the territory they respecdvely occu- 
pied being divided by the Severn. Of the Cornavii little at 
present is known; the Ordovices, a warlike and enterprising 
people^ joined with the Silures under the renownejd British king 
Caractacus, in defending their country against its invaders. The 
viemory of that gallant chief is preserved by local tradition, 

and 
* See Introductory Observations to Vel. {X. «f the Beauties of England 
anil Wales, p. v. 



and his name has been transferreA to Wo military posts in die 
county, on which the remains of his encompments are still to 
be traced* Various conjectures have been formed respecting 
the scene of his last battle with Ostorious Scapula; the anti- 
quaries of Salop and Hereford contend for the topography of 
the fidd ; and, as there are no records existing to particulariae 
and confirm the general description of Tacitus^ , the dispute 
must remain for ever undecided.* That Caractacus, for a con- 
siderable period, successfully resisted the progress of the Ro« 
man conquerors in the hilly country, now forming part of 
Shropshire, is manifest irom the united testimony of history 
and tradition ; and this evidence seems to justify the supposi- 
tion, that he there terminated his military career. Oough, the 
learned editor of Camden, whose authority as an antiquarian it 
universally respected, considers the account of the Roman his* 
torlan as particularly referring to a hill about two miles sojuth of 
Clun, called Caer Caradoc, or the Gaer, near Ae junction* of 
the rivers Clim and Temd, among several dangerous fords. On 
the point of fhis hill, which is accessible opiy one i^ay, {fi f 
very large camp, defended on the north side by deep double 
ditches dug in the solid rock ; almost xknpjregnabla <^ the jsast 
and south ; and fortified by raxnparts of stone* The 4e8<;rlption 
a£ Tacitus, observes Mr. Gough, places this c^fnp before ou^ 
eyes, f ^* Montibus arduis, et si qua dementer accedi poterat 
in modum valli saxa prsestruit; etprs$fiuebat amms vado incerto» 
eatervaque armatorum pro munimentis constiterant.?' ^ 
This battle, and the subsequent &te of Caractacus, are suffi- 

A 2 dently 

* See Beauties of England and Wales, Vol. \L p. 401, also VoL XI. p. i. 

t Ann. XII.. 33. 

t A f:eiiUenian of Sfjrews^Bry, i«])o bas personaUjr inspected all the mU 
litary antiquities of his pative couiUy, and of those which border upon it, 
is inclined to suppose, that tlie only place which can answer the descrip- 
tion of Tacitos, is the Breiddeim Hill in Montgomeryshire. The vesti^s 
of a British encampment on its summit, and the course of the river 9eyem 
luar its base, 9^e the circumstances on which he grounds his hypothesis. 
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ciehtly interesting to the British rectder to authorize the intro^ 
duction, in this place, of the detailed account, as given bj 
Tacitudi 

" P. Odtorius, the proprietor, found things in great disorder 
in Britain ; the enemy having overrun the lands of our allies 
with less restraint, as they did not suppose the new general 
would march against them with an army to which he was a 
stranger, and at the beginning of winter. But he, convinced 
that fear or confidence of an enemy depend on the first 
events, marched against them with such troops as were at hand^ 
^nd cutting to pieces all who opposed him, pursued the rest, 
whom he had dispersed, to prevent their collecting themselves 
again. Unwilling to trust to a dangerous and uncertain peace. 
Which would allow new rest to the general or the army, he prepared 
to disarm the nations whom there was reason to suspect, and to 
draw a line of camps round them, between the rivers Antona 
[Avon] aAd Severn. This step was first opposed by the Iceni, 
a powerful nation, unbfoken by .the war, having before volun« 
tarily embraced our alliance. By their advice, the neighbour* 
ing nations appointed a place for battle, enclosed by a rude 
himpart Of earth, with a narrow entrance, inaccessible to 
horsemen. These works the Roman general, though he had 
only the auxiliary troops of the allies, without the stren^h of 
the legions, attempted to force ; and disposing his cohorts, drew 
up likewise some troops of horse before the rampart : upon a 
signal given, they broke down the work, and fell upon the 
enemy, entangled in their own inclosures. A consciousness of 
their revolt^ and despair of escaping, animated them to many 
gallant actions. In thist>attle, M. Ostorius, son of the lieute- 
nant, gained the honour of having saved the life of a citizen.^ 

'* The defeat of the Iceni awed those nations who fluctuated 
between peace and war, and the anxiy advanced agamst the Cangi, 
virhose territories they ravaged, carrying offmuch booty, the enemy 
not daring to face them, and if they fell upoa the rear by sur- 
prise, paying dear for it. The ^tmy was now got pretty near 

the 
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ihe sea that looloB toward the island of Ireland, when disorders 
arising among the Brigantes, obliged the general to return, he 
bdng constantly attentive not to make tsew conquests, till the 
former advantages wer^ secured. The Brigantes, after the 

r 

slaxighter of a few who had taken up arms, returned to their 
obedience, and obtained forgiveness. But neither severity nor 
inilder measures had any effect on the Silures, who continued 
in arms, and required the force of legions to reduce them. The 
sooner to accomplish this, a colony was planted at Camalud<^ 
nam £Colchester] consisting of a numerous body of veterans, 
.who took possession of the conquered lands, ready to assist; 
their countrymen against ^ny revolt, and bring their allies to 
a conformity to our laws. Some cities were also given to kiQg 
.Cqgidunus, agreeably to that ancient usage of the Roman 
people, to make even ]iings their instruments to enslave maiv 
.kind. 

. ** The army next marched against the Silures, who, besides 
their own native ferocity, placed great hopes in the valour of Car 
jactacus, whom the many changes and prosperous turns of for- 
tune, had advanced to a pre-eminence over the rest of the Bri- 
tish leaders. He, artfully availing himself, of his knowledge <^ 
the country, countervailing his inferiority in numbers, trans^ 
ferred the war into the Qountry of the Ordovtces, and being 
joined by those who mistrusted the peace subsisting between us, 
put matters upon a decisive issue, posting himself on a spot^ 
the approaches and retreats to and from which were as advanta^ 
geous to his party, as they were perplexing to us. He then 
threw up on the more accessible parts o£ the highest hills, • 
kind of rampart of stone, below, and in^ firont of which, was ji, 
river difficult to ford, and on the works he placed tb6 tr^ps of, 
soldiers.* Tlie respective leaders also went round to animate 
and inspirit them, lessening their fears, magnifying their hopes, 
and urging every encouragement Qsual on these occasions. Car 
ractacus, running from one to another, bad^ them , consider; 

* C^tervasqne myorum, Lijfsiiis reads mftioman. 
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that the work of that day would be the beginning of new 1^ 
berty, or eternal slavery. He set before them the exam|>le of* 
their ancestors, who h^ driven Csesar the dictator out of Bri« 
laib, and by whose valour they had been hitherto preserved 
tirom axes and tributes, and their wives and chlldreh from 
dishonour. The people received these animating harangues 
With loud acclamations, engaging themselves By the most so- 
lemn rites, according to the religion of their country, never 
to yield to weapons or wounds. Their resolution astonished 
•the Roman general ; and the river in the way, together with 
4t!ie ramparts and the steeps, presented to the assailants a for- 
midable and resolute appearance. But the soldiers were cla^ 
^ak>rous for the charge^ crying, that valour could bear down all 
^position ; ai^ the inferior officers inspiring the same senti- 
Dients, gave new courage to the troops. Ostorius, after recon- 
noitering the ground, to see which part was impenetrable j and 
%hich accessible, led on the eager soldiers, and with much dif- 
ficulty crossed the river. When they came to the rampart, 
Vhile they only threw their darts at a distance, our people suf^ 
fered most, and numbers were slain ; but closing their rank^» 
and placing their shields over thie^, they presently tore dowA 
llie rough irregular piles of stones, and coming to close tjuar- 
ters, obliged the barbarians to retire to the tops of the hills. 
Thither also both the light and heavy armed soldiers foU 
lowed thfem, the former attacking them wit!i thenr speaiis, th6 
-latter in a body, till the Britons, who had no armour or helmet! 
Co Inciter them, were thrown into confusion ; and if they made 
ftny resistance to the auxiliaries, they were cut to pieces by the 
.«words and Spears of ^e legionaries, against whom, when they 
turned, they were destroyed by the broad swords and javelins 
of the aukiliarlej^. This was an illustrious victory. The wiffe 
and daughter of Caractacus were taken, and his brother sub** 
ttiitted to tile conqueror. Caractacus himself, by the common 
Insecurity of adversity, throwing himself upon the protection of 
Cartismandua^ queen of the Brigantes, tras put in irons, and 

givon 



given up to like conqtierofs, Viitte yeftrt after tl^e war first broke 
out in Britam; His fasne^ MMch had reached the islands, and 
the* neighbouring provinces, and even Italy, made people eager 
id see what kmd-of a man it was wiio had so long set our power 
ftt defiahce; . Nor was the name of Carsfctacus inconsiderable at 
Home. And ^e Emperor, in advancing his own glory, added to 
that of theconquered Prince. The people were assembled 9A 
to 'some great sight. The prajtorian cohorts were under arms 
In the field before the camp.- First came the King's dependants 
and retinue, and the trappings and collars, and the trophied 
which he had won in foreign wars; next, his brothers, his wife, 
and daughter, and last himself was presented to the public view; 
91reTest expressed their fears in unworthy supplications. Carac<i 
tacds, neither by hfs<looks nor •language pleaded pHy ; and when 
he came b^f6re th^ Eniparor's seat expressed himself in these 
tferms: . , . . . 

^•** Had I made-that prudent use of my jMfosperity which my 
iranlf and fortune ehaW^-me to do,- 1 ^ad come hither, rather ai? 
afriend, than asa-^fwoher. Nor ^ould you have dSi^ined 

• « • • 

the allianc^ 'of one descended from illustrious ancestors, and 
if6yhr&gh over maAy n^ions-. My present condRion, disgrace^ 
fill a]^ it is to mysel!^' reflects" glory on you. Possessed as I once 
was'if^ Iforses,^ men, arms, and wealth, what wonder if I parted 
from tlieht' with' reluctance! For since universal empire is your 
Sbject, %e mii^ kH be slaves.* Had I been given up at the first, 
hefther nff fB^time, lior your glory,- would have been set in a 
AiiMiihgtiislM^d ^oi^t of vfew, and my punishment would have- sunk* 
an reftieinbtahce df me. ' In giving me my life, you make me an 
etefrnfet mMuinerit of your ''clemency.* '* ■ ^ ■ 
• *•* The-Ettlperor immediateTy ^al*doned Caractacu!*, his wife, 
Hbfid bvdlhers. A^ soon ss flirir chain* -were taken ofii tliey 
proceeded to pay their respects/ in tlte same terms as before, 
lb the Eihperbr, to Agrippina^ who sat on a raised seat not far 
I ■ .• . '• ' A4 1 ' ' •• off. 

* Nqn, si vos oMidbus imperitare viUthy sequUury ui omnes sertitutetn accl- 
piftnt. The learned editor does not appear to have rendered this passage 
with his ns&al accuracy^ ' ^ "*.:'.'■ r • 
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o£ 'A woman aittiog at the head of the Roman anxiyv, asuttg 
the Roman enaigos, and seeming to command them, was a new 
sight) and very foreign to the mannejrs of our ancestors. But 
she assumed a share in the government as obtained by her fa*- 
inily* The Senate waa afterwards assembled^^ and many co^gra*! 
tulatory sp^ches were made on the taking of Caraotacus. It 
seemed as illustrious a sight as when Sdpio shewed S3rphaxi, 
Paulus, Perses, other generals^ conquered kings, to the Ra« 
inan people; and the ensigns of a triumph were decreed to 
Ojtorius."* f 

While Britain remained subject to the Romans, this county 
formed part of the province of Flayia Csesaxiensis : thj^ principal 
fitations in Antonine's Itinerary are Uriconium> or Yiroconium* 
now Wroxeter, Mediolanum, near Drayton, and Rutunium near 
Wem. Antiquaries differ respecting the position of the two 
last, but with regard to the former there is little doubt that it 
was a chief city of the Comavii founded and fortified by the 
Romans, The Watling Street or Roman Highway enters th^ 
county on the east between Crackley Bank and Weston, an^ 
passes through it in a bending line toJLeintwardin^ in Here&rd** 
^bire on the southern borders^ These and similar vostiges of 
the first conquerors of Britain remain to attest the dominion 
which th^.held over its original inhabitants, but are notillusi^ 
trated by any historical, records relating to that early periodt 
When the Roman empil^^ dedlined, and the pountry became a 
prey; to more barbarous invaders, this portion of 4t was 'the 
theatre of long and sanguinary contests between, tho Sritona ao4 
the Saxonsy being held by the former fui part qf tl^ kingdom of 
Powisland, of which Pengweme^ now Shrewsbury, waa the ca^ 
pttal. After a violent contest qf near a hundred «i)d fifty years, 
the Heptarchy bfing established^ ijti^ cqunty again qhaiig^d ita 
maslers, and was incorporated with IVfercia, the largeat» if not 
the most powerful of the iteven kingdoms, Tl^e British Princea 
long diluted these favourite possessions of their ancestors, and 
fhough thejr were pompe)led by the warlike King Ofia, and a 

g^nfederaoy 

* T#^(i Aopal, 1. xii. as qted in Ooagli^ Camdcgi, VoL I. Ed, 1^^. 
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ntmMetBey of S^ons princes, to retreit to Matlira&el among 
the motmtaiiis of Powis» they frequency made inroads on thehr 
iisuri^ing neighbatirB. T^ie enk attending these hofitilitiea UBh 
duced that prince to cause adeep dyke and rampart to be made^ 
which extended an hundred miles along the mountainous bordor 
of Wales, ^om the Clwyddian Hills to the Mouth of the Wye. 
Part of this Dyke may be traced at Brachy Hill, and Leint« 
vardine, in Herefordshire, continuing southward from Knigl^ 
ton in Radnorshire, over part of Shr^ihire, entering Montgo- 
m^arydiire, between Bishop's Castle and Newtoifn.' It is again 
vistfale in Slu'Oprimre near Llanym^iech, crosses the Race Course 
Dear Oswestry, descends to the Ceiriog near Churk, where it 
again' ent^s Wales, and. terminates in the Parkh of Mold^ 
m Flitttsfaire. This work answered very little purpose as a line 
of defence, or even of boundary: the Welch continued tbdr 
Incttmens^ftr hito the borders, and in their has^ retreats often 
carried with them- immense spoil to their native mountains, per* 
suing the mode of waifiure common to all savage naftionfl^ 
;\ In the nmth cenlmry,. when the Danes invaded the iataadb 
end by ^leir formidable and unremittmg incursions seemed to 
thieaten.its total subjection, this part of the kingdom of Merci^ 
though . it auffiered less than others, came in for a diare of tba 
general calamity, and its chief city, Uriconium, was destroyed 
The Bsitidb town of Pengweme, to which the Saxoos had giv^ 
the i^onymoQS pame of S<arobbesi>yrig, Qoudnhed by itsLde^ 
fime I and Alfred, after subduing, settling, or ezpel}]^ thii 
Danes, and consolidating the English, mcmarcby, ranked tfait 
among his. princi|>al cities, and gave its name to the Shire oC 
which it is the capital. The.boimdaries on the western stde, 
however, were sttU fiercely disputed by the Welsh. In the time 
of Edward the .Confessor, Uieir reigning Prince, Grifydd, ren-* 
dered himself so formidable by bis predatory inroads that Us 
name had become a terror to the English. Harold undertook 
an eicpedition against him by land and sea; bk light armed 
|roo^ and cavalry pursued the hardy Britons is$0 their £»t« 

nessei, 



ntSBt&f ftnd harrassfiid them bo effectaally fhdt tiiey sent to iHe 
tictdritfOs Chief the head of tli^r Prince as ai token of subjeiMtion; 
Ifi memory of his achievefnents great piles of stones vere erected 
#11 ifiimy of the motmlidds of Wales and Shrc^hire^ with tins 
• hiscription : 

Hie victor fuit Haraldns. 
Here Harold was victorious. 

There is a doubtfd tradition that the rude heaps of rock/ 
called by the Britons Carneddau iesoionf on the iidge of the 
Sciperstones in tins county, were tluDwn together as monuments 
4f his triumph. He afterwards endeavoured to secure the ad<< 
vantages he had gained, by a decree which forbad any WeUi(« 
ma.n to appear on the eastern side of Offit's Dyke, . an pain oi 
losing his ri^t hand. * i 

At the {leriod of the Norman conquest, almost the whole /of 
Ais county, besides one hundred and fifty^ight Manors ia 
ether parts of the Kingdom were bestowed on Roger de .Monti 
ijotnery^ a relation of William the Conqueror, atid one of his 
chief captains, as a reward for his services, in assistnig in the 
eemquest, and afterwards in subduhig Edric Sylvfttkos, Earl of 
fthfewsbuiy, to whose title and domains he succeeded. The 
IkHitilities of the Welsh frequently disturbed him inthe enjoy-% 
flient of these splendid acquisitions, and in 1067, Owen Gwiii; 
nedd their |iriiioe assaulted the Sidopian capital widi so formida* 
ble a force as to require the army, end the presence of the king 
himself,' to repel and vanquish them. This discomfiture only 
terved to add ftesh fuel to the warlike spirit of tiie W«isb» 
roused as it had already been by the rapacious encroachments of 
the Norman barons. The conqueror had sanctioned^ond authorised 
these ^ncroaehments, for finding himself foiled in hk repeated 
ittehipts to reduce those high spirited foes to submission, by the 
Ibrce of arms, he adopted a politic mode of warfare, and inued 
^nts to certain ofihe favourites. of all the lands they should be 
able to confer from the Welsh. A commission so absolute, 

bears 



bears H ^on^ analogjr td the mandc^e c^ a feodem defij^ot df our 
own times td one of his ablest Generals ; " Go and conquer It 
cottrttry over which yoti are destined to reign.'* He also endea^ 
voured to divide and weaken the Welsh Border Chieftains them* 
selves, by promising a confirhiation of all their rights ahd privi^ 
leges in retilrri for a simple Acknowledgement of dependence oii 
ihe English crown, and by threatening the seizure of thei^ 
possessions by right of conqtiest, as a punishment for their re^ 
fusal of cdlegiance. H^nee appear to hiLve originated ih6 
seignories and jurisdictions of the Lords Marchers^ The pre-* 
cise extent of territory, denominated the Marches, is difficult 
to define; JDuring the time of the Saxons, tie Severn was con* 
sidered the ancient boundary between England and Wales ; thd 
lands conquered by O^ oh the western sidcf of that river ^irenJ 
annexed to the kingdom of Mercia, ilnd afterwards' incorporated 
with the Monarchy, by Alfred the Great. The word Marches, 
jiSgnifie^ generally, the limits between the Welsh and the Eng* 
Hsh, of which, fconsequently, the western border Of Shropshire 
formed a principal portion. Of the Ncfrmah Lords^ besides A6 
Earl of Shrew^uryj who did Rcmiage for royal grants of territory 
in these and other parts adjoinii^, we notice Fitzalah fat Clud 
Itod Oswest^; Fltzwarine, ibir Whittington, and Roger le 
Strange (br Ellesihere. The tenure by which ^ese Lords held 
under the king was ** Itk case of war to serve with a certain 
number of vassals^ luniish tlieir castles with strong garrisons, 
tHth suffid^nt militEiry hi^^^ments and stores for defts'iice, and 
to ke^ the kind's eiiemies in subjection. To enable them to 
perfbrtin this they were aik>wed to assume in their respective 
lerritories ah absolute jurisdiction; their power seems to have 
been as arbitrary and despotic whhin their several seignories as 
that by which they were created."* For the better secufity of 
ihehiselves and the government of l!he people, these new lord^ 
repaired and fortified old castles, erected new ones, and garrisoned 

them 

* Evans's font through Nortli Wales, p. 338. 
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Ihem with dieir own 6<ddrers. They also built towns on tfie 
choicest spots in the country for their English followers. It 
was in this manner most of the castles on the borders of Wales 
were built ; as is evident from their number, there being thirty- 
three in the county of Salop alone. The whole government 
and jurisprudence^ within their respective limits, depended on 
the will of the conquerors ; but it sometunes happened that 
fhe jurisctiction of one lordship infringed on the rights of an- 
other. As they were all equal, these disputes could not be 
^ttled by the ordinary decisions of justice. It was necessary 
therefore, that superior courts should be erected for the pur- 
pose of accommodating the differences* The lords marcher^ 
regularly held their baronial courts, where the inferior lords, 
who held of them, were obliged to attend. At a subsequent 
period, the chief court for the Marchers of North Wales was. 
held in Ludlow Castle. To this court appeals might be made« 
l>atb from the lords themselves against others ; and also, from 
the people against the wrong judgments of the lords. A pre- 
sident and council were instituted to decide on these appeals^ 
and to control, in some degree, the t3rrannical authority ex^r-* 
qised by those warlike chiefs over their oppressed vassals. 

It has been justly observed, that the high privileges of the 
lords marchers could not, for many reasons, be held by charter. 
The kings of England, when they gave to any person such lands 
as he might conquer from the Welsh,' could not fix those immu- 
inities on anj certain precinct, not knowing which, or whether 
tuny, would be eventually subdued. The lords themselves wiere 
not solicitous to procure such immunities, as it frequently hap«* 
pened that those lands, of which they had taken possessicm, were 
afterwards recovered by the Welsh, either by composition with 
the l^gs of England, or by force pf arms. Another bar to 
the granting of such charters was, that privileges of so high 
imd regal a nature could not, by the laws of England, be trans- 
ftrred from the crown. It was therefore deemed more politic 
to suffer the lords to establish^ of their own authority, these 

absolute 
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absolute jurisdictions^ , and to .withhold any grant from die sove- 
reign, which, if ever called in question, might be adjured <^ 
' no force; Those Iprdships, however, which were conquered hj, 
English princes themselves, were subject to a more regular 
jurisdiction, being governed, in general, by the laws of £ng* 
land. 

* In process of time, as the English arms prevailed, those 
tenures increased, so that the dominion of the marches, which 
was originally confined to the line of separation from Wales^ 
penetrated at length into the very heart of the country* On 
the death of Llewelyn, in the eleventh year of Edward the First, 
the necessi^ and the grants ceased together; and after thia 
period no more lords marchers were created. The Welsh sub- 
mitting to Edward, he took the principality into his own hands, 
conferred it on his son Edward, Prince of Wales, assembled, 
a parliament at Rhudlan Castle, and enacted laws for the 
government of the country after the English manner* Theses 
laws were, confirmed on the foUowing year, by the statute o£ 
Rutland. From this period no lord marcher could exercise 
any prerogative, not previously confirmed to him, without a 
special grant from the crown. The power and consequence 
of these once absolute baronial chieftains, being thus cur« 
tailed and dimim'shed, gradually declined. 

*By statute 28 Edward the Third, all the lords marchers 
were to be perpetually attending and annexed to the crown of 
England, as they and their ancestors had been at all times 
past, and not to the principality of Wales, into whose hands 
soever it should hereafter come ; so that the four counties of 
Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, and Salop, were, never 
termed the marches of England, bixt of Wales. The sove- 
reignty of the crown of England ever extended to Wales itsel£ 
By statute 27 Henry the Eighth, for incorporating Wales 
with England, all lords marchers were to enjoy such liberties* 
mises, and profits as they had, or used to have, at the first 

entry 
* Ooogh*a Camdeo, Vol. III. p. ll« 
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entry mto thqir lands in times pa«t» notwilhstandiAg that ML 
The court of the president, and council of the Marches of 
North Wales, was re-established by Edivatd the Fourth, in ho- 
ftour of the Earl of March, from whom he wajs descended : it 
o^red its first institution to the prerogative royal transacting 
matters, and acting judicially by virtue of that authority, ta 
the entire satiafadtion of the subjects, for a period of about* 
^ty years ; until by 34< Henry the Eighth, tl|at court was con- 
firmed by an act of parliament, then considered expedient 
by reaspii of other lieiws relating to Wales, which were at that 
iitne further enlarged and explained. The act concerning the 
court of Ludlow runs thus ; ^* that tliere sbaQ be and remain 
a resident and council in the dominion of Wales and the 
Marches of die same, with all officers, clerks, and incidents to the 
same, in manner and form as it hath been heretofore used and ac- 
customed, whidi resident and council shall have power and autho- 
rity to hear and determine such causes and matters as be or here- 
after shall be assigned to them, by the king's majesty, as here-» 
tofore hath been accustomed and used." It is to be observed^ 
tdiat before the enactment of this statute, the lor4 president al- 
ways kept his court in some place within the English pale, 
and not in Wales, which circumstance gave the court a pre- 
text for extending its jurisdiction into the four counties above- 
mentioned. Hence from the indefinite i^lication of the term 
Marches, a question arose in the reign of James the First, how 
far these counties were under tJie jurisdiction of ** the lord 
president of Wales and the Marches thereof,'* f<>r by statute 
84 Henry the Eighth, they were to be excluded from the juris- 
diction, and by the 27 Henry the Eighth, severa) lorddxip^ 
marches were smnexed to England, and others annexed ta 
Wales, and those last were properly *^ Wales and the Marches 
thereof," within the words of the statute. Besides, the king's 
writ always running in those four English counties, it is not 
to be supposed that they should not be compirehended in the 
jiirisdiction of the court of the Marches, then newly established 

without 



^ehout express words. In t^e oourse of the argument on this 
^estion an objection was started^ on what might properly, be 
touted the Marches of Wales, upcm ioferenoe that the wood 
Marckes should never have been put into ^ statute of S4« 
lienry the £ighdi, unless it had a definite import. The answer 
was, that the words *^ dominion and principality" of Wales 
wcve Bot^extensive oiough to compcehend the shires of Breckr* 
nock, Radnor, Montgomeiy, and Denbigh, which were wholly 
composed of lordships marchers only, and either or both of 
thefbrmer terms, principality and donunion, would stretch then»- 
sdives no farther than the eight counties of Wales ; so that the 
4«oni march^ in that statute must be only provindal, sinoe 
by 27 Henry the Eighth, all was made to be either of Wales 
or England* But if there was a necessity that something might 
still be reputed marches, then those lordships could only be 
the marches that were made counties of themselves, and ^ot 
those that were annexed to either a,ncient English or Welsh 
counties, for they werp reputed to be of the same nation with 
those counties respectively. The argument for the jurisdiction 
of the^ord president over the four English counties was, in 
«ib8tance,.that the court of the president and %:ouncil was nc^ 
erected but confirmed by act of parliament ; there was a presi- 
dent and council in the time of Edward the Fourth, as is evidenf; 
fcom the words of the atotute, which refers twice to the usi^e ; 
{^^vohidi hergtqfore hath, i^en used ;!*) therefore whatsoever 
was the intention of the king in erecting this court, wa^ 
likewise the imtention of parliament in, establishing it. That 
the lord president exercised his jurisdiction in the lordships 
marches of the ancient English counties, nay, in the coun- 
ties themselves, is confirmed by the constant practice pf all 

times* 

Themarche^ of Wales which, were con^rehended in Shrop- 
shire,, according to Pisnesday, and perhaps always so since the 
making of .Ofia's Dyke, such as the lordships, towns, parishes, 
co^^notSy hundreds and 9antreds of Oswestry, Wliittington, 

Mae.sbrook, 
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Maesbrook, Knocking Ellesmerey Down and Cherbury, were bf 
the strata 27 Henry the eighth, above cited, made guiidabley 
and annexed to the county of Salop ; but as the act says, no 
otherwise privileged than as other hundreds within the said 
coonty.* By a subsequent statute 34 and S5 of the samte reign, 
the town«and hundred of Aberton, till tiien called parcel of Jde* 
rionethshire, was also annexed to Salop, and all offisnoes con^ 
mitted in that county were to be enquired of in this. 

The jurisdiction of the president and council of the marchea 
was abolished by act of parliament in the first year of the reign 
of William and Mary, at the humble suit of all the gentlemen 
and otiier inhabitants of the principality of Wales. The pre« 
amble of the act sets forth, that the court was a great grievance 
to the subject. Among the principal complaints urged against 
it, may be ranked the mal-practices of its attomies and inferior 
officers, " whereby," as the words of the recoil were, " justice 
had lacked due execution, and the inhabitants had been sundry 
ways most grievously vexed and molested, as also by long delays 
of suits, and new exactions of fees, greatly impoverished ; so 
that the court, which was in the beginning erected for tpe ease 
and relief of the inhabitants, was become to them, through such 
abuses, most grievous and intolerable.^' The first lord pre- 
sident after the re-establishment by Edward the fourth, was 
earl Rivers, his brother-in-law ; and the last was the earl of 
Macclesfield, whose commission afterwards ran as lord lieute- 
nant of North and South Wales. An eminent writer of those 
times, speaking of the abolition of this jurisdiction, observes, 
** that it had proved an intolerable burthen to Wales and 
the borders at all times, and a means to introduce an arbitrary 
power, especially in the late reign, when a new convert family 
were at the head of it ; nor could the earl of Macclesfield, the 
late president, who kept his court at Ludlow, reduce it to 
such order as to cease to be a grievance, and therefore it was 

dissolved.*' 

* MS. History of Salopj by Edward Lloyd of Treocwetfa, cited by 
Mr. Goiigh. 
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iksmA'miL** The Welsh cbanoffy- qBcb is now kept in Uw 
cobi's Imi. 

Aft^ the extuictiCMQ of feudal tyraiiAyy i«id the. final over- 
throw of W^iiah independence^ the varying extent and limits of 
Iftiepshure became settled and defined. It is bounded on the 
nofth by D^Bbighshire, by the detached part of Flintshire^ and 
by <3heAire; on the east by StaflPotdshire; on the south by 
Wolrce^tershire and HerefcNrdshire ; and on the west by Rad« 
nwfiAire, BfontgomerjrBhire and Denbighshire. This latter coun- 
ty of coitfse bounds k on the north-west It lies .nearly within 
52 «id 53 degrees north latitude and 2 imd S degrees west lon- 
gitude frcnn LKmdon. It is stated to be ^bout &rty*four miles 
long from north to south, twenty-eight broptd fron^ east to west* 
and en hundred and thirty-four in circumference. The area 
drcnmscribed by these boundaries is computed at S90«000 acre^, 
or about a forty-fifth part of England and Wales. Its sliiq»e is 
an irregular patalklogrten* smnewhat approaching to an oval. 
The principal natural division of the ooun^ i^ the river Several 
which runs from north-west to south-east, dividing it into nearly 
equal paits. There are fifteen hundreds, or districts answering 
to that deiu)miiH^ott, naxnefy, Oswestry, Pimhill, Bradfor,d 
North, Bradford South, and Brhnstry, on the north-east side of the 
Severn ; the liberty of Shrewsbury, the firanduses of Wenlock, 
and the hundred of Stottesden, extending on both banks of that 
river ; the hundreds of Ford, Chirfouty Cundover, Munslow, 
Overs, Furrow, and the honour of Clun, on the south-we^t side 
of the Severn. Ail these divisions, as well as the parishes which 
the^^ coMilin, are di8proporti<Nfiate in size end irregular in shape. 
Several of the paridHes, in common with those of other counties, 
are intersected by other parishes, or have one or more detached 
districts. The Rev. archdeacon Fiymley, to whose work on the 
Agriculture of Shropshire we are indebted for much substan- 
tid and accurate information, assigns k very satis&ctory reason 
for irregullEurities in. these originally ecclesiastical divisions. He 

Vol. XII. B premipes, 



'premises, that this county is m part in the three dibcfses of 
Hereford, of Litchfield and Coventry, and of St. Asaph. The 
detached parish of Hales Owen is in that of Worcester. The 
archdeaconry of Salop, in Hereford diocese, comprehends, to- 
gether with about one half of this county, part of Montgomery- 
shire, Radnorshire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire. The 
archdeaconry of Salop in Litchfield and Coventry diocese k 
principally within the county ; a few of the Shropshire parishes 
are in the archdeaconry of Stafford, one in that of Hereford, 
and others in that of St. Asaph, which is co-extensive with the 
diocese, and the office is there holden by the bishop. The ec- 
clesiastical deaneries, again, comprehend parts of diffisrent coun- 
ties and of different hundreds. The civil division of manors, 
though frequently confined to the whole or part of a parish, 
comprehends, in some instances, parts of two parishes, and has 
within it parts of different townships; and the jurisdictions of 

• courts-leet, but are not always confined to the hundred in which 

• they are situated. He then observes, that the histoiy €f( that 
experience from whence our constitution has so happily arisen, 
points out circumstances from which these various limitations of 
district have grown. With respect to parishes, tiiey seem to 
have originated at the introduction and propagation of Chris- 

' tianily in these kingdoms, when lords of manors and persons 
of extensive landed property erected churches, as religion ad- 
vanced, for the use of themselves and of their tenants. To 
these churches they procured the' tithes arising from their estates 
to be paid, which, ' if not specially appropriated, would have 

• been paid to the bishop of the diocese, for the use of the clei^ 
in general, and for such pious purposes as he deemed necessary. 
Now the founders of any church would wish that all their lands 
should pay tithe thereto rather than to any other, and in pre- 
ference to their tithes being applied at the discreti<m of the 

'bishop ; so that wher^ the estate of any founder of a church was 
scattered, the districts appropriated to pay Uthe to it would be 

scattered 
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scattered aho ; and it was from the junction of these circumstan- 
leeSf a church being built and a district appointed to pay tithe to 
. its minister, that parishes had their b^inning. 

The number of churchesin this county is as follows : 
In the archdeaconry of Salop and diocese of Litchfield and 
Coventry, 109. 

In the archdeaconry of Stafford and diocese of litdifiield and 
. Coventry, 5. 

In the peculiar jurisdiction of Bridgenorth, 6* 
In the archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester, S. 
In the archdeaconry of Salop and diocese of Hereford, 1 27* 
In the diocese of St* Asa{^ there are 12 churches, making, 
in the county of Salop, 262 churches, of which about 229 are 
parochial. 

Burfield near Clun, Pinmore in the hundred of Purslow, Hor * 
derley near Edgeton, Haghman demesne near Shrewsbury, 
Farm on the Heath near Knuckin, Posenall near Broseley, Bos- 
cpbel near Donnington, and Woodhouse near Cleobury Mor- 
timer, are extraparochial districts, most, if not aU of which.had 
. churches that are now destroyed.* 

There is a considerable di&rence in the climate of this coun- 
ty, owing to the irregularity of its soil and surface. The har- 
vest on. the eastern side, where the land is warm and flat, is fire- 
quently ripe about a fortnight sooner tiian in the middle of the 
county, where the vales are extensive, but where the surfiice is 
. less light, and the bottom often clayey ; and hay and grain are 
. both gathered earlier in the middle of the county than on the 
. western side where the vales are narrow, the high lands firequent 
and extensive, although the ground is not in general so stiff and 
. lies for the most part on a semi-rock full of fissures-f . The 
easterly winds, prevail in spring, and those from the west in 
autumn, but, in the opinion of the judicious archdeacon, the 

B 2 easterly 
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<MHnrly^»iiiAi ate tfaemMt r6gilkr,'t!tti« iWNSi the WiM gews 
rft% Mowiki; Ibr a uKtim »f years, (five or six, perfi«|)8) 
strong and frequent, ieeA th^ fyt somewhat near a siibflatr 
•pace less often and less violent. .The same may be said of 
"wet and dry seasons, but the periods of both appear to be 
much shorter. The air is generally very salubrious. 

MiiTERALOOY, In tracing the general features of the 

county, the plain of Salop ^ naturally claims the first atten- 
tion of the topographer. It constitutes the most interesting 
portion of that vast valley between tlie hills of Wales and 
thcto of Derbyshire and Staffordshire. It is a tract of consi- 
derable eictent, divided by the Severn into two unequal por- 
tions ; 8j(id, though flat when compared with the surrounding 
hills, of very varied surface. Its greatest extent from north to 
south may be reckoned about thirty^ miles, con^rehending-the 
«pace between Whitchurch and Church-Stretton ; its breadth 
from Oswestry to Coalbrook Dale, is about twenty-eight miles. 
A range of limestone firom Ruabon to Llanymenech and the 
Biteldden HiBs, forms the western boundary ; the nortfiem ex- 
tremity terminates oii the borders of Cheshire and Flintshire ; 
•the ea»bem line consnts of the hills on the Staffi^rdshure border, 
the Witekin, the hills of Acton Burnel, Frodsley, the Lawley, 
•and (>ter-Cttrad0c ; the southern boundary is formed l)y the 
Longmont, Sti{^t«tones, and Longmouutain. 

From Hawksione, southwards to Lea and Gri^nshill Hills, 
eatends a line of siliceous freestone, chiefly of 4he red kind, 
except at Gnnshill, where th^re is a considerable quan- 
tity of white, of which great use has been made in the 
bridges,' churches, and other modem edifices, of Shrews- 
bury. To the west of this, is another ridge of the sanie 
kind of -stone, beginning a little north of EUesmere; and 
in its progress southwards, dividing into two branches, one of 

which 
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toVb^tm up^H WeiOy ifickide^ Afiddte and Armor llU]s^ 8^4 
ti^mundteft jt^ Pym HOI ; tlie other braoch, p^ing Ip tlie we|t 
of Elttesiiierie, roi^^hes Ihe river Perry, which it acoompaiue^ 
to i^ jimetion with the SeTem, under the names of Newel^ 
and h^Um Shelf; then crossing the Severn, it termiziates in 
tbe high gromids at Bicton and OnsIoF* The vaUoys betw/eon 
each iMge contain marl, more or less mixed with sand im)4 
clay. This tr$ct, about seventeen miles from norfii to sotiAi, 
and varying in breadth from e^ht to fourteen, has but low 
running waters, but abounds in peat mosses, and in large pppls 
or meres, of which the chief are the pools of Ancott, Marteoo, 
Peaikymoor, Beaumere, Berrington, and five others of consi* 
ienMe size near EUesmere. 

On the West of this Sandstone, and nearly paraM w^b the 
Welsh border, is a band €f£ Coal Strata extenc&ig from tfae ))iee 
to the Severn. The Coal, in many parte of this tract, is 
wrought to a considerable extent, and, beside its domestic use, 
is largely en^loyed in the Limeworks of Chirk^ and Llaayjw- 
bech* To the West of the Coal Strata, and serving as the 
foundation of these, extends an irregudar band of Limestone, in 
some places rising at least 500 feet above the level o£ the i^ain, 
and in others scarcely appearing beyond the surface of the soil« 
This Limestone in many parts, eiq^ially near Oswestry, is in the 
state of perfect marble, and small quantities both of lead and 
copper, have been found throughout its whole extent* The lime* 
Stone itself rests upon the beds of slate that compose the Ferwyn 
mountains, of which only a small portion, the slate mountain of 
Selattyn, is within the boundary of the county of Salop*. 

On the north-east of the plain, the sandstone, extending 
from Hawkstone towardi^ Salop, is bordered by a sange of 
Grauwakke, commencing in Haghmond Hill, about two miles 
from Shrewsbury. The strata of this hill are nearly perpen*^ 
dicular to the horizon, and its escarpment faces the Severn, that 

B3 flows 
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flows within half a mile of its bottom. The valley eastward be- 
tween this ridge and the Wrekin, consists of sandstone snnilar 
to the former, mixed with many rolled fragments of granite and* 
other primitive rocks, and in the swampy tract, called the Wild* 
moors, covered to a considerable depth by peat. The Wrekin 
itself, with two other smaller hflls on the North-east of it, con- 
sists of unstratified greenstone and amygdaloid, mixed with 
compact felspar and covered in many parts by strata of siliceous 
schistus. It is craggy at tHI top, and so much higher than thd 
surrounding hills, as apparently to rise alone from the middle of 
the plain ; its plan is a long oval, pointing nearly north 'and 
south ; its figure very exactly resembling that of a whale asleep 
on the surface of the sea. The most precipitous side of the 
mountain, is the eastern ; its height is about 1100 feet.* East- 
ward of the Wrekin is found limestone and basalt, upon which 
rests the great formation of coal and ironstone. This tract, in 
which a concentrated all the great iron works of the County,' 
is bounded on the east by a long broad line of sandstone, be- 
ginning north of Shifinal, and accompan3ang the course of the 
Severn till it quits the county. The rocks on both sides of 
the river, at the entrance of Coalbrook Dale from Shrews- 
bury, are composed of limestone, and form the northern ex- 
tremity of a long range, which passes by Wenlock in a soutli- 
west direction, as far as Ludlow. It is this singular combina- 
tion of coal, iron ore, and lime, together with the advantage 

of 



* Fj-om aa actual level taken Id 1790, it ivas found that the fall, 
from the summit of the Wrekin to Ketley Brook Feet Inches 
was 897 7 

And from thence to the water in the rhrer Severn, at Coal 
Port, vwth a m feet water , t 19*^ 



Inail*--r 1089 7 
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of imter carriage,^ that renders Coalbrook Dale, the centre of, 
the most extensive iron works in the kingdom ; the ore for the 
most part is so poor, as, in less favourable situations, to be 
hardly worth the trouble of reducing ; yet here, where the fuel 
and flux are near at hand, it is made the source of astonishing 
wealth, and supports a population of many thousands. 

The coal district of Coalbrook Dale, lying on the east side 
of the Wrekin, and running parallel with it from the north- 
east to south-west, is about eight mUes long and two broad.* 
It is first observed on the other side of the Severn,' in the pa- 
rishes of Barrow and Much Wenlock, and runs through those 
of Broseley, Madeley, Little Wenlock, Wellington, Dawley» 
Malina Lea, Shiffnall, and Lilleshall. The whole, biit espe- 
cially the southern part of this coal district, is considerably 
above the level of the plain of Shropshire, so that near Horse- 
hay it is 500 feet above the river Severn, which flows in its neigh- 
bourhood. The dip of the strata varies ; in the parish of Made- 
ley it is towards the east, and near Wellington apd Linsel it is 
from north to northreast, about one yard in tenr 

The support or foundation of the coal and its accompanying 
strata, is dye-earth and basalt. The former lies on the east 
side, the latter on the west* The dye-dearth is a grey dry 
clay, which effervesces with acids, and contains petrifactions, 
.chiefly of the Dudley-fossil kind. It is a stratified mass, and at 
Tickwood, in the neighbourhood of Coalbrook Dale, may be 
fieen to be at least an hundred yards thick. Tlie basalt varies 
from the softer and lighter kind, called Wacke, to true basalt. 
In some places in the parishes of Brosely, Madeley, Little Wen- 
lock, Wellington, and Lilleshall, limestone is found as the sup- 
port of the coal strata. At Wombridge, in. the northern part 
of the coal district, Dr. Townson enumerates and ipeasures 
seventy pf these strat^ forming a mass of about @vq hupdre^ 

B 4 and 
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end fifty feet thick. The order in which they lie is not com* 
men to all the district, nor do they always correspond in thick- 
ness. 

The C09I district of Coalbrook Dale» like other extended 
coal-fieldsy is troubled with feults ; that is, the strata are broken, 
and in some parts lie much lower than they do in others. The 
principal faults in this district run nearly north-east and south- 
west. Two of these have thrown the strata on the east and 
west sides, ifrom one to two hundred yards lower than they are 
in the middle. This elevated middle district, which does not 
affect the sur&ce, is about seven miles in length, and from one 
to two in breadth, and it is here, on account of the greater 
facility of working the mines, that by far the greatest quantity 
of coal and ironstone have been gotten. The Madeley-Wood 
and Lightmoor works are the only collieries in the eastern de» 
pression, which is called a ncamp, and the Ketley and Hadley 
the most western in the western swamp. The elevated 
district has several faults, running in various directions, 
which have caused depressions in some places of fifty or sixty 
yards.* 

The strata of this district, like those of other coal-fields, in* 
close many animal and vegetable productions ; few, however, 
in the upper strata. In the iron-stone nodules, called tl|e ball-* 
stone, impressions of various fiems are common. In the black- 
ish grey dry clay, called the flint coal-roof, a kind of muscle 
shells, and some vegetable impressions are found. In the sand- 
stone, called the flint, there is an immense quantity of those 
vegetable petrifactions, or rather impressions which have been 
compared with some of the cacti and euphorbia tribes ; they are 
sometimes in cylinders of the thickness of a man's thigh. ' AnO'* 
ther kind resembles the sugar cane, both kinds are of 'sand- 
stone. In the Pinny measure, which lies underthe last-mentioned, 

no vegetable impressions are found, but some shells of the limpet 

or 
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ot cockle iiads. The bed of dye earth which 8uj[>ports the coal 
itrata contams many of the Dudley fossils, and some amdl 
bivalves. 

' The tophus turbtnatus^ cakarita mtdticorticatuSj interne 
tmhrkatus of Linnsus, here called curl-stone, forms an almost 
continued stratum in the Pinny measure. The points of the 
cones always point upwards. It has been occasionally used 
both as a flux for the iron-stone, and, after being burnt, as marl 
for manure. , 

The columnar iron ore, which so well resembles basaltic co* 
lumns in miniature, is common at Ketley, but this form here is 
the result of torrefaction. In the limestone quarries at Lincoh- 
^hUl, large geodes fuU of fluid pitch are fVequentiy found. 

After this sketch of the mineralogy of the plain of Salop 
north of the Severn, it may be proper to follow the guidance, 
and quote the observations of Mr. Aikin on those ridges, which 
Ke on the south side of the river : Of these, observes that 
accurate and elegant tourist, the first (in the order of posi* 
tion from east to west) is the limestone ridge which, commenc- 
ing in Lincoln-hill at Coalbrook-dale, proceeds in a south- 
westerly direction towards Stretton, near which place beings 
forced to the south by the hills round Hope Bowdler, it de- 
scends nearly in a right line to Ludlow. The form of these hilb 
Is the same with that of every other limestone range, at a voffi* 
cient distance from the primitive mountains. The outline of 
a limestone hill commonly riseafrom the plane of the horizon 
Vith an angle of about twenty-five degrees till it reaches the 
lieight of three or four hundred feet, it then proceeds in a di- 
rection nearly level with its base, but more usually ascending 
than descending, for the space of half a mUe of even a mile, 
and at length drops down into the plain at a very large atigle, 
approaching frequently to a right angle ; and this precipitate 
descent is called its escarpment. Of the range of hilk now 
under consideration the escarpment is to the southwest, and 

the 
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the 'Steepest descent of the side is that towards the plain of 
Salop. Near Coalbrook-dale the lime abounds in crystals^ but 
great part of the rock is a coarse confusedly crystallized marble. 
As the hills proceed further south they alter somewhat in shape, 
the difference between the ascent and escarpment being less 
perceptible, like the shale hills ; the lime is mixed more with 
clay, the strata become thinner and more likeschistus; the only 
appearance of crystallization is between the strata, and the 
substance becomes so soil as to be easily broken down by a 
small hammer. 

Westward of this ridge is a valley, the soil of which con* 
sists of clay and limestone : its breadth is about two miles, and its 
length from Coalbrook-dale to Stretton valley is nearly fifteen 
miles. 

This valley, to the west, is bounded by some low hills of 
micaceous argillaceous schistus ; ranging for the most part with- 
out any intermediate valley along the base of a ridge of. 
Trap mountains. This ridge, of which the Wrekin is the 
northern extremity, appears on the south side of the Se- 
vern in the same line with the Wrekin, and consists of the 
of the hills of Acton - Burnel, Frodsley, the Lawley,^ Caer 
Caradoc and Hope Bowdler hills. Each of these Uke the 
Wrekin has the long diameter from north-east to south-west, 
they are craggy at the top, and ascend from the plain of Salop 
very abruptly at an angle of about 60^. Of this ridge those 
hills which form the eastern side of Stretton valley, have tlieir 
bases covered by a bed of very shivery shale rising to the height 
of 200 or 300 feet. The vale in which Church Stretton is si- 
tuated, separates the Trap mountains from a very singular n^ass 
of hills, called the Longmoni, They ascend gradually from the 
plain to the height of about 800 feet and then with a very level 
and unvaried summit stretch for several miles towards Bishop's 
Castle. Squareness seems the peculiar characteristic of these 
hills, both in their plan and outline ; and from Stretton vale, this 

singu- 



slngolarity appears to the greatest advantage. ' Three - or four 
lines of hills are seen rising one above another, the form of 
each of which was in all probability nearly a cube; at present, 
however, from the diminution of their tops, and the proportionate 
enlargement of their bases, they approach nearer to the figure 
of a truncated p3rramid. Almost every individual is separated 
from the surrounding hills by a deep narrow valley or g^en, with 
a stream flowing through it, forming occasionally small cas- 
cades, and here and there overhung by woods. The substance 
of which the Longmont is composed appears to be solely a very 
shivery kind of schistus,* it is covered for the most part with 
heath and short grass, and frimishes an extensive pasturage for 
many sheep. Several brooks take their rise here, some of which 
flow northward into the plain of Shrewsbury, and others tend 
southwards, watering the country between Bishop's Castle 
and Ludlow. 

Following the mountainous line that forms the southern 
boundary of the plain bf Salop, we next come to a very elevated 
rocky tract between the high road from Shrewsbury to Bishop's 
Castle, and the vale of Montgomery. The most elevated peak 
of this assemblage of lofty hills is called SUper-^Umes ; its sum- 
mit is extremely craggy, and overspread with enormous loose 
blocks of quartz, that at a distance appear like the ruins of 
some great fortress, f In height it is rather superior to the 
Wrekin, and forms the abrupt termination of a line of mountains 
that hence extend south-west into Badnorshire. Towards 
the plain of Salop the base of the Stiperston^s is bordered by 
the basalt and apiygdaloid of Pontesford hill, and by the lime- 
stone 

* It certainly presents that appearance on its east side near the Strettons, 
but Dr. Townson says, the nature of the rock in general is compound 
sandstone. 

Archdeacon Plytnley'a Report ^ p. 69. — Dr. Tou7jmo%'« Tt-acts, 8fc,p. 186. 

t See before, p. 10. 
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stone and coal strata of Plaley ahd Pontesbury, which last joha 
die great mass of sandstone already described. 

Lead is procured in considerable , quantity from yarious 
parts of the Stiperstones; chiefly, however, from the Hope 
anid Snailbeach mines. The matrix of the ore is cr3rstallized 
quartz, suphate and carbonate of barytes and carbonate of 
lime both the rhomboidal and dog-tooth spar; the rhom- 
boidal is frequently covered with pyramidal quartz crystals, 
and liie quartz itself is overspread in many specimens with 
iiron pyrites and very minute needles of dog-tooth spar. The 
ore is, 

L Sulphuret of lead, both galena and i^teel ore, which 
latter contains silver. 

II. Carbonate of lead, crystallized. 

III. Red lead ore. 

IV. Blende, or black jack. 

The red lead ore was first discovered in these mines, by Raspe, 
a German mineralogist. It greatly resembles the pulverulent 
cinnabar ores, being entirely free from crystals. Its matrix is a dark 
stone evidently containing iron ; whether, however, it derives its 
colour from the iron, or is a native minium, Mr. Aikin does 
not profess to determine. The lead ore is reduced at Minsterley 
and other places near the mines, whence it is sent by land-car- 
riage to Shrewsbury; here it is shipped together with the raw 
calamine, in the Severn barges, and sent down to Bristd. 

The country between the vale of Montgomery and the vale 
of the Severn is entirely occupied by two masses of hills, one 
the Long mountain with its dependencies, the other the Breid- 
den hills. These complete the southern boundary of the plain 
of Salop, but as they belong to another county, a description of 
them here would be out of place. 

From the Stiperstones a range of low hills proceeds, in a 
north easterly direction, as far as Shrewsbury, known under 

the 
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nam^s of Ljth Hill, Bnuston Hffi, and the SImqpgtoaes 
they consist) for the niodt part, of granwakke mixed with 
mica; in. 'some places, however, the 'rock is covered with 
ah nidomted «cratam of various thickness, ccteistitftg of 
tpQnded peblSes, i» sisse from a walnut to a grain of coni, 
cetaie^ijtted-wltfa day ; the pebUes ar^ quartz, 8emi«tranq[MMienty 
Taryiiig ^'^colour ihjiift pure white to f^esk colour, and oontaiB* 
ing liartkiled "of ikiok. On the west, however, of Lyth Hillt 
ijbscendlng to.Meole Brook^ are several beds of a stratified 
rook) cotisikteg^ clay, si%hurelA of iron, and lime: on the 
'ttddl^B of nitrous ^d, a very Hveiy effervescence takes place ; 
it melts intb .porous shining black slag, on being kept a ftfw 
'raihijftes in a white heat in an open fire ; when espo^led to an 
iitfetior degi^ee of heat, and plunged into water, a eonoder- 
alble quiunti^ of kepalic gas is extrioated. This^ rock tihelves 
igrkdually dmm to Pulley Cmnmon, and is there tetrainai$d 
by Wds cf soft lime and coals; Vhis latter mmersl indeed is 
found accompai^ying almost llie wh<^e course lOf Meol'e Btoak : 
. there are three strata lying over each other ; the first, called 
Funkers, are intimately mixed with a large proportion of iron 
pyrites, and sure only used for burfling lime and bricks; the 
next are of superior quality, but the lowest are by far the 
.best; they are of a deep shining black, soil the fingers but 
little, and are so infiammable as to take fire when held a few 
moments in a candle. Salt springs are found in many of the 
pits, of which one at Sutton is in great repute, as an efficacious 
purgative. 

In tracing the mineralpgy of the soutliem district of the 
county, we are enabled to • avail ourselves of the curious and 
profound researches of Dr. Townson* He observes, that if 
we come back to the Lawley and . Caradoc, and then continuo 
our course eastward, we find under both these hills on their 
eastern side, a parallel range of white standstone, which in soma 
places has a very coarse grain. Where it is most regular, as 
*under the Lawley, it presents its escarpment towards these 

hills^ 
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hillsy from wtdch it is divided by a small vaHey. Under the 
Caradoci on one spot, it forms a little oonical hilL 

In the southerly district, the Brown Clee Hill, and the 
Titterston Clee Hill which lies three or fiiar miles to the 
south of the former, are amongst the highest hills in Shrc^- 
shire, and are, particularly the latter, treasures for this part of 
the county. They belong to the dat-toj^ped hills, but are very 
irrc^ar in their forms. They are about five or six miles in 
length, and about half asmuch in breadth. They resemble each 
otiier in their products; both contain coal and ironstone, 
which in both are in some parts covered by a thick bed of 
basalt, and this basalt in each forms two irr^;ular ridges higher 
than the other parts of the hill. They further agree in their 
strata dipping all round from their circumference to the 
centre, like the sides of a bowl. But they differ greatly in the 
quantity of coal they yield. The coal in the Brown Clee Hill 
only lies in thin strata, and is chiefly worked in a small way 
by poor colliers, whUst the principal stratum in the Tittentcm 
u six feet thick. On this hill there are six different coal fields, 
which differ considerably in their extent and thickness. The 
most extensive and valuable is the Cornbrook, which .is about 
a mile long and half a mile broad.* The 

* The following lists will shew what are the strata in this field. The 
iBimeme bed of basalt, which lies above the coal, is a remarkable circum* 
stance in this part of the kingdom. 

Strata found in sinking the deep pit in the southern part of the hill. 

yds. feet, 
Eartii and Sandstone Rock 10 i^ 

Basalt, called here Jewstone 64 l§ 

Sandstone Rock, Bind, Clunch, and Coal Roof. Dry 

Clays • 23 O 

The great Coal 2 

Coal Bottom, and Ironstone Roof. These arc dry 

Clays •-... 1 1' 

Ironstone Measure. A dry Clay 1 Of 

Three-quarter Coal i\ 

Clumper. Hard dry Clay •.••• 2 

Smith'sCoal • 1 t 

The Smith's Coal Bottom. Dry Clay dowp to the 

Four-foot Coal Rock * 2 

107 1 

The 
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T^e Newbury coal field, which is in the south end of the 
hill, is about half a mile long by a quarter broad. Hiis has 
the same number of beds of coal, as the preceding, but they 
are always about one-third thicker. The basalt does not cover 
the coal in this field, nor is it found in it. The other coal- 
fields^ 

Tlie strata in the water-pit, which is about a qaarter of a mile to the 

north-east of the preceding, are— 

yds, ftrt. 

Basalt, here called Jewstone 48 

Brown and white Chmch. Dry Clay 6 

Red Rock. A yellowish Sandstone 9 

Bind and Ckinch. DryClays 9 

Pinney Ironstone Measure. Dry Clay l O 

Clunch. DryClay 3 

Brown Rock. A yellowish Sandstone 6 

Tnft (plastic Clay) and Sand 1 o 

BlackBind. AdryClay y 4 o 

Rock. Very coarse Sandstone 5 o 

Strong Clay •• • v 1 O 

Horse-flesh Earth. A variegated red and white Marl 6 

Grey Rock. Sandstone 6 

Bind. AdryClay t 

Great Coal Rock. Whitish Sandstone 6 O 

CoalRoof. Dryaay ••' 3 

The Great Coal 2 

Coal Bottom Pounsin. A dry Clay • . • . • i q 

Ironstone Roof and Measure. A dry Clay • • % -% 

ThreeHiuarters Coal and Bass g 

Clumper. A hard dry Clay 3 1 

Smith Coal and Clad in it* • • *, -^ l *t 

Strong Clunch. Dry Clay - £ 

Flan and Bass. Hard dry Clay O e 

Strong Cluuch. Dry Clay 3 o 

Four-foot Coal and Bass 1 o 

Strong brown Clunch. Di^ Clay 1 

Sunk into the Four-foot Coal Rock s i 
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fiddsy which are likewise never covered hy basalt, are of snutQ 
extent, and have only one stratum of coal, from eighteen 
Inches to two feet and a half thick ; or the same divided into 
two by a thin bed of xlay. 

The HOI Work coal-field, one of the six, lies upon, or is 
surrounded by, the Corabrook coal-field, and when the coal in 
this latter field is cut off by a fault in the neighbourhood of the 
former, the miners, in working in that direction, have always 
come to basalt. All these little coal-fields, with their accom- 
panying strata, dip all round from their circumferences to .their 
centres, and are to be considered, not as parts of one great 
bowl, but as so many small ones* Canal coal is found in this 
hilL On account of the great expense of sinking through the 
basalt, coal is here about one-third dearer than in the Coalbrook 
Dale district* 

Both these hills, like others, similarly situated in this part of 
the kingdom,, have the .vestiges of ancient fortifications on 
their summits* The highest parts of both are enclosed by. a 
dyke or mound, which differ firom most others in this, that they 
are not of earth, but of loose fragments of basalt, which are 
found In great abundance on these hills. The dykes are 4bout 
six or eight yards broad at their bases, but now no where 
above three or four feet high, and* seldom that. From these 
hills the Caradoc and the Malvern hills, both of which have 
still the remains of fortifications are distinctly seen; and these, 
by lying between them, were well adapted to keep up a corre- 
spondence by signals. 

About two or three miles north east lies Orton bank, which 
fumisRes a great quantity of lime for that part of tlie country. 
The lime-rock is composed of several strata, varying a little 
in colour and grain. Dr. Townson observed one stratum of 
the Oolithus (Bath and Portland stone) lying between strata 
of common limestone. Sandstone prevails in the neighbour- 
hood. About Kinlet, which is farther east, there are some 
small hiUs where whin or basalt is found, with small calcareous 
glands. Billingsley, 
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BlUitfgfileyy* fveo or three miles to the north east, is a coal 
countiy; it produces likewise the argillaceous ironstone. 
Hiere is a considerable colliery here. Jb the Wire Forest, 
and about the banks of the Severn in that neighbourhood, 
s^dstone strata prevail, and likewise from the Clee Hills to 
Bewdley, on the confines of Worcestershire, and about Bridge- 
north, on each side of the Severn ; and from Bridgenorth, in 
a north-east direction, to Tong CastTe and Weston, on the 
borders of StbiTordshirel Sandstone has also been found in 
the southern pait' ot^ tlie couxity.' About Ludlow limestone 
hSk are common. The casfle is fiuilt on a grey argillaceous 
stone, a kind of very tine grey' argillaceous sandstone, which 
•Cervesces and c6ntkihs shells. This and similar kinds of 
strata are said to be common in* this neighbourhood, and to 
thi^ westward, in the Htuidred of Clun, dn the confines of 
Wales.* 

' After this general viewdf tifie xniAeraToliy of the county, it 
may be proper to give a description of the soil and suRf ac£ 
in the different hundreds. In that of Oswestry there i& a con- 
siderable quantity both of deep loion and gravelly soil.^ There 
is 'also some marl in that paristi; and in the parish of West 
Felton a large portion of black peaty bog, drained and draining* 
Oh the north-west side of the county, adjoining Denbighshirei 
the soil Kes ovtr strata of coal and limestone ; on the south-east 
it becomes sandy. PimhiU hundred conUuns a mixture of 
bdggy land and of sand, lying over a red sandstone, ^th a greater 
proportion of Bound wheat land. Bradford North bas some 
l0W land of a peaty nature, With- some good meadow land, a 

YoL. XHI. C . considerable 

* For the lenf^th of tliis detail on the mineralogy of Shro|»shir« littlf 
apology inay he necessary, wlHSn it is coDsidered that the subject has btta 
thoagiitvtori^of investigiBition t>y two of the ablest proftssoril oTth* 
scifttfe, Mr. A. A^hi sid Ur.l^ownsoB. llie former geaticnan it Iiow(l8l0) 
engageil in writing a mfaiefaloglcal sarvay of the county,, whicll^ firom Us ' 
profonnd knowle4ger|ried abilitie^j and UDidafiitigable iiidoStty^-wiU ad doubt 
possess a Jnsi claim t^ tlit approbation of the public, whije it conHrnit Hit 
soM repntatioa which tbs antiior has already acquired. 
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considerable quantity of sand, and somp gnnrjdly 8oik« A 
M S account o^ this hundred^ says, ** iu^ niost prQ^tal|le fiubterr . 
ranean earths are, clay for making of bricks ; marl Ijpr improving 
of lands ; and peat or turf for firing. In the huiidr^^o^Bra^r 
ford North and East Briiiistry thereiis the leadt diversity; it i|: 
generally a sandy loam.'^ In the 4*apchise of Wenlp^k^ Pf^}.er 
coloured clays prevail, though there is somff light Imif a^d (as, 
has been already noticed) strata of coal, of irop8tone,...and of 
limestones in great abundance, covered with, a soil, reduced, 
perhaps by the operation qf the air upon, ^the limestone. In the • 
hundreds of Stottesden, Overs, and .Munslow. there is ifiuch clay 
also, and considerable quantities of coal, ironstone, w^ lime^ 
stone, over which is a stony soil of great variety.* The land which 
lies oyer the limestone, or is mixed with it, or .iiiit)i th^ calcare-, , 
ous gravel resenibling it, is frequently the best in the i^ejy^bbour* - 
hood. The' next is soil lying over freestone ; the upper sur*. 
face of the rocks is frequently broken up by the plougl^ and be* 
comes with the soil a rocky loam^ fit for turnips, an^. barley* 
Sometimes a slate marl lies undf r the sur&ce ; sinph a soU is 
esteemed, but it is not common* There arp ^oi^e, s^|)4s> lyiiV 
over a red s^dstone, particularly neaf Bridgenprth, ^od some. 
clays of a reddish colour, pardcularly near IjUjJlqYi:^^ bi^g al« . 
most the extremities of the two first^imentioned huadred/^* The 
sur&ce is irregular throughout the^t)iree ;^ and in. tb^ Jl^undred 
ofOvers, the Titterston Clee hill ^ises to, a considerable, heigh^ 
Not far north of it, in the franchise of Wenlock, is. the Brown 
Clee hm ; and from the south borders pf Bradford Sojutby . 
through the sanae franchise, runs that remarkable Ti^gf of Jimei* 
stone rock, which we have before .noticed. In the ln^ldred.9f 
Cundover, there is more flat land, but still great inequality of sur'> 
-fact?.' The Lyth hiU stands within it ; the, Caradoc anfLXawley^ 
which are distinct hills of some height,: and th^ eXb&mve eom* 
mon of Longmont or Longmynd which- is still liighe^, connect it 
to Ifae south and west, with the hundreds of Munslow ini4 P^^* 
slc^r In Cundover Hundred there is a good deal oit fravelly 
* loaui^ 
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loaniy saiid^ and clay/ often intermingled in ve^ry snt^ beds; 
clayey soils lying pver red sandstone, and othfers with gravel 
or sand vmder them. In the liberties of Shrewsbury and in the 
hundred of Ford there is also much pebbly loam ; some reddish 

rock and clay, north of Shrewsbury, and sonde lighter coloured 

.... .< . f 

days, lyine over limestone on the north borders oi Ford hun- 
died : its southern district is very much a deep clayey soil, with 
coal under, and becomes at last, gravelly, rocky^and uneven. The^ 
hundred of Chirbury is still more imeven,, but ,has plains of a 
deep, light-coloured loam or clay. Purslow and Clun are very 
uneven'; but several of the hills are smooth,,, and afford fine 
fiheep-walks, with a slaty rock underneath, in some places con- 
taining 80 mttch silex as to form good roof-slate, and. in others 
good building-stone ; but most commonly the rock is argillace- 
ous. 'There are, some pale-coloured clays in these districts, 
and a considerable quantity of lighter soils, not so much gravelly 
perhaps, as "mingled with argillaceous rock, which becomes fri- 
able 'pn exposure to the air. In the vales, the meadow and pas- 
ture ground* is very good. 

The CROPS commonly cultivated in this county are wheat, 
barley, oat3, pease, and turnips, tlops are cultivated on a small 
part of the Herefordshire side of the county ; lieinp, flax, and 
cabbages are only got in small quantities. The culture of pota- 
toes increases annually. The growth of hay and the improve* 
ment of pasture are more neglected than any other branch of 
agriculture. On the borders of the Severn and other flat lands 
cpntiguous to lesser streahis, which occ^ionally overflow, and. 
enrich the adjoining lands by their deposit,, there are natural 
meadows which are constantly mown, without any other manure 
being bestowed upon them. The cfops on these are liable tp be 
^spoiled by floods during their growth ; an evil which might be 
remedied by an act of if^arliament enabling the occupiers to 
raise a rat^ for embanking, opening the channel,, and making, 

back-drains. Th6 upland meadows are better attended to, 

. ■ ' .' ' ' '■ • '* 

The grasses most common in Situ^opsbire are the following : 

C S anihoxanthwm 
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anthoxanthum odoratumt sweet-scfented veroal grass; fhleum 
pratenscy timolfiy grass ; alopecurUs preUenstSy meadow fox-tail. 
Some sf^ecies o( tlie agrostis are conlmony but they flow'er so 
la£e as (o t)e' of little use for cultivation. Several varieties 6f 
(hepoa wiii of the Jestuca abound. 

Of plants^ one of the most abundant is the Valeriana qffkdnalh, 
great wild valerian ; thp litkospermum arvensey or com groAi* 
weli, a common inhabitant of Com-fieldis. Campanula roiundi' 
folia^ round-leafed bell-flower, dften called hare-bell. Campa- 
nula patulay field beir-flower. P^iola lutea^ yellow violet, spar* 
iiigly scattered about Titterstohe, and frequently met with nfear' 
'^est Felton. Berberis vulgaris^ or common barbery. Cotchi" 
€iiM autumnale, meadow safiron, found in a few parts of the 
c6unty. The orchis Ufclia^ butterfly ^rchis, near Ludlow 
and Bedston, and in other parts. Asplenium trickamaneSf tri- 
clibmanes spleenwort, an elegant and beautiful plant, common 
a&biii Eudliow. Asplenium adiantunf nigrum j black spleen* 
wort ; a lesis coih'mbn but more beautiful planf tlian the pre* 
ceding. Many lichens* of a rare' and beautiful kind, are found 
en the rocks and old walls in various parts of the coimty. 

Woods and Plantations. Notwithstanding large yearly 
falls of timber, there are still some fine woods of oak growing 
in this county. There is a good deal of hedg'e-sow timber also, 
consisting of oak and ash principally ; a few^ i^ch and other 
elms; still fewer 1>eech, lime and sycamore. Poplars are not 
uncommon by the sides of brooks and small rivers. Thete are 
a fdw yew-trees; hollies have been plentiful, but that oma- 
hiental tree, and useful fence, appears to have been neglected 
o^ destroyed. Birches, both as trees and as fences, are com- 
mon in' tlie south-west district. There arie many modem plan* 
tations of various sorts of firs and pine, generbUy mixed with 
different deciduous trees. Timber in this county, as in all 
others, has been Infinitely more destroyed than preserved, 
lliere stift txt many thousand acres of coppice-wood, the 
value of wk:ch depends much on situation; but, on an average, 

' does 
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tides not exceed €even shillings yearly per acre. As fud, the 
demand for eoppice wood is diminished^' by the increased and 
' increasing consumption of coal. Many sorts of iron are now 
manufactured with preparations of coal, which formerly could 
oxdy be worked with fires of wood. It is not improbable that 
the demand for coppice wood, will Contiiiue to decrease, m 
proportion <as the art of making iron is better understood. Not- 
withstanding the constant decrease of oak-thnber, tliis county 
is said to retain proportionably more than any other. Tliough 
great supplies have been sent to .Bristol for slup-buildingy and 
the stocks have within the last thirty years, been considerably di- 
minished, there is still sufficient remaining for domestic coil- 
sumption, and for other markets. Underwoods are very extensive ; 
they consist chiefly of oak, and the greater part are -in such soils 
and situations as make the best return that coidd be expected. 
On the side of Shropdiire near Bewdley in Worcestershire^ is a 
large tract of underwood, fallen at eighteen or twenty-one years* 
growth, for converting into charcoal to make bar-iron. In 
one of these coppices, adjoining to a park at Kinlet, tl|iere 
have been trained up young timber-trees, that are very pro- 
mifflng, and will make one of the finest woods of oak in the 
county. On the estates of Lord Clive, and of other proprie- 
tors, plantations have been raised for ornament. These con- 
sist chiefly of larch and fir and beech, a3 being of quickesi^ 
growth ;. sometimes oaks are intermixed. 

Waste Land. In comparison with many other counties, 
Shropshire may be c^ed an inclosed one, particularly with re- 
spect to fieldtland. Of the commcms Uiat remain, few are of 
large extei^t. One of the most considerable is the Morf, near 
Bridgenortfa, whicth i3 five miles in length, and may be two or 
three in width, but on which inclosures are now making to a 
considerable extent. There are smaller commons, amounting to 
some hundred acres, not far from it, all of which are highly ca- 
pable of improvement fi:om inclosure. There are several large 
tracts of waste land in the road firom Shrewsbury to Drayton ; 

C 3 these 
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these are of much, inferior yaluei though tfiey might be m^-* 
dered profitable ; on the very worst parts of them» ^e Scotch 
fir would thrive. The extensive conipaons between Church 
Stretton and Bishop's Castle, and beyond Clun to the borders 
of Radnorshire, are so elevated, and so well calculated for sheep- 
pastures, thatfperhs^s, they cannot be better occupied. 
. There were formply large tracts of moor-lands, from near 
Boreattoa to St. Martins, usually covered with water in the 
winteK. These. are now, in consequence of enclosures and 
drainage, at no great expense, rendered of considerable value. 
They were frequented by innumerable wild-^owl, which have, 
since the above improvement, entirely deserted them. Vast 
quantities were annually taken at the decoy near Whittington, 
the property of JVIr. Lloyd, of Aston ; which, being no longer 
of use, is now suffered to go out of repair, luid will probably 
never again be resorted to. There are several large moss^ 
.in Shropshire, apd a great number of smaller ones. The chief 
district of moor-land is diat surrounding the village of Kin- 
nersley.* 

The public roads of Shropshire are |ol^ably good^andarein 
a general state of improvement; the parochisd roadsi. are. very 
indifferent, and the mending of ibem is. much neglected for 
want of proper, surveyors. In many pf the middle and south- 
em parishes there is no tolerable horse-road whatever; and in 
some that have coal and lime, those articles are nearly useless, 
fi-om the difficulty of bringing any carriage to them. Finger- 
posts are not sufficiently frequent, and they ofl^ suffer dar 
mage by the mischievous and unaccountable prejudices of the 
peasantry. The nule-stones, in^ general^ seem ta defy every 
attempt to deface them, the inscriptions being of cast iron fixed 
in the stone. 

The RIVER Sevemf is the principal river in Wales, and second 
only to the Thames, in England, belonging alternately to both 

countries. 

* ■ 

* Afcbdcaeon Flynile|> Report, paawn* 
t Skrine OQ Riven. 
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coalites. ' tts principal source is a small lake on the eastern 
side of pllnli^ixiibny from whence it flows in a devious direction, 
under the name of the Hairen river, to Newtown, where, it 
assum^es itis proper ixa^e of the Severn. Beyond Welsh Pool, 
at which' place It becomes navigable for barges, it enters the 
'great plam of Salop, an^ making considerable compass, turns 
abruptly to the ^south-east ; it then almost encircles the town of 
Shrewsbury,, pursuing the same direction till it has passed Coal- 
brook l)ale, soon after which it flows southward to Bridgnorth, 
Bewdley, Worcester and .Gloucester, dividing near the latter 
city into iwo channels, which re-unitipg soon afterwards, con- 
fititute a great tide river. Its course below Gloucester is chiefly 
soiith-w^t, until it assumes the title of the Bristol Channel) 
and falls p'totiie Atlantic Ocean. The navigation of this fine 
river, c6;inecting North Wales with Shropshire, and Shrap- 
'shire with trie succeeding . counties, in its course to the sea, is 
j^roductive of immense advantage to the one under considera* 
tion. It has given value to its mines of iron, stone, lead, lime, 

and coal; and by encouraging manufacture, has drawn an im- 

• • • 

mense accession of wealth and population to the district ;*• 
creating at the same time a gceat market for its agiicultural 
produce, which, from the facility affiirded for the conveyance 
of fuel and manure, is more thati adequate to the demands of 
the increasing consuniption. Yet, though the benefits accru- 
ing to the county from this noble Hver are confessedly great, 
there are inconveniences. attending its navigation, which tend 
to impair fthd lessen them. The causes of these inconveniences 
^e as follow: the iprds and shoals freqiiient in a river whose 
ied has a considerable oecirvlty, and consists of matter of very 
^fferdit quatities ; th^ deficiency of water in drought and the 
Overflow in rainy seasons ; and the mibcte of hauling barges by 
men instead of horses. The. irregularities, of the water have 
Been greatly increase^ by the emhanknients which have been 

(5 4. raised 

» . * . - ■- -- • 

* Mr. Telford's Account of tiie Inland Navigation of Salop, in Arcbde^i 
oon FlyoUey'b Report, p, 864^ 
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i^ed to protect, the low lands in MontgomeryshijEe, and ip^ the 
upper part of the county of Salop. Formerly, when the river 
had arrived at a moderate height, it.ove^owed those low lancU 
to a great extent, which thejrehy operated as an immense reser- 
voir, and took off the top waters of the hfgh floods ; and th^se 
waters returning to the 'bed of the river by slow degrees, 
proved a supply to the navigation for a long time after the 
flood began to subside ; but bein^ no^ confined to a narrow 
channd, they nse suddenly t9 a gr.eator height, and flgw off with 
more rapidity than f^nnerlj. Hence the navigation is at one 
time impeded by uncontrolable floods, and at another left des- 
titute of a sufficiency for its ordinary purposes. To remedy 
these inconveniences, and thereby to improve the navigation, 
two plans have been suggested. The first is, the curing of 
the shallows which are in the river between Gloucester and 
Worcester, and the forming of locks and wears from Worcester 
upwards. The practicabili^ of this improvement is shewn by 
the following s^tement pf the duitances apd falls : 



• 



Stations. DUtttfice Toio/FolZ. FallperMUe, 

In Miles, fi* iii. ft, in. 

VhMK BtlAewas to Bridgenorth 11 29 6 9 S 

From Bridgenortb to Stoorport, Worces* 

teishire • ••• 18 41 9 « 4 

From Stoorport to Worcester 13 23 1 *^ 

From Worcester to Gloucester •• 30 10 4 



As a further recommendation of this plan, it is argued, that 
by the establishmei^t of locks and weauB, the waiter of the Se- 
vern might be turned to the working of corn-mills and iron 
forges, and relieve them from the precarious supply of trifling 

brooks, often dry in summer, and at all times inadequate m 

» 

qivantity. 
The second plan is the formation of reservoirs for the re- 

ception of the flood-waters ; the principal of them amo^g the 

• • • V 

bills m Montgomeiyshire, and the inferior ones In dingles, and 

ether 
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juSmx Gonvenaent' places along the hanks of the mer. By this 
means the impetuosity of the floods n^ght be greatfy checked, 
.and a resenre of water might be in constant readiness to regil>- 
Jate the naT^g^don of the river in dry seasons, Isnd to aQSVW 
vai'ious purpose m agneulture and rural economy. 

With regard to the mode of hauling barges, an obvious im- 
jptofvement would be the opening of a good towing path along 
the river, and the substitution (if horses for men in this sbnrish 
labour. That this project is perfectly feasible, even' on the 
most difficult banks, has been shewn by the laudable and 
successful experiment of Mr. Reynolds, of Ketley, who 
formed a path for horses near his manufactories at Coai-Ptort, 
and carried it on Uirough rugged banks, and over some of 
the worst fords, for a distance of two miles, to the Iron 
Bridge* 

The fish found in die Severn in its course through Shropshire, 
are salmon, pike,- flounders, trout, grayling, and eels. There 
are also chub, roadi> and dace, in great numbers* Shad also 
IS found, and it is remarked, that fish of thiiB species, cao|^t in. 
any other rivers than the Severn and tke Wye, are. scarcely 
eatable. There ,9re also 809»e. lampreys in the ShrapdMce part 
of the Severn ; in Worp^t^dhir^ tbey are plentiful. 

The principal tributary river^) are ^ Camlet, the Vymweyi 
the Tern, the Clun, the Ony, and the Teme. There a^, be- 
sides, innumerable rivulets and streams, which adorn and ferti" 
lize the county. 

The LAKES of SluNjpshire, though not numerous or extensive^ 
farm a variety in its landscapes rardy to be met with in those 
ef the midland counties of En^and^ That adjoining the town 
of EUesmere covers 116 acres, and there are others hi the 
neij^bourliood of smaller extent. Near Whitchurch are abo 
two meres. On the west side of the county is Marton Ptel, 
contataing upwards of forty->five acres. North of the Severn, 
besides the EUesmere and MThitdiurch meiesi are Fennymere, 
Ll^naclyqpodl, and Ancot. At Sbawardine is a fine piece of 

water, 



.immi coneting itfxMt fttty ad^« Sdutii- df Ae Serem, a fieir 
Juflbi ftmn^SbrviMbtifi^v Is Beaumefre^ a smeH but beautHii] laEe, 
4il:fribidiwe>ilMllIi«r««fterliEivte dccttion to advert &'ourta« 
fogvopkidi decall. It % 6bB6rvabi6 that the side of the comity 
miMt in numing intteni, has fewest pools of any 



I. ■>• 



SMa tbe etmvefiiiStices of carriage afforded by so .fine a 
^Mter'at ^the S^i^em^ this c^ASywas probably more tardy than 
trthenH lA the jntrodnctlan of nav^able cakals. The increasing 
iiaa aa lwi Sm- its mineral and agricultural products, however, 
mated a necessity f6t devking some mode of conveyance to 
Atanl mafkets, more rapid and less expensive than land- 
cirtiage. ' The example of olfcher counties had demonstrated 
die adirtftitages cf artificial navigation ; and those derived from 
the Severn itself afforded arguments sufficient to justify the 
ffperimttnt. The oolU and irod found in (iie immediate vici- 
nity^ of that ibm, would be bought to iharket on lower terms 
fiUHiiiMtte prodiiodl In more distant districts ; and it was ob- 
woiA.fhBt Mthing h^ a ^tmSiiGp mode of ^HMtuneyance was Want^ 
Vg>ia'4UitMrerto die Atter a fiiir chance of competition. This 
«MMi poi^iaitely e^d^t'Ib the instance of lihe coal and irofk 
mines of OkkehdjBUt^ an<i Ketley. liut it was fbund, that 
iKMrofer «ArantAg««ftu9 'tt'c^aal might Mto dies6 niinte, there 
Mfatad-a Dnrmidabl^ obstacle fin thd natute bf' the ground, ahd 
iba pfcsfMt Amt cutting onewaa, fot a King tkhe, totMer^ 
impracticable. The high, rugged, and insulated rMges ove^ 
whichit most nocMiaitiy pass^ i^d^edit hnpcMaible to collect 
ml#eiefve a soffident qoantity 6f water for the purposi-s of 
tockag^ tife only mo^ whieh had, at that thite, beeh prai$<> 
tUMm Bvitiidn,' fi»r eonveyihg boats iVom a higher to a lijwet 
tevalr-:. f' . . 

T&es«4lAcidtie»'^ht for ages have ejEkted, had not ih6 
aaeaiis* of surmc^onting tftem^beieft su^g^MeAby^the boM aftd 
iuieGi(^l«M^iti^nuity of- IKtir. "^^^m Iteynblda of ICetley. This 
g^ntleifiaii ha^g oe^Helkfii tb inqprove the mode 6( conveying 

iron-stone 



.ironi^tume asichcoeb from the, (^mji/^t^^ifg(m iiRtkihft 
Xjeiiejf throug}! a 4!9t99oe of a voile mi ahalf^ ai^ja^chtij^^ii^ 
1^ seventy-^three fe^t, viade a Qay^p^;i^a]» i^ul ^oqMQKMd 
an inclined p)asey,wit}i a ck9ul»]i9 ijpop rail^pvajf, ^ymfi^nf 
vhich the load^ h^ fiaBsing dQirOf .bc^gf^ $$ W^A^ wM^ 
a load fiearly equal %o 09e-thilr4 of its oiifi ,9^i|glit» IMl lih 
clliied plaoe wa« coxi^le^ in 179d« t^ffviiH^^ ir#»./Hii|i 
discovered to b^ app}lc9i))l« to tb^ i^t^ti^ni^af tito.grQWA 
vbicfa lay betweien tbe 09km G^tp» andjEbe Sf)rei9»» ^i^^m^ 
.tbis impressioB, a sMhfcriptin^a .h|iriDgb<^ i^pt^^ iOMlf a& 
act of pariiament waq obtaue^ (qf^ihfi St^gg^hm Wb^:' ^': 

The general direction q[ Ibis caiNi^^.isiiei^y SfUmMflh 
to south : it commences on the north side of the IjHOiifin 
jroad from Sbrewsbuiry» ^t i^;. place- $»^Hed: PooKifipgt^k't ^fod» 
and proceeds aboMt 100 yards on, i^ lefyo) ; it ^^a ^f|so#9ds. 199 
feet, by an indited pbme of 3^ ^yv^ m J^^gMl* $)iH99 t|l|^ 
«top of this incUned pbme^ (whidi i|» th^ .smwnt tevehofjIlM^ 
canal) it passes on through Wfockpnidiiie a^dr^ii^^ll^tt ^tUl 
and ironstone moriBi a^fl, oear ih^ i>ak^ . Q(|t$ib V ji9»l^d . ^ 
.the Keldey caBa| bef(Nret-meiilioii€?d i..^o|R tbe9$$f ilsgfiet.'WPifj^ 
the Holin0swQQ4 iron-works, propeeds tq. SqptM ]Mlh 
wh^re ^brarch, spiking off to tb^.n^ i>a$8«iii't)eim..l(ir.tb^ 
Lightmiwe and Horseh^ jfon^-w^ks, a^A IffrmWKMw d 
Brierly Hill, near ^ Coatt^rool!; Da|»^ The pafimXm9"oi4kfi 
canal, turning to fhe 1^ at Sottti^^ank^g^es ^tOT^M 
mill Fann> where it d^sc^ods j ji6iG«eli(1^y w h 
yards in length: ft^pi the ipi^timi ^ ths iiict«R0d. ^toitit 
passes on to the east of MaMey, ^pM iv reftphes. libe .tfaplfs 
of the Severn, at ^u^ tw^ aiiVsaMow the iroo^bdc^; bet!^ 
it descends 207 ^^^ by an is^Uo!^ fteie whichis SfiOyirib 
in length; from the bottom of this inclined .p|ane> ig pmflj|H> 
parallel with the ravc^, and on a lev^ idHii« the^reteb «f the 
floods, to Coal P^rt^irb^ire it termiiB^tesk . . 

On the completion, of tfre StM^^pflbire caMlf tOMlblB^'.of 



* Mr, Telford's Accoanti ot sop. 
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' Ma S tt rMf greater extent, was projected/ The heavy ex- 
pense attending the l8Bd*carriage of coid to Shrewshiuy from 
tiie^Oaken Gates had tended, from year to year, to raise the 
•fnrieeef^hat article,. The establishment of a cand appeared 
'the mdst efecturi. means of checking this growing evil ; and, 
*attfie'«amet]nse, bypassing through a tract of coal country, 
'It^phmAed the additiona! advantage of ensuring a more abun- 
<dint sujpply to that market. These considerations, joined to 
fhe project of agricultural improvement, in the cheap and 
•ekpadilioiis conveyance of lime and other manures, led to the 
fonnattan <^ a company, which entered into a subscription-, 
*and Obtained an act of paiAiament for making the Shrewsbury 

«' Hlmilg purchased about a m3e of the nordi end of a 
*6hort canal, cut by Mr. W. Reynolds, at the lower level at 
'Wroekwardlne Wood, in the direction of Ketley, the Shrews- 
hvry Canal Company erected an inclined plane of 223 yards in 
•ieiig^, and 75-ftet of fidl.- From the termination of this plane 
-tile oanal passes on <by £yton M91 to Long Lane, where it 
irfaferses a- vall^ of Considerable length, crosses the river 
'Itoi, at the height of I6'feet abos^e the surface of the meadow, 
by mialis of an aqueduct and an embankment. Near this place 
ft oroases the turnpike read, from Wellington to Shrewsbury, 
tlien pttraig on to Rodington, and over the river Roden, 
ihrottgh Withingtonto near Ateham, it enters a tunnel of 970 
ywdi'in length ; from the north end of the tunnel it continues 
aloAg the base of Haghmond hill to Pimley, where it crosse* 
ii valley on a small aqueduct and embankment : thence passing 
aioi^ the banks of the Severn it terminates in a large bason 
and coal-yard at iheledimus leading into Shrewsbury, called the 
Castle Foregate* 

The Ettesmere navigation may be called a system of canals, 
extendmg through that large and fertile tract of country, 
^hidiiiea bet^treen the banks of the Severn on the south, and 
tboaa of the river Mersey on the north, and between the con- 
fines 



fines of NorUi Wa)e8 on the i^mi, and tbe hordecs 44 3(«C>idf ^ 
sbire on tlie east^^a spaee of fi% miki in leogt^ and m^m 
thantwen^in bFeadtfa, etdusive of the TaUejfs wt^xik Oftm 
into North Wales.. Its grand object isln unite the 8ev«Kp,:tl|e. 
Pee, and.the Hkxwff and by that means to open a oeauuini* 
cation, from the .abovemoationed distsict to the posts. of Liver- 
pool and Bristol. The commercial advantages aocriKJ^ :&pm ' 
this connection of those rival por^ though vesy coittjdecaUi^ 
SLfs only of niinor importance^ when conqpared with the bem^* 
ficial effects resultii^ from the inflnwice it will have on tht 
agriculture <^ the interjacent coontiy. 

These h^py ccmsequences may be^ best exempUfiied by . 
tracing the various brandies, of the navigation of £Ue8maf% 
but as this is a subject of a comparatively local nat9i% we 
shall defer entering i^on it until we come to treat of the topo-^ 
graphy of* that town. 

We ought not here to omit noticing a short canal, fiwmad 
by ihe Marquis of STAFFonn» which commences at Douodng- 
ton Woody and proceeds on a level to Pave Lani^ near New- 
porty a distance of about sevcai miles; with a branch, to his 
Lordship's lime-works at LiUeriiaU. This canal was made for 
the purpose of conveying coals to the latter phbce, fiwnhia 
Lordship's works at^Donnington^ an4 to the whaif jyt fism 
Lane» for public sale. 

In districts where the inequalities of surfiice would not ad^ 
mit of canal navigation^ another mode of conveyance has been 
adopted to a considerable extent, that of forming iron tiA 
ways, on which articles are carried in waggons, containrng 
from six to thirty cwt. This useful contrivance may be iq^lied 
to every variety of uneven country, at a smidl expense, and 
from the simplicity of its principle, may be carried on In.ihe 
most expeditious manner. 

It is diflEicult to speak on so generd a subject as the com* 
MERCS and manuvactubbs of a county, without aniiripating d»> 
tails which relate 14 the particular towns and distrkts where 

they 
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aJiff^ ^€ CBtne^ dal A'flAiid^'braiielr cif the eomiiierce' 
bf i^Sfodf^re .id 'tW staple ^dki^^tr Std^s^feknry, hi fflbheb' 
BMWeVsh^^ehsU Thef iiadftefe^^ ar^' bbu^t sif^V^sh Po6l, in 
a coiafk^ 'hiold^ foi^ iKftt purpose, evet^ dther'Moiiday. Most 
oimm^tkitaii&'ati nM§ ih' M^tgd&eiysHii^i amcf gome 
]iidiiH^«^i^<>i'<&^P^ii9 u^' tftb riei^bi»rltig {iarts of^ Shropfilfaire.'' 
'fflto'fliii^^^ Ritfl' maHeet ««lb at frohi^mii^ence to foor- 
sliS^gs'^fatd^ iii^.p'^i^ ysLtSs I^ng^ on an average. 

Tfiiiy'^<Afefly'T«aWff'H(/ t^ EAidott tfierifiktitis, who are' 
iSt eytj^Tteml ^ Hie* wdBi are ikbricktM in MTetioiiethshire and 
DeniMghshire, and brougl^ to iSKr^vt^ury, Whefe'thiey'are sold ' 
101 a dose market, that is m a Hidl, where hbn'e but-members of 
tlife^BWqftet's Coriiij^ much' of^ 

tfiiif mifiittliaft bt^en ahtlBp^ted^y the^ country, and; 

th^^ahreWi^ry dtapersf iflleitiiselves' dte orteii' forced to send ' 
thither; webs are about 200 yards long, and maybe wortti"^ 
&6tk one t^ifflBg* tb tWenf^ p^ce per yard. I^fe Webs that are 
mad^ ih Meirioheth'shire arte abSut'^even-feigh^ yard widcff' 

anH^^'caiHed'iSfeiwg- 01* SUgltCduntri/ Cloth.- Those irikde in 
Uinb^fariiife aris callM SmdU'W Lorw Cbiihtry Cloth, llie ' 
fdnner, M%er vdidkrgditig' the processes*of foiling' mid shearing, 
aftf^ekj^ked^ih bales elf dlfirereiit sizes; Hie ultimate ttiiti^ket^ 
ar^-]^])£nd^-<jrermany, and'America; 'Phb small doth is about" 
one^eighth of a yard narrower than the odKer ; the ^eb istliS^ 
saptt6 tfthgtf)!^ Many of tb^e ar^ sdd'at Osvt^estry market, and* 
are' genetaff^'tfyed Wefeteth^'are exported.^ Th'ey supply 
ctohing'R)riitWe slaved in the West Indies aftd South' Anierica. ' 
Tte ntattttfaotttre- in 'VFileif fay' means of 'jennies hitfroduced* 
into &mls' and' private 'li'ouses^ has greatly increased of late 
years. The lAarKet^at Pool was formerlj^ engrossed by the 
Shtewlsbury drapeii, but at pt«sent it is* attended' also by 
tradesmen from Wrexham and other plates. "The wool of the" 
comxtxy is^insufideht'for the manutfctate. 'She extent of the 
tradii cannot be accurately stated for want o^ diiti foJr & proper 

Of 



ir<»li dts^ript . am. the tiM# qan^ickistibb- Gfirdfln pfrti^ «nt iHllf^ 
v^j8sels» of j|i coarse l^rio, are:?xMfteiat Brosd^y; "^btt^b^^lNSo^. 
is iil^o^ no^ for ibe vowaxiSiustm^c. of ea^cellent tdbiCfiO-pigMc 
At CuMghto]!^ in tl^t iieigl4y>urbood> », Bt (Mm^msMMmjtA 
of grei^. QsxelJleiH^ At Cpfi ,Port cdouned ehimi af .lilr 8ai|0i 
is mad^» and th?reis atnw^ii&otiire of tba| specjite cC-^MBlwp^f 
wnrc^ <;^Ue4 the Qui9«q's» or W£4gewoQA'a^^^fiNeii Die:]toi0(br 
8% of Clardin^jQo, in t)iia county,: prpdiioea ti^'ipMl^'flllA 
clay# tl|p 'fixn^ep of whtch. i% saiU ^ Im anye^ar li^'liMbdsi^ 
port^ from, Ga^r^arvoiwihire^. for ttie «p^ of AftrSlafiAKUiii^- 
pottcirii^ '"" >:.-:./f 

Thei^ are sevenil. iwlb. for c^^^: nooifeii' cljith' is^ lUib 
cc^Hlkiyj one of the mgi^ ogaisidefwMe' jg^at) t^^botteirodd, . ahwk 
nine oailes i|ot^ , of ^nj^m^ry^ In- Ae neji^bpurfaii^il of Aailo 

tovii nWBQTi liraBC^.of tbe IkwPUnMkiave'carry^inB^'^"!^'^^ 
Ja]^Q:qmi4l»^i3f Oft'coaiiRei Ji^ tUeadi kUiakmi: 

CQttij^ fi^qry, tik^it^tenial jeotvidaaayltfif.whidiy mH jnsgtatdkitiaiq 
ad^y^m^ IB iillieslidMMi^^ 

Tfae;lPfS}^A7l0M ef Jthii ^ofwfy^aeocr^bg to-tlie rMiviL*Bii|dfe : 
und^ t^ii^. of !^i .<jreQirgiej t^; Ti)ini^a]Mdtnt%d.totiia(r,Mllt 
peinfiup- Stni^'d^ ,{wiriad -wHaiirtUaiislatei^ »ai laipiiyilaBtt 
itiqre«»^:4tfkd i^vlaif!lriagj8talSB oflhe- maaifaBinm^ abd didnaaA^.* 
fonBK4pr^eis9 joC^psifi{iknFfd/i»pfOM£oaBt,ft&\r^ 
to augment the nmnber of the inhabitants. /{i^-.r : 

Shropshire sends twelve members to parliament; for the 
county, two ; for the boroughs of Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridge- 
north, Wenlock, and Bishop's .Cdstl^^tf(0 each. The principal 
landed proprietors, who have an influence in the representation, 
are;AB Earlrofi B^il^ ^tlM^^Lerds' Bl^adfyrd and' Bi^rwick; tfie 
Hilbpth6€i9ii)ttSyand€oiJBof«6ter/ ' ' 

Iti.concladitig;4U0<g«n«raKdt6cnfiption^ we ma^be* a&t^Wed, 

wiliieQtiuaaadibgiii^ttinovalioii onthe original design of'iins 

: " ' work. 
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work, to attempt a portraiture of the inhabitants of the counQT' 
No where can be found a more interesting {HCture of tibe 
genuine English character than that exhibited in the state of 
aodeQr in Salop. Its proximity and relation to Wales proba- 
bly contributes to preserve the tone and heighten the colour* 
ing. The gentry are not, perhaps. Wholly free from that species 
of pride, which, as it consists more in dignity than in haughti- 
ness, may indeed be termed a Ming, but can hardly be deemed 
a vice, especially because it does not tend to impede, but rather 
to enooivage the exercise of those social virtues, which ame- 
liorate tbe condition of the lower classes. The ladies of Salop 
rank eminently among the beauties of England, and are equally 
distinguished for those mental qualities, which give lustre to 
personal charms. The middling classes partake of the character 
of the higher orders; they are hospitable and intelligent. 
Their example and influence operate powerfully in improving 
the habits of the labouring poor, and in eibcmg those traces of 
bariiarism and vulgtfity, which are but too frequently the re> 
preach of the common people of these kingdoms. The nume^ 
reus dnritable instttutions, and tlie various respectable societies, 
fi»r the proaotion of iMalal adenoe, estiMished in the county, 
fidfy attest the truth of dris eulogy; to which we may be jus- 
tified in addingt that Shropshiie, by its inhmd situatioo and 
the independent spbil of ita iphabitants will, for a long time, 
piescnt a fimnidaUe barrier to the corrupting inroads of 
fiiieig& manners, and the no less pernicious progress of domestic 
luxury. 



SHREWSBURY. 

THE antiquity of this town is denoted by linany ancient 
vestiges of British and Saxeft architeeture ; and by the con- 
current testunony of writers, who have delineated the warlike 
achievements of those nations; but its or%in has not been 
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deterBiined "hj aidy 'writi0r bf Medtftbifalied antiidrity. It 16 geM-' 
TnHy supposed .to have- been IfiS^miiidd iti the fiffli centuiy^ aflefr 
the destruction of the Roman Urico&iunr, as a place lik'6l3rto 
offinrd the harrass^ and distract^ Britons an asylum from ^the 
desolating ineumons. of theiv iSkkaton inyadersi ' The efninaic^y 
on which itis built, wa^ then called Pen-gwern, or **'tAe Head 
of. Alder Groves ;" ^and when it was taketa l^ ^e Saxdhs ft 
received the synonymous name of Scrobbes-byrigj ** tk^ HiUbf 
Shrubs.*^ The ancient Welsh called it YmmiMg^ or. the De- 
light 9 probably, observes Pennant, of its princes, and in this they 
haye been followed by their deseendants. After the Conquest - 
the. Normans, in :endeavouring to accommodate many Saxon 
names to the genius of their own tongue, or to the peculiar 
nature of their pronunciation, gave this town the arbitrary 
names of Shrobbesbury, and SloppesbttrSe ; &om whence, by a 
Bimilar process, incident to every language, have derived the 
wo^ds Sbrewsburjc and Sabp, in Latin,* Salopia. 

This town is situated nearly in Ae centre i)f the county, of 
which it is the capital; . It stands <m two gently risiiig emiAenceir, 
formed by the Severn into, a most agreeable paniilsttla, which, 
when beheld .from the ai^acent ooiintry, ha^ a bdld ctod '^com- 
manding appearance. ' The elevation of its isite, the natu- 
ral, .and .perhaps, consequent dryness of the soil, the purity 
and, excellence of i^ witer, to wfalcli may , be added, the 
.cleanlmess and sobriety of its inhabitants, dl contfibiite to 
give that saltthrity to the ak*,- finrwluch it hfis been always 
.edebraled* 

When the Brttons iuul established themselves on tHe Pen^ 
gwerii^hiU, they built a city, which, as has already been in* 
timated, they called Pengwern. This soon became the capi-^ 
tal of the Welsh Princes, being advantageously situated in that 
part of the division of Wales, called Powisland. The royaj 
palace of Brochwel Yscithrog, who lived about the year 607, 
occupied the spot of ground, subsequently the site of thf old 
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x)iiiqch «f Stf C%i4* Thia ci^^tail MaainediiiihepoiMtria^ 
<»f>theBnfe0ii«iniBiiy'i^|^; tiU«l leaaglh the deatraetive sp«it 
1^ cestlfiiK hraYery of th^ Stooas oompdkd them to ibendoii 
t^ 8e«t of iium iHicestor9» ^nA drove (hem to sedc die preser- 
vatioa 4kf tiheir d^aity end indej^eodeti^ in the mmiDlwBaus 
district 9f Methreftd) in BlMligeineitirHhine. We have dvead^ 
renifurked, Aa^ oa the uiraifoiis by the fiexona, Beogweni 
Powis wea oalle^ Scrobbea-bgrrig* and that it ma considerably eot 
haged by its new possMmra. In 1006, Ethdied iLepi the 
Christmas holidays at t^ place; and io the year. lD16*the» 
habitants r^olted to the Danish chief XlJamite. Ijiay were^ 
however, aQ;et wards compelled to return to their natural aUb- 
giance, and were severely punished for their defection by Prince 
Edmund, aim of Ethelred, afterwardi King Ednund Ironside. 

Alphelm, a prince of the blood, having been invited by Edeic, 
duke of Mercia, and son-in-^law to Ethefared, toalumquetat 
Shrewsbury, and afterwards to a hunling party, was baiefy 
murdered dormg the db^se, by tme Godwin Porthund, a butcher 
of the town, whom Eds ic had hired for thut pnpoae. llus 
drctanstanee pnobably gmne rise to a coston, prevalent during 
the rejgn of Edwand the CoD&asor, of keeping wi^^ overdie 
person of the king whenever he caaoeio hunt jb tbe Be^ghboar'» 
log woods of these parts, which, he sometimes HA*' In this 
reign SHirewabury haA two bondred and fifty-evo houses, be* 
sides the jwint,t whtdi was under the direction of thitte4ifiec«8^ 
who were coaqpelkd'to (payaato the royal tneaauvy twenty shil- 
lings at the end of every fifteen days while the money was cuf^ 
rent. Ili^re is a coin still in preservation hsmig Aia niscrip- 
tion: Edvtard Reus Angliaf and on the reveise, AdKUUPWH 

•Fow^lySS. Bemaaors Wala^ Val, m, p, edfi,.ied*^ 1$}0, fiatslio.aa 
elegant aiid interesting tittle wonk, coQipUe^ wMh great care, aad^pntaio' 
ing much valuable antiquarian research not foand in P^llipa'c history, eo- 
tifledySome Account of the Ancient and Present State of Shrewsbury ; it 
was published at that town in 1SU8. 
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&H)^ DoomBcbqr btfbk; iridafa mentiaiis tfite fliet» ikd Ukm 
paelicthir notiot of Ih^ fhUowjag dhu^rdiea: St Almund 
[AUqiiuod}, St Ju]iw» SMloa Churdi^ St CeiA [Ckud}, aviA 
iJm monastery of St Pet^.- 

AAer the Monaia eonqitedt in tke yao* 1067^ 0r 9CCor(iilig 
to Bapinasd Htwe, 1069^ EdricOie Forester, widi theaiA of 
jOim QWjmid, PriniSe of Waks, laid siege 16 Slvewrimy ,- btt 
WiKam'tiio Cttiq««ror» wK^ kad but jjoal vetufned ftom livisii 
tohianitfvecoantry» inordetto quell fl^riflingtiiniulteirtdcA 
every where bogan to thrcaien hw Brlflisb dominians, aoooi t-aiaed 
the aiege^ and poniahed, or cajded the leading English chk6» 
while he to^ ample vengeanoe o» the Weldb. EdriCy however,, 
was one of thehuitloyiddto theanua or tbe-persuBsaons of llt^ 
Nonnan monnrcfat He nevertheless obtained fingifenass from 
the mereenary dcnency of William^ and was afteKwaida ccstdred 
to sonk^ dqpwd of trust and ^vour, 

bi this* reipiy vRoger de Mo^tg^maryy the fiMnmrite and re<p 
lation of the Conqueror^ was ereated Earl of Sbreandbutyi Amn- 
dd^ and^hiAoster^ and hadsev^il very cstannwrgrante made 
\^f inchittfigy ai has beem aheady ofabenrady nearly the vdiole 
of the cQuhty^ besidei an htindied and fifty!ei||kt manons or 
lordfllii]!^ IB oftot imts of the Idngdoiv* In |me of the deeds 
transferring these manorial grants, R<^er styles himself, Rogerms^ 
dsigraMySkt'fiit^urienikCotl^a; Ro^r, bythe graceofGod, 
Eari of Shrembury* 

In Doomaday Survey^ 1086, Shrewri^ary is stiiedl a eityv and^ 
the abbey is said to have bean founded where the pariah chnrch 
ef the city stood. TWe hook alio oontainseaummary of several 
iBBiiei|>alk!iva, cesfeams^ aaid usages, for the intemal regulations 
ef thepaiice, aodfer increaarngtbe king's revenues. The whole 
iHSmttt eif ammal texcB was ^tt. oi^ which the Img^hwi tw<^ 
dtiid% add dse^ aheriff OM. 

.Hug^ de Slontgomery^ wfa^ had suceieeded ins iadier Roger 
in die easldom «f Shrewdbwry,. haxnn^ been 8hot%afteatow» 
from ^ skSfid hand of Mifam, King of M i iin/ „ was: seek' 
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eeeded by his elder forofher Robert de Belesme;^ Yrt the cha'^ 
racter and conduct of this profligate tyrant, hereditary despo^ 
tisniy as is usually the case in all such irrational compacts, wa<^ 
more conspicuously manifest in vicious propensities than even 
in his accession to power and territory. Such instances as this 
make one lament that hereditary succession must rank among 
ddakx necessary evils incident to every human establishment* 
Earl Robert united with that party who opposed the pretensions 
of Prince Henry, son of William Rufos, and espoused the more 
legal ckttms of Robert Duke of Normandy, who was just 
returned from the slaughter of the unojflfending inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, still heated with the fire of superstition, and a more^ 
durable passion for the beautiful Sibylla ; and who^ eventually 
lost the kingdom through the delays which his enthusiasm in. 
the East and his amours in Italy, had occasioned. The settle- 
ment of Henry !• on the throne -of his father did not abate the 
intemperate zeal of Robert de Belesme in the service of the 
Duke ; and he was hence induced to speak in direct terms i^inst 
the person and government of the king. He afterwards broke 
out in open rebellion, strengthened hi» castles in Shropshire,'* 
and at Shrewsbury built and fortified a flank wall, from each 
side of the castle, across the isthmus, down to the side of the 
Severn. 

Upon this, the earl was publicly declared a traitor, and the 
king marched against him with a considerable force. The snr^ 
render of Bridgenorth to Henry,* induced the earl to quit 
Shrewsbury, and to commit its defence to three generals and' 
eighty soldiers, hired expressly for the purpiose. With the es^ 
sistance of a few Welsh, with whom he had made peace, he fre^ 
quently disturbed the royal forces, tDl being much harrassed by 
William Pa&tulf, a Shropshire man whom he had formerly offend- 
ed, he was compelled to return to Shrewsbury. Soon aflerwarda 
die town was beset with an army of 60,000 men'; and Robert 
de Belesme bad scarcely seated himself in the castle, when the 
in a peremptory tone- demanded the immediate surcender' 
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<if ihail plws, Ifarei^eiiing, in case <^.^Feftt8aly in th|*ee days to 
besiege the town, and liang. evsiey one fouad in the ci»tle» The 
earl pens^iAg-that nodring wa^ to be.done, confessed his trea» 
fton, iiD]ilared the royal clemency, and sent ^ keys by the 
hands of Raiph, abbot of Seez, aftetwardsarchbiahop of Can* 
terburyy whidi the king accepted, and banished the restless 
earl to Normandy, to the , universal satisfaction of the peopie^ 
who were ^ad to get rid : of so troaUesome an oppressor. No 
lcHager» however, within hearing of the king's threats, the spivit 
of revenge and ambition. re^kindled in his lu^east, and he con*' 
Driyed once more to* appear in anitt against Henry ; but was at 
length taken prisoner, and igaominioinly conveyed in chams to 
finghmd, where he ended • a miserable life, a dose prisoner at 
Warehau. 

^ The irebeHioHrjpf the earl commenced A^D. 1108» and«in the 
yeay in which he died the king sent certain members of his 
privy council to Shrewsbury, on pretence of consulting lor* 
Weill aj^ Blitfayti, respecting the stale of the royal affiurs; but 
mhm ((his dl-fiited Welshman arrived at the town, he waa con* 
demned for treaaon, and committed to prison. .. , . . 

We purposely omit the legend of the coufageooa Virgin^ 
Wen^ede,- whose bones are said to have been buried in the 
abbey at Shrewsbury, in the reign of King Ste^phien,, The 
%porf ttf this OKtraordinairy female, has been dialled by Pen* 
nai^ty and cited by PbiUips, the* historian of this town, with a 
minuteness sufficiently correct to iprattfy and disgust the curibus 
«nd the rational. It is prope^r, however, to notice a few ciiv 
outucitatiees, which are said to owe thdr origin to the tradition of 
this doubtful saint. One of the Abbey Foregate Fairs, kept on 
the 22d of JuH^ 0«.S. we are informed, was established on the 
the feast of Wenefirede'e decollation. The other fair is kept 
on the f^t (^ Sl Peter ad vinetda* Pennant says that a guild 
or fraternity 'was -established at Shrewsbury, in honour of this 
miraculous female; and he describes its common seal, which 
be eays, he had taen in his possession, as a curious relique of a 
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vitpen&tkiAt ftdm MA religjonitate of inoJkiti lUaM hs^ fii 
this cmxtay at teist, joliappilyaneigfid. 
• In lldSiy Wiyiam PiiK Akti» a powsdUi barWf .im^ffir'* 
fcM>r of the tomi, Had sheriff of the soiinl^^ IKuHig. Ihe iy«ff| 
betvetn $k^piMn and tSbeEatpT^n Maait^ M^^bmam 99p0im^ 
the oauie of the «aipvei0 ; •and* miih fiavMsl .tuAkn^ft*^ fef 
mmtrtjmesoffoBei the i&roes idf the idng* JUte Jsft tb^ «Mtil#» 
ivhich lie JiadmtBMigijr^telifiQd, wder the cio9iDMdi9|f e.d«p«lgr^ 
geveniov, mium he cobifielkd M mneair never io deliver hil 
InMtio the kjng^ HiiSy holrator, didMitpmveMt tWtnwMMreh 
&Mtei iMStteghjig ttad itkaUg the oaHie; ^ef^r iM^hadi im JiMg^d 
eevemi ixf the garrison fiir diciiir coniiiiiiacjr» . 

Eita Ahm fled^ yei dil inmtaiiiiBd kk aAatencp fta :4l# 
cause in which he had embarised ; and when the en^pvoMi^aiiion^ 
Henry IL siioooede^to the cvoimy.MdikQokfNMQiNM^ the 
castle^ lie ims restored to Us ywi — o fent iend i»stiM,/incIudMg 
the casdfis of Chm sad OewesCi^t 

During ithe siege Just msMlaonfid^ Kisig Megkm jgfmf^oA I0 
Hiftefabey nf fiiidevas a dherler of c61i6rmaAm$ 4stod j^ipU^ 
Sahpesbiriam in Qbttdimef Amo jkm UM* iM Sbsm^ 
tniry in the siega 

EaOym the cetgn o£ King Jiib»» GufynvjrolryQt pi^mt ^ 
JPbiriSy «aiifte 10 Saurewabury, to meeiithe GugUA fieniMil» iben 
assemMel Ist that ptece, to decide upon themMuittrnftcepMqr 
iatae a^spiad to icounteract and onpotis Ike sengttintsjr c|^|ii9r 
sdaiions of the Webb on the hpndcRSr Widi • breaob nf JConAr 
dence» and a ivnat i>f gsiM09ii^^ h^p^ilK uqiwnSil io iilodfilll 
times^ the English ca^meU not e«ly refiised Iq listen io bis p»r 
cific proposals^ bu$ detpiaed hiw ss a prisoner. A ^isettsr* IM^ 
move inbmiian act of couiily erueUly pocufr^d ;iopn 4ftenf ^rdfii 
when the Webbt hamg br^en oeiiaki imfmMfi fipr the dttf 
performance of whidk they bad given as an ho8l»ge Qcei the son 
of Madgon, a hoy undef seven yeaie of age, the English sufr 
fared or oommsfeided a wretch of the nsme of Vepont. me of 
the kiog^i fiaends, to taicQ the mBu^t hostage jsod bang him nt 
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wft»rawrtdl flfr Ule mwitfrA wto iniattmiiilf ^iigmd Magttw 
Charttt^ t(y tiiinfl oirijr ibr tileblMjdofohaAreiii, itttfoniftiMi^ 
fhsMmiM tiO hii vei^jteaMe laid tMB sflHU^ kk tkt^dm^^ 
twenty-eight boys, iHiidl'iMki'fl)* (»M dki one oe0iriofl>«t Noti> 
lingftikm; l%eg«8flttg«te8i)» dttedi^dMiiotpMM 
jtut P^o^Menee. Divoi^ yoMni after HiH lifll>iMMt^ed> pi^- 
£ow act, 1415, Pitodft Idlsn^ya^ of Walesi cume t&^Stinfm- 
buty at tbe Kead^^f a Ibree^ wbose bMMvy had beeii>fl^ifaliiiad^ 
by many Tictorlea c^ver t&e leids» a wMw h et j^ and- had th^ tmnk 
and casde delivered to hbu ivMioat any i^oriaianoo. 

This retributive titeaiph, ho#oMOf^ did* iioir loBg" Matiatte^ 
Arin ¥99b^ we find^ShrOiin^biiry <Aioe more-Bi tlio head* of dn^ 
Engtirii; At tins thne Henry HI. had saeeooded-tht e$spiMbr» 
and cruel John to t^e Bn^Uah' thriHie ; and it ia pleiitilB' W 
notice^tlie diAreiiee in lliia moriarehfa dhjHwition to liiat of hit 
(nredecesson In 1%2I, Henry aani ftr LloireOyii toi Sbfmuk 
bm^, and'thettf d€iidABd tf qnarMl diai had Mne time sab«Mad[ 
b^t^K^een that pinide and- Reea ap Grilitii. He had ptemaotHf 
tideeta the son of Uewd^ tmdisr hk proteotion. 

In ISSS, new ftuda br<*e ottt b^ween the Eaqglish and thjv 
Welsh. The Earl of^ PMl>rok» $nd Ua associates todt advini* 
tage of these events^ andiftedng^iAto Waled, jained Llowallyn. 
Kom thenee, with- dieir attgnsewed foitco, they had wasse thtf 
marches between- tha# cotmtty and Sh«ewBtturj% in whidi Isati 
plikce iliey fowiiP greit^boo^ mA puv ibto hhhfldbifbiits to tiM^ 
sword; The kii^ md'hiB oovmcily thten sasieiaUed at' Qkmoea^ 
ter, determined, after niiich'dt^eratibn, as filia wisest pbliey^ 
to (ifoarm thefhry oflJie insw^getits by oArstO^pardon, and'ttf 
MMi the Bishop jO# Windiester and P43t6t« dte RivaHs, tlM iii-^ 
Migators of these new troubles, from the kingdbm* These po^ 
Htic measures were accordingly socoessftilljf adoptad; but, in 
the sequel, the Earl' of Pembroke was trearHerovisly killed by a 
atab in the back witfi^a-di^lger, having* been previously entioeid 
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aWAj into IreluA It 13 tt^ertforc^l^sa .mirpripi^g tha|; this ireaif 
ilicio should be but t>i short. dmMlon* In; 124'1» the king 
owtrched in a-hostSe mlUQ^er from Gloucest^ to 8hf ewsburjy 
where he:reiD9in^ fifteen df^ySf designing from thence tQ;.pro^ 
Oeed- against Darid ap liewellyn'; but was stopped fi;om pur« 
suing this memJfXQi by ^^ tnp^^r^uhinissiott of David, < 

. In 1960» tb« Eoglijib army, icendezvoused at Shrewsbury ^ 
aad shortly after^ihis totm^ wi|;h.th^'Castle»:fell.4>Qce]nor€^intO' 
tbe<h9nd& of r<ebels, Jhf^r dooi^^howeiffnCy rev^ftpd to their fprmer 
gw^^rsi and:abdut JVfic^Mtebn&s 1267, plenty again appeared atthia 
pif^oe ^Jthe b^ad c^ bis airmyi; designing to quell the new dis- 
turbances whipK thti r^lio^a.tep^coif Llewelljra occasioned. 
JbiA rasolutioQ. wa% Qb«|:r)i()l^; by \he mediation of the Pope's 
Ifgati^ ahd the «uh9i^0A ^ Lleweliym in the fifty-iUrd year 
of thte reign, the gonernnleQlt . ^^ the. town and casde was con- 
fiirr^'by the kiQg On.his' eldest 4<m £d^ard» r 
M.Tk$ ;rq>eated disUiriDances of the Welsh at length rendered 
it^^oecssavy to ta]ce\4om6 VMxre ettedtu^^ precautions for the 
t/me and safety of' tl»r. English ; and« accordingly, the Court 
afJBKciieqiXer^Bd.Kij^fS.Sench, in 1277v during the reign of 
Edward I, were, removedito. Shrewsbury, in. which plaoe.the)!^ 
ai^glU'itoihave been held.at l^st fotr. som^ months.: The Mi-* 
dmelma^ term in theensuii^ year y90» kept bore. 
.uTh^/mo^t remarkable <^ent on recDid thsit n^t took place at 
thi9 town, happened in 1289^. when a writ ^as issued for assem^ 
bUng.the parliament at Shrewsbury, for. the express purpose of 
tak:mg into consideration the measures necessary to be adopted 
with respect to the ungrateful and rebellious David, Prince of 
Wales^^ whom the king had received, when, banished by his 
hcotber UeweUyn, and had moreover enriched him by many 
instances of royal beneficence. David, however, had jnever 
ceased to instigate his brother to war against the English, till he 
himself was taken prisoner and conveyed to Shrewsbury, where 
lie was tried by the parliament, and by their advice condemned 
to be drawn about the town at the tail of a horse, then hanged* 
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qinutered') his bowels binrnt, hii^' fetir qiiarten 'sen€ 
to York, Bristol, Northampton, and Winchester, and his head 
fixied n^r that of His brother LlewfUyn, ^ who had b6ea sdam in 
the battle, on the Tower of London. This ignominioQS -sen'* 
tence • was rigidly executed; and thus ended the last of the 
race of the. native ^inces of Wales^ and with his death coin« 
m'enced a mode of execu^on exercised on traitors^ diagracefiil 
to humasdty, .and usdess-in 'its example. 

During tiiis jpadiament, the king ' and his court .removed to 
'Acton Biulieir; and the lords and comnums affiemhledtbevei 
.Their lordships sal in. the castle, and the'lAnioarable hnref 
house in a barn- belonging to thef:)Bbbiot of -the'monitttecy:^ 
6tiP^ter<and St.!Pisul, at Shrewsbuiy. The honourable aiid 
right honourable members of later times have somewhat <betlef 
oeoommoidations. . * ■ - . i 

." During the revolt, of the ' barons against. Edward II. occa- 
sioned by his attachment to the Spencers, that., monar<5h 
march^ed towards Wales with an army of- thhty thousand men) 
being determined ' to compel the recal of \m fiivomrites from 
banishment. He -was met on his way 'by the burgesses of 
SMirewsbury, who conducted him to the' town with great pomp. 
He reduced the barons, seized 'their castles, and' threw their 
persons into prison. About this titne a tournament was held 
here, which was attended by all the knights and champions' of 
the marches. In one of the combats, the famous Roger Mor* 
timer Earl of March lost his \\St, 

After the depodtion of Edward, at the instigation of the 
queen and her paramour Mortimer, the vengeance of their 
party was severely felt by the few remaining adherents to the 
cause of the injured king. Edmund Fitz Alan, the most distin* 
guished of diese, was takeii while seeking refuge among his 
tenants in Shropshire, by the people of Shrewsbury, who put 
him to death without the form of a trial. In gratitude for lltn 
piece of service, Mortimer, in the name of the imprisoned 
monarch, granted to the burgesses, whom he called *' the 
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good men of Salop,** flU tlie goeds and diti!teb:ft«idiiipon At 



In tfie dOA year ci M» reigit^ Bichard IL honoorad tlul 
tora of Sfafewabvoy in anemhling^ Iw parliataeni iliei^ hf 
adjoumiment ftmn Westminster, which he declinred waa on ac*- 
oaamt of the great love ha had to these paata^ Ob his anmd 
lie ga^e a smnptaonS' feast to the fieeEa and axmneiia iae tJ» 
dbbey of St. Peter and St^ Paid* Hie paiiiaaient was Wd itt 
Ae diapter^faouse, with great splendour^ and an muncrous 
wese the memheraaaMl thsiv retinues, tibat Speed eafla thisi'^tte 
grca* paafianeiit.'' It was. certairfy an iisipoftant ohe^ ibr, 
a mo ng* the artiefios of acciMfttion afterwards brou^tt aganattht 
hing bj Henry BalmghralDe^ weretho enoriiilaat and oppressive 
iaiea which it CBffisted* 

In the succeeding reigtt, a bold attenipt to recoveu theiv Iobj^ 
last indepejadeace waa made by tihe WeMi,.undar the reaowied 
Owea GJyndvT. Thi^ extraordifiary man was disscended finaat 
thehurtaatiirepatnor of Walesk He neceiaed hisedueakioaia 
fiBgiand,. waa appointed, aqmre a£ the: body to&BlGhani IK and 
laithfyiy adheniag lo hi* master fimmghf every change of fi» 
taaa^ waa takeiar witfe him in 'iSbttcaafclbi Chrtfie fail: of the 
king^ he aedied wtth indigaation'to hia patevda! estelta-tt 
Noith Walea. In the firflt year of Heitry LV. some- of tiaMo 
estates were seiiwd by Lord Grey de Bothyi^ a pavfimferof tfa^ 
usurper; Owen sought redrtts by larking his ease, bdfene pm^ 
fiamenty which was di8mis..ed withoat notioe. He their had 
laeomrse to annSy slid reeemered his hnds' by f<Mrce,. laying 
waste those of his aivai. ^laratedbythiaaacoessy he:]aid'claim 
t« the tiarone of Ws&a, and on tl» 2iMi dF g e pttmb cr, HQ(H 
caased himself da be poadaimed pdnce; The Weldanea 
Hocked ta his* standoidy im^iinad by a sopnrstiiMiis tte neia iiaa 
txf his character, which he propaf^ated by poefessilig himaslf an 
aidspi m natnsal nmgicJ 

Kii^ Henry took early and v^omas meaaares to suppress' lias 
hanurectibnv and marched h&pemon against G^mdmc. Qnissoing 

hia 



^ ,bfi$ft 4nd go^ people «f Shr6wsl>ury to secvae thai 
bqpoiti^ «|rc«ig h#ld» «9goii»iig tb^m ta compd all the Weldi 
Hp4iqil% OiP fMUn ^ JimprMaomeiit* ta find secupily for their 
Ifyai bf^viQur* He ^taiiMpd M deci^ve advantage and re* 
tm^ asFaiBtaffiayfiy **with e^e diacemlbrt ffoia Wales." 
I« the coui^ ^f a IfHIg and tedioiw war th^ Welrii chieftain enr 
gage^ anjijefoeftod Ibe tenents^tbe £«rl i^llilarch> oommaBded 
by ^iopg's uncb^t Sir JBdmuiid Mortimer* Affairs now began 
t9'W9fir A i^Nimdah^ ^veot, a&d it was resolved to j^powctttf 
the wair mlb greater yigovr bj invading the enemy from three 
iiff^waX fuarteiiB. The rendeavo^ of the firpt army, com* 
maDdad by tbe king in jpenon, ws& at i^rewsbury ; that of the 
feoeod* wder the £eri9 of SM^rd and Wi^wiok, at Hereford ; 
tbait 9f |hf tbirdy under tbe cpiiduct of Prince Henry, at Ches-^ 
ler« Thi^ . inta^ion W^s mpfie unfortunate than tbosa w^cb 

pn»fiM It; ibe ki^9 fpn^ei^ having undergone eveiry vici««i« 
ttt^^ Amines sksft^ms ai^d ^g»e» in vain attempts to bnog 
lbeb9r^>isWi»lMAP^N9tf #cli(m^ were coo^lled to naahe an 
JMaiffiitinie ^<^ diamraeefiil redreal* 

' Tlu^ M3Et vieinoireble event on record, relative to Shrewe* 
Idu^, Ik tbe battle w¥dh teiviiinated the revolt of the Perciea of 
yf<Qii||lii9Aierlapd» Hfflinet H^ivy the Fourth* The origin eS 
tiWr qpiMfi) V90 a iimMw &oin Ihe monarch to the earl n^t 
t^jr^nvovi V^ C^tlipb i^QPeie tal&en at Hebnedon, which thai 
n^MffiWit 4f^mi m mfifis^s^mmt on his dgbl^ The jealona 
)^)ic]r ^ HfQiy ia tbia pro^ee4ing, and bis ingretitude &r tbe 
servieoi w^^ raia^d hnn p^ tbe tbrene, ronsed tbe in dign a ti o a 
«f $MiHin)bfd«n4t mi inflmned tb^ h^h aoid ef bia aont Lord 
Hmgj ?ffqrt ^boae warlike ^i ^^ di^osition had gained 
him <hp fteiectetiatic i^^jieilaiaon of HotQ>nr. Tbptta* £erl 9f 
y^m^eettTf jronnger br^lhfar t^ ^ortbumberlaiMlk participated 
lit Aeir dieQ(mt«nt% entered imn tbeir vie«a «f revenge^ end 
})rMieH4 hia a^iaiin^e in e?9P<browlng tf^ Wwpev whom tbey 
Ihcgp bt4 ¥nile4 tp «6«iblnib» H<>t«wr» ip4|# «i« the )i<b <^ iba 

conspiracy. 
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conspiracy, took the ' readiest means to bring it to issue. He 
released and made a friend of his valiant rival and prisonet*^ 
Douglas, entered into a correspondence with 'Glyndwr, and 
reared the standard of rebellion, round which all'hi^ vassals and 
adherents rallied. He was joined by a powerful levy from Scot- 
land under Earl Douglas and other chiefs, who,' won by his ex- 
ample, and impelled by a rooted animosity to the '' king of 
England, warmly espoused the cause of the conspirators. When 
all was in readiness for open war, the earl of Northumberland 
was suddenly taken ill at Berwick ; • Lord PeTcy took command 
of the army, and advanced to Sta^ord, where he was jokied by 
his uncle Worcester. Having consulted on* their "•ffalirs and 
inspirited their army by an harangue on the. justice '.^nd glory 
of the cause, they directed their march towm'ds Wales;- iii order 
to efiRsct a junction with Glyndwr. Henry, who -^as apprize)! 
of their movements, placed himself at the head of a- body of 
troops, which had been destined to act against the 'Soots, and 
was then posted at Burton on Trent ; with this army he hurried 
into Shropshire, having previously ordered his' n&ab^ the F^'ince 
of Wales and Lord John of Lancaster, and his'stebdy itfdhere&t, 
the Earl of Westmorland, to meet him with reinforcemenis' at 
Bridgenorth. Aware that every thing depended on celerity" of 
movement, he took possession of 'Shrewsbury jiist ^ the- forces 
of Lord Percy were preparing to assail it. Meantime',' Glytv- 
dwr having mustered at Oswestry ^ numerous leV)^ ^Welsh- 
men, had sent off a detachiheht of four thousand ; bdt'bh' being 
Apprised of the king's success, thought proper 'to' suspend the 
march of his maih body. The gallant leaders of the rebel armyj 
undismi^ed by this failure of succour, by the protracted illness 
of Northumberland, and by the tardy arrival of aid from''othe# 
quarters, determined to give battle immediately* Or the even- 
ing of the Slst of July, 1403, in answer to anofftr df pardoii, 
^ey sent a defiance to the king, grounded on ' certain '€^arge» 
In justificati6n of their revolt. These have bieen so ably sum- 
tnddi up by Shakespeare, 'that we quote his words in preference 

to 
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to those of the chronicler on whose authority he composed 
them. 

HOTS PUB* 

The king is kind ; and well we know^ the kin«^ 
Knows at what time to prQmise, whei\ to pay. 
My father, and my nnde, and myself, 
Did give him that same royalty he wears : 
^ni — when he was not six-and-twenty strong. 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
A poor, unminded outlaw, sneaking home, — 
My father gave him welcome to tlie shore : 
And, — when he heard him swear, and vow to God, 
He came but to be Dnke of Lancaster 
To sue his livery * mid beg his peace ; 
Witli tears of iiuiocency and terms of zeal, — 
My father, in kind heart and pity moved, 
Swore him assistance, and performed it too. 
Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceived Northnmberland did lean to htm. 
The more and less came in with cap. and knee ; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villa^s ; 
Attended him on bridges, stood hi lanes. 
Laid gifts before him, proffered, him their oat(is, 
Gave him their heirs ; as pages followed him ; 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 
He, presently, — ^as greatness knows itself,*- 
Steps me a little higher tiian his vow, 
Made to my father, while his blood wa3 poor 
Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurg ; 
And now, forsootli, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees, 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth f 
Ones out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his conntiy's wrongs ; and by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 

• . Tlie 

« 

* This is a law phrase belonging to the feudal tenures, meaning to sue 
out, the delivery or possession of his lands from those persons who on the 
lieath of any of the tenants of the crown, seized their lands, till the heir 
sued 0ut his lherif» Steeven's Shakespeare. 
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Tlie beartt of «a tbal be did Wf^ for ; 
Proceeded further ; cat me off the bead» 
Of all thefavouritesy that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
. Wliea he wa» penoml in the Irish war. 



In short ttaie after, he deposed the kiog^ 
Soon after that, deprived him, of his hfe ; 
And in the neek of tbat» task'd the whole state : 
To make Uiat wme, soffered bis kinsman Marcit 
(Who isy if every owner were weQ placed 
Indeed his kiq{^ to be incased in Wales^ 
There, without ransom to he forfeited : 
Disgraced me in my happy victories ; 
Sought to entrap me by intelligrace ; 
Rated my unde from the council«board ; 
In rage dismissed my &ther from the court ; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong ; 
And in conchisiony drove os to seek out 
This head of safety; and withal to pry 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuanceu 

A declaration so decisive and hostile dosed every prospect 
which the king might entertain of a coinpromise, and left no 
chance for a termination of the quarrel^ but by an appeal to 
arms. Had the valour of Hotspur been tempered by discre- 
tion, he would have paused on this last resfMrtt xuitil the junc- 
tion of his ally had given him betler assuranctt of success. 
His army was indeed already equal in number to that under 
the, royal standard, and it had the superior advantage of being 
commanded by two of the bravest captains of the age. His 
confidence in his own prowess, and his experience of that of 
his compeer, Douglas* banished every doubt of victory from 
his mind* His arddur, however, was damped by the transient 
impression of an incident, which strongly exemplifies the uni- 
yersal superstition of the times. In preparing for the field Jie 
called for his favourite sword, when he was informed that he 

had 
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hftd ieft it At ibe rSkige c£ Bmrmsh^ near l9irew#btiry« «4iir« 
lie Ittd rested the preceding night. The name of the ytoee 
•ftartled hin, and heaving a deep sigh, he exdaknedy ^ AJaa! 
then mjr death is near at hand, for a wizaed once told jne, that 
I c^ouid not long Ihre after I had ^essa Berwick, which I stho«i^ 
was the towttinthenoith, so called. —Yet will I not be cheaply 

On the morrow, being the ere of St. Magdalene, July 22» 
140S, both armies were ready for action. The field, on which 
they were to contoid, was an open plain, extending north of, 
ShrewshuTf, befbnewMch touoi the king lad drawn otft and 
encamped (lie greHter part of his forces. The battle com^ 
menced at dawn, in a place cidled Bullfield, a short distance 
from the north gate. Percy had stationed a body of his choice 
troops amidst some acres of ripe peas, in order to check the 
advance of Ioar advenaryV hea«y-«mied mtoilry. A fkaurisk 
of trumpets, mingling with She contendiiig shouts of " St. 
George and Victory f' and <* Esperaunce Perc^f' was the 
signitd of onset, which was answered by a tremendous dncitarge 
of arrows from both lines. The Scots, who had the van in the 
eonfedenite army, attacked the biog's centi-e with great futy, 
and threw it into disorder, but he hwftaning with fresh sac^ 
cour, rallied his brqken troops, and recovered their grousid. 
He dispkyed a degree of courage and ooisstancy worthy of the 
important atakefbrwhicii hfe fimght, frequently exposing Y&nt- 
self In the thickest of the baltle, iriicdh indeed he might fhe 
flBOsenfely do, since ke Iwt, with hlsoMfuaiprecautiony dimt- 
vished the chances of |;teV9onal danger, hy investing several 
dfiosrs vbl logid habMhatents. Events soon proved tbe pru«> 
Ainee^of 'tyt stratagem c Percy sought him in every xftxtutt of 
the fidd, and'I>oq||feB ^witfi equal impetuosii^r slow Are^ «f 
those mock-momrchs with his own hssqid. The figkei^roour 
bttABie genoul, and extending from Bertwick .westvMrSl^ ^ 
tbomehii^' of Haghmon Abbey^ in the- easi^ oootiniied Ibr 
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three, hours with various i^uccess. The undaunted bravery and 

valbur of the king^ were nobly seconded by thet valour ol his 

6on» prince Henry, who that day performed his noviciate 

in arnifi^ in a manner which atoned for the profligacy of his 

fona^Jife, and gave earnest of the future glory of Agincourt. 

The Scottish champion, seconded by Hotspur, made another 

furious assault on the royal station, slew Sir Walter Blount; 

the standard-bearer, and came nearly within sword's point 

o£ the mojaarch, who. fled for his life. Thus foiled in their 

repeated attempts, the confederate chiefs, carried away by the 

rage of lions, broke into the ranks of the enemy, with an im* 

petuosity that their followers were unable to support. In one 

of these charges, while victory was inclining strongly in his 

Ikvour, Hotspur was shot through the brain by^ an arrow, flrom 

an unknown hand ; he fell gloriously in the midst of his , foes. 

This circumstance rendered it diflicult to conceal the news of 

his death, which some knights of his party in vain tried to. do, 

by exclaiming, " The King is slain, long live Percy 1" Henrys 

at this moment returning to the charge, cried out, '' The King 

lives ; Percy is slain — St. George and Victory !" The fete of 

the hero being thus proclaimed, entirely turned the fortune of 

the field; his army gav% way on all .sides, and a total rout 

ensued, 

Douglas fled with precipitation, but being hotly pursued, he 
was thrown from his hors^ while taking a desperate leap on 
Haghmond hill, and seized by the enemy. The Earl of Wor* 
cester was also taken prisoner. A gallant body of knights andi 
gentlemen of Cheshire, whose loyalty to king Richard had 
united theift to the avengers of his. murder, were overtaken and 
cut to pieces. Of the brave Scots, who were ever foremost ia 
the flght^ f<tiw were left alive. Henry having with diflipuhy put 
a period to the slaughter, and abated the ardour of pursuit, 
halted to return thaoka for his victory on the field pf battle,- 
which he sanctified and. commemorated by decreeing the erec«; 
lilQQ of the collegiate church of Battlefield, 

We 



We dhidl scarcely fin^dy observes Huiaey any battle in thoM 
iigesy where the shock was more terrible and more constaht^r 
There are said to have fallen, on both sides, nearly two thousand 
tiiree hundred gentlemen; but the persons of greatest distinc-*' 
tlon were on that of the king : the Earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh 
Shirley, Sir Nicholas Gausel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir Joha 
Massey, Sir John Galverly. About six thousand private men 
perished, of whom two-thirds were of Percy's army. The 
havoc among the king's leaders may be ascribed to the personai" 
prowess of Hotspur and Douglas, while thV carnage which' 
generally follows ddeat may account for the excessive loss of 
conuBflon soldiers on their side/ 

The pious gratitude of the Victorious mona]*ch, but ill ac- 
corded with the severe punishment he subsequently inflicted on^ 
some of the vaaquiehed : the Bail of Worcester,' Sir Theobald 
Trussel, and Sir Richard Vernon, were executed at' the high-* 
eross at Shrewsbury; and their h6ads exposed to public view 
on London bridge^ Hot£)>ur's body, which Wasf found aitabngi 
the ^BiA, and had been delivered to Lord Furhival for interment; 
was by the royal order taken from the grave, and placed be* 
tween two mill-stones, in' tiie market-place, after which it wai 
quartered, and hung on die gates of Shrewsbury, a&d in' other 
places of the kingdom. The lenity shewn to othen of the rebel* 
was plainly the result of Henry's policy, rather than of hia 
mercy. He courteously released Douglas without ransom, be- 
cause he feared that the Scots would have dreadfully avenged 
the death of a man so dear to them, and frofti similar motives, 
he afterwards accepted the proffered submission of Northumber'' 

The amiy of Glyndwr, amounting to twelve thousand xs^n, 
had' remained inactive at Oswestry during the battle* There is 
a- tradition that he himself quitted that place in disguise, and 
hastening to Shrewsbury, hid himself in: a gigantic oak, which 
eonmanded a full view of the field ; and that after witnessing 
the dkcomfiture ofhis SneiadSf returning with speed to Oswestry/ 

Vol. XIIL E he 
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be withdrew his jarc^ into Wake, wJiiUfter he was piufiued^by 
Prince Henry* In evidence ng thia tradition an aged .and 
decayed jtrunk of a tree> at a short . distaoce from Shrewaburff 
by some calle^ the Sbelton Oak» i^ bjT.otheiB Qlyiidirr'a 
Ot^setvatory, is still shojvm, and by pciany pecsona ^vienerated at 
an intere8ting.monunient of the Canaan Chidl' 

An eyent so interesting as the battle <tf ;8hrewel>i(iy can 
scarcely be found in the anncds of thid country^ tier jQoqldfhece 
well be conceived a nObJer theme foil ti^e lay. of % .mnstveL 
The diaraoters of the leader both of the royal and Of ^th^. rebal 
party, the chivalrous spirit of the times in .wbidi th^ fiyed* 
and the magnitude of the cause that roused them. to armHf .Mtt 
circumstances h^ly susceptible of poetical des^cripti^y wbile 
(he train of incidents from the very origin to the tenninatioi^k.Qf 
Ihe feudy is of that romantic cast which requires fittiej^OBK 
biellishment from fiction. There is indeed one. objbetioi^i 'vchiell 
may h^vo deterred our later Poets fton^ .the undertaking; i^ 
^ that the ground which Shakespeare im trod is $acred; bul 
without any violation of the reverence due to his m^ory, it 
may be wished tjiat this magnificent subject had also baim 
celebrated by the.ii\uae that sung the tale of J^odden Fidd« • 

Pttiing the contesttif the Houses of York and Lancaster, ia 
which the crimes of. Henry wjore Visited on his posterity of the 
second and third generaluQii, and a civil wiue of nesirly luilf .a 
century deluged. £ngia^ wldi bloody to the almost total ex- 
titration of her ancient n<Atlity; Jihe town of Shrewsbury 
espoused the part^ of the \(^te Rose. In the records of the 
corporation Is pceserved a letter fkqm Richard, Duke of Yorkf 
requesting the burgesses to assist him with men, in the enter- 
prize he meditated of removing ^dvnl Somerset from powt^r. 
After his defisat and death at WakefieM, his son. Edward, £ad 
of Mardi, went to Shrewsbucy, and obtained in its neigh* 
boiirhood a powerful levy, wMch ehabled him to avenge his 
father's cause, in the great victory of Miartimer*8 cross. He 
was shortly afterwards proclaimed king* The great strength 

of 
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o£ iiA'UskAk'f' and the steady attadmiem of its inhabitants^ 
Induct hkn to choose ii; as an asylum for hk qulden, during 
tte subsequent vicissitudes of the war. WhUst she resided 
btfihrevabiu^ she twice lay-in at the convent of the Black 
^rsaie* and was delivered of Riefaard and George Plantagenet« 
^BuLlattor died young ; and the former, with' his elder brother, 
pxiikce Edwafd; wais, according to history, murdered in the 
tower, tit'theinstigation of their uncle the protector ; but in the 
oj^toaof Hocaoe ¥^pole, he was the identical Perkin War* 
bejirk^ who w)ia icxecoted ih. the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
. SbonljrjBfler the usdrpation of the crown, by Richard the 
Thirds' Ua agent, the Duke of' Buckingham, deserted him, and 
t&itiBk Sf^lo^ 'where he took up a^s, and endeavoured taez* 
dte ll g^tialr insurrefetibn against the t3rrant, whom he had 
taSemerkft netvndx An extraordinary flood of the Severn bin* 
densdrhis jirndtionwilh die i^ces of his friends at Gloucester, 
and eMhnely difpetsed ihe ainiy of Welshmen, which •he had 
csisacb' Sfiing abandoned by sU his followers, he ied in dis- 
guise to Shrop^hire^ and concealed himself in the house of one 
Bsiiistor^ Im. steward, wh<^ teaspted by the prite offered for 
^.i^ipsehifosioii, betrayed him to John Mitton, sheriff of the 
ecnin^ lie i^ ,taken to Shi^ewsbury *, where, by the king's 
perehiptoiy lerdee, sbd wttfiout trial) h^ was executed on a 
adafitfd eirected before the high ercm* 

^eatroGiauaasid cmel despotlsin of Richard soon alienated 
the lie^uls' of his' subfects, at^ disposed them to receive his 
dbral'Richmmid^ wtdi open aims. That priric^ of '^ the blood 
ff Lancaster," landed at Milford haven, on th% 7th of Augiist, 
1485, with a force of lsd>out 2000 men, and directed his route 

£2 towards 

' * The minority of oar historians, on the anthority of the Croyland Chro* 
aicle, make Safisbury the scene of Buckin^am's execution, btit the dili- 
l^nt writer of the Account of Shrewsbury is inclined to follow Hall, in 
ascribing it to thb town. He gives a just reason for this hypothesis, by re- 
marking that Salisbury was ietuciently written Saresbury, the ambiguous 
enonctatioB of which word would easily occasion a mianomer. 
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towards North Wfdes and tlie Marebe9» The WcUi^whdrl^ 
garded him as their cottntryman, flocked to his :stBiidaxd^ and 
gate him' every assurance of. supports Having mustaffod hb 
army on the Lo^g Mountiain in.Mohtgomeryshire, he wsameA 
his march towards Nottinghamy where Richard was posted^ 
and iidvadcedi to Shrewsbury. On «ummorang the toim, 
he was unexpectedly refused admittance by the head-bailtil^ 
and a curious omference ensued, of which an account'ls given 
in a manuscript belonging to the school-library.—^^ The head" 
bailey, Maister Myitoon, being a stout wyse gentalman, on de- 
mand being made of entrance, answered, sayinge that he knew 
no k^nge but ctaly kynge Richard^ ii^hosrlyffetenanti b^ ai^ 
hys fellows were ; and before he should* etttir there, he shdald 
go over his belly, meaninge thereby, that he shoidd be siajme 
to the ground and that he protested vehemently oip the odie 
he had tacken ; but on better advice Maister' Myttoofa' per-' 
mitted the kynge to pass ; but to save hys othe, the sayd Mjrt^ 
toon lay atong the ground, aftd'hys belly upwfurds, and soe the 
said erle stepped^ over hym aild saved hys otheu"* 

The earl was first proclaimed kmg on his entranoe in^ii 
Shrewsbury ; the mhabitants testifying their joy at his comii^, 
and their vows for his success^ by adoniing their' doors wit^ 
green boughs, an4 by strewing jSoweri m the streets. Twa 
thousand tenants of the £|url of Shrewsbury, under his uttde 
Sip Gilbert Talliot, joined him immediately, and his armyv with 
this and other reinforcements, marched for Leicestienshire, where 
they achieved the ^Bcisive victory of Bosworth Field* Dmv 

inf 

* Many pleasant constractions are pat npon tliis adventura of the 
** itottte wyse gentilman Maister Myttoon." It is canjectored that be bad 
bis first interview with Earl Henry after dinner, and that the second took 
place in the morning, when he^ bad slept off the fumes of the Sbrewsbniy 
ale, which made him*<o valiant. In this ease, the penance to which he snb* 
mitted to save his oath was prnperhf applied, though it mast be allowed that 
this way of furtheriag ths steps of Earl Henry ta the erora, weat agmti, 
li$ ttomach,. 
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ii)|g,ttelr bflk at S)irew8biury^ they are supposed to luve infected 
4lie inhabitiints with a peatilence more ff^sH than the sword» 
the sirefCjng sieioiesa.' The mdrtaMtj iv^ch it occasioned at 
4i&rent ye^iods for sisty yiars in rarious parts of the kingdom, 
.afanost eKc^oda belief; injBomeplaote it carried off a third of 
the people ; in oUiers^ searcdy' 00^ in a hmidred escaped con- 
tagion. It hegm and €nded in dus town ; but, contrary to the 
progressive abatement of its fury in other places, the later 
littecks here were equally destructive with those which marked 
its or^iU) scarcely fewer tlum a thousand being carried off by 
th^m in a &w days. 

In 14A9» when quietly established on the throne, Henry the 
JSeventb* paid a visit to Shrewsbury, in testimony of his gratl- 
tude^ for its services to his cause ; and in 1490, he, with his 
queen and prince: Arthur, were present at a solemn festival, 
«Qd attended mass in the collegiate church of St.. Chad. Five 
years afterwards Henry again visited the town, and was nobly 
entertained in the castle by the corporation* 
. This town vras not honoured widi any other royal visit, 
nor, indeed, does it appear, that any material circumstance 
look place till the year 1642^ when the ill-fated Charles the 
First came hither from Nottingham at the head of his army, 
which was bere amply reinforced and provisioned. The King 
was joined: by Prince B4ipert^ Prince Charles, the Djuke of 
York,r aKi many other nobl^neq and gentlemen of the neigh- 
bettrmg counties ; who yolunt^red th^r ** lives and fortunes '' 
HI tbe jroyal pervice, in a manper irorthy the cause of a mo<i 
narch iqor^ daser^ii^g such pupport* Charles set up a mint 
here, at which were coined money for his use, from the volun^p 
tary contribntions of plate whieh were sent in by the inhabitants 
and others. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge contri- 
buted largely in this way to. tbe royal exigencies. A purse of 
gold frou) one Thomas Lyster procured, him the honoui^ of 
knighthood^ and Sir Richard Newport's 6001. and loyalty were 
imply repaid by the substantial dignities attached to the titles 

E3 - qt 
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of 8 Won c^ Englmd, and Loid. )9nrptnty dt fii^h ^dlA 
The corpbration, Portly after this, Ifiltfd k bill in chancer^ 
agdinst Bichard GMoiiSy farte niayop, IliMAad Cliadlbnery 
aohoolmaatef , th0 sons of Robert B^ttiMft di^efti^d^ IMe seiiioi* 
aidernilui9 and Richard Barrin^tty • fienior coilHnod^coitticil- 
man, who kept die keyt of t]i»firoe-«dMfol chest, ioi'ec^Vi^tlie 
iom of 6Q01. which th9^ had Mhfeplfltoldly tldcen ftoik thef fUfid^ 
of the charity, and lent to hb' Ml^ly. It is titin'ecedsafi^ to 
add, that this bill was didnlfafi^a withdttf any 'rfelle^. - It il 
^ually needless to observe that fhi^ just appeal of eharity t6 
loyalty required only the moderate term of 6le^f» f^h be*- 
fdre the right HbooilraUe t&e b^^fttnodssibnef* iif -tNd Great 
Seal Gofidd decide er^n on lis fejeetiioti. N^tt^ iniddd p€»r» 
tikm fiets 6f ' inj^sdce, th<mgh> fiomctinkes ^ ti^sAry'f iM 
Ihe good df the state, with tardy rehxctattte. What^ 
'fao#eye9rv Of justice was ' Granting to the pMntifk in thiil 
tiiuse was made vIp hi gitetitude and graci^ds ptottdsea ^ 
the royal receiver, who had git^ his noce df hand, prefaced 
witih ifiany condfescen^ng assdrances of IhanMftdnaM, ^nd pay-* 
l^le on demand^ to leAnxd tha money wbenefv^ A* shotdd 'be 
called for. And if these fiironni were ne[t sUffiolent) tUMM 
iconfirmed tad enlarged tbie dittft^r of Qifeeil lSAiiBb«^,whkih 
made the town a body c&tfbiiM* tie ttiOf%ov«f repfii^ the 
aastle gates, pulled down iaslny bousto iiei^ th^fi' daatfo, and 
U^ought tihe water from tUe i&tmm up to tifte gid^'^ mmtm 
bf a deep ditch, oyer which ^o plliced a dtSw^i^iigis? Hb abb 
built astrong fort at tha upper CMd' eft IfraHkinfllk - Iti^ Uli^ fori 
and in the castle he plas^ted ctticLdft^ ddd MAk k II strctog 
jdace*. 

In 1648 Shr Ftdke Hank^s^ WM ap{>An«ed gerfiernor. Hd 
was related to the cdebraied Ridhard Bibk^ter, who-representa 
liim as «< too Much of a «bldt^, liiMf too cif3^^ i6 please mahjr 
of tile king's fHendb. He Was sbon reoioved, ib ni&h rooai 
for Sir Ric)Mtfd Ofteley, ^(> '^^ succeeded by Shr Michaei 

EaAsllry* 
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Balrnfey. This latter gf/bAesaJni 4m^g A» iOMiifaif ^ tt^ 
t6mk by tine pirikmetit Ibircefi) in IM^i hat edmmittld'.df lift 
ganikoh. At lihis tim^ Colonel Wbrn^ a sbldleY: (»f grtttl 
#y<Aitlr «bd gddd bohdtlcty was ^oy^ttM of ^ i£Didlgah^)l<«t 
Wem, and g^eral i^ Cromwell's artxljr iii thlft totti^ Hi iKtik 
idsb ^ae of the ret^r^s^tstiftss is^ |M8«aitt)»li M thotto^i^ 
l%rewabut^, and hiid a Mt>dBg desire %& redcice hli ^sdnstlliileiktt 
to obedUeiice to Itlft ]pd]ty« Hltlriiig nMtde two mMceeiSM -Mi- 
t^»npts» on the night of th^ SA of Fehhieiry, he eaiH&triliftlub 
S»ees, consisting of tiro^hittfdred alid fifty foe^ ahd t)ie ^mtk 
number 6f hotke, of th^ St^ordAffi^e ibrcei, unABP*#fe (^«hi^ 
fiitmd of Lietitena^ Colonel Rihking ^ The H^itse ifm ^m 
manded by Colonel MMtoif. Thes^ marehed t0Wft^r.Sii^e#ii> 
Mry, where thej^ afritea aboni thfe^ o'dlock od ih^ Sftturai^ 
morning. - ' ^ - - ..j^ ii.,./ 

The town ^as wdl fdrtifted, and strongly ^Ms^d6d ; ^^ 
earpeiitihrs went np ih6 inhrcq^-in a^tle boair^nd ittMdSdl'Wtilrii 
the enemy's breifak-iiro^k, tmdc^ the castle-hUl, on th^ eitf t-ttiML 
The s«itinela, sifter some patise,-flted npon them; but they iooA 
sawed down so many of &t paHftaioeo is gdVe tM men fi^ 
passage; ' • , . , .u . 

' The first fljtat siorined #effe ftrt^-tifo -itbopeni dik»^iate^, 
with-their pistols, ahct aboht as many firelocks. They wire' led 
on by the Reir. Mr. Hnidon^ a piidtah preacher, Ca^tsfiti WiSks^M^ 
and Lieotehaht BedbtfW. After AeiS €tMbwe& sokiie other mi^ 
quetteeri i^ohgifieilide <^ the Severn, iinder-^ €&de H9; 
«nd entered the itiWh at tik6 Water-lane Gftte. AJIerthSsf, 
middled three hundred and fifty infantry^, co^t^toanded' Vj^ 
Lieut^sfjant CUohel Rinking. HaVing entered the sfi^e^ of I9((i 
^own, ihky marched to the market-placfe, snrprised €he inSi^ 
guard, find piit the captsun to deaths - The rest ihitix^hed to'^ 
Castle Fdregate, which was al86 sobn gaihed ; Hie ^ciaf S fisffij^i 
basely deserted it. The towii being how iii biepo^ssio^ 
of the enemy, they let down the draw-bridge, near the Castl% 
9iid the horse immediately entered under the command of 

Colonels 
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Coldnelfl MittoH and Bowyer. It was now day-light, and tl|f 
consternation of the inhabitants was excessive at beholding 
the enemy in the very heart of that town,, which, on retiring 
to rest the preceding nighty they -thought the most i^ecure v^ 
the island. About twelve o'clock, the castle, after a feeble re* 
sistance, s\irre|idered, on condition that the English part of i( 
should march to Ludlow, and the Irish be left at the disposal oi 
Colonel Mitton. At thi^ lime, the governor. Sir Michael 
Eamley, was confined by sickness to his bed ; but waked by thf 
noise of the tumult, he sprang up at the moment the enemy 
were rushing into his chamber. This officer, although weakened 
by sickness, and convinced that all was lost, with astonishing 
courage, or culpable fooUhardiness, refused to submit to the con- 
querors, an4 rejecting all quarter, wantonly perished,^ covered 
more with wounds than with glory ; since true coiurage is dis^ 
tinct from rashness, and ceases to act when reasop and superiiur 
force 4omand submission. It is for those wha have no other 
conception of honour than as it leads to the shedding of blood, 
to denominate that conduct glorious which often would be more 
aptly designated by the term suicide. 

The loss in killed and wounded, on both sides, was incon^ 
siderable ; but the prisoners and property seized by the victors, 
were of great importance ; and the plimder of the tradesmen's 
goods ruined many of them; though Colonel MitUm used 
every precautiop to prevent it.* For the services of this day the 
general received the );hanks- of parliament, and was n^ade gor 
▼emor of the castle. The late Lieutepant-gofre^or^ Crow, 
was tried by a co^rt-n^artial at Glouqesteri and afterwards 
hanged, for negligence and cowardice, in suffering the place to 
be surprised without his having made a suitable resistance. 
Prince^ Maurice, the whole of whose magazine fell into the 
hands of the victor, made his escape but just previous to the 
aurrender of the castle. The judicious author of Some Accounf 

* Phillips numbers the governor among the prisoners. 
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%f SArAi)storyi whose work we have already referred tq^ and often 
iconaultedy succes^olly controverts an assertion of Baxter's, that 
the king, knew not of this signal loss till after his defeat at 
Nasebjy when the distracted monarchy proposing to sedc refuge 
in his faithful town of Shrewsbury, was reluctantly told, by his 
courtiers, that it no longer remained in his possession. By the loss 
of this important station *, the royal communication with North 
'Wales was cut off, and a check put to a plan, formed by the 
imited countiei of Salop, ^orcestier, Chester, and Flint, to aug- 
ment the long's forces. 

• In the commencement of this unnatural contest between the 
king and the parliament. Colonel John Benbow f , uncle to the 
celebrated admiraUe Benbow, of naval memory, united with 
the parliament forces ; but afterwards deserting his princ^les* 
or disgusted with the cant of his associates, espoused the cause 
•f the arbitrary and injured monarch. He distinguished him* 
self in opposing his quondam friends at the taking of Shrews- 
bury, for whidi vadBating conduct he was condemned by the 
pailtameilt, and shot on die green before the castle, October 
15, 1651. He is s^d to hare died with great firmness. Pro- 
batty, principles ofloyal^ eveiii to a tjnrannica], but lawful 
sovereign,' are much better to die with, than those sentiments^ 
whidi in urging refbnn, overiBtq> the boundaries of right, and 
propagate anarchy and rebellion. 

In 1654, Sir Thomas Harris, with a zeal much better meant 
than directed, rendered Umself conspicuous \fj jciniiig in an 
unsuccessful uttempt to surprise the castle, in order to &.TOur 
the restoration of the itinerant monarch, Charles the Second.* 
For hsB injurious services in this afiair Sir Thomas was made to 
aiAr most severely* 

Another 

* See the curious and interesting postTiumous Memoift of General Lud- 
low. He tff as one of the membsrt of the High Court of Jos tioo whitli 
seateoeod Gfaariet tbe flftt to tk« Moffold. 

t Vi4k aate; p. 71. 
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Anodier attempt wa» liiade to rodnoe tbb towA to loy4 
<ibedjeac6 after the death of the h^qptfippte CromweU^ and the 
restoiatiDxi of the long pairliain^t; h(u( though the spiirit c^ 
hgadtjr:aBd ihe lore -^ mooacph^r wer« by p» qmnw extin- 
gmdlied lii iinaaj of the inhahitasita, the exar^kvA6 ef Caj^tam 
Edmuitd Waaoge» the gorariior -of the. oaiaitle* «Qeurod the plaee 
id the intevefita of.ifae padiameDt. 

If the douhlful and movilUog tertamopy of «icih a wretdh aa 
Cdonel Romsair may^ be i9e9fiiirodr>--a>;K^h on vhoeehead lies 
the blood of the virtuous and patriotic JRtiviBi6l«-4he ridicnloiie 
fiurce of the Bye-House plot had kkvolyed in. its measm^S'this 
town aa one of .those places necessary to be seiased in atitemptiog 
to destroy tik^ penon of the king» aod subiMt th^ order o£ tbo* 
varc^ ; hut history or naiiativeiQiindad on audi aothcMty* de* 
serves iiille credit. ThiiBi fact, hoteeTert has been» somewhal 
doiibtbg^y, mentioned in a work toirJuch'ire hare/itiQre tiiAo 
once adverted. 

. Tiie last royal visit to thetowB, and the last circumstsupe 
pacticnlaciy worthy of notice in wJiat has been denojiunated.its 
ancient history, happened on the S5th of Angiist, 1687» irhen 
iamas tfae^S^hd passed &dayjhere/iaBd:kiftpt^ifi8 court al»ihe 
ccAmcil ihoase^ - Those sentinmnts of Itfyal attaduaent,fi)r ivhiGh 
Shce^buiy has ever been con^cuous^ huoat fintiv-oft'this'ofr* 
casion, with chivalrous enthusiasnu They blazed in. bonfires 
and illuminations^ and literally r^ .through lite alteets i&:*for- 
renta of wme; the public conduits iieing dttiged ibbh this myat 
liquid. ' -^ : . . 

. While Shrewsbury ranks high among our ancient provincial 
capitals from the eventful importance of its history, it ia no less 
eminent in the beauties of its situation and prospects. Being 
seated oh a circular peninsula of considerable elevaUony formed 
by a winding of the Severn, it presents at every appioach a 
pleasing variety of view; and the noble sweep of the river, which 
seems to embrace it, heightens at every turn the charm of the 

scene. 
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fteetfe* Hence it miglitdesfanre the siouleapt^^ 
taBi^^d,^^ apreciou» «loae set m^air^*** Tii9 exteriec ti^q^ 
of hpuae9«ludblrontfroq[ithe^wii9Ul.n^ Coal^^aivl, ^ 

afine^dxient, the rich and beaiitifttl hwadsCa^petef the QiprtfiiiiidifV 
couhtcy. The stately spircss of tvro vQiier^ble churchfp, m^ 4^9 
masufe towen.of tiie castle^ give aa imposing grandeur tg |]|mi 
whole, and impresa the spectator with those s^tim^ikttf of ai|f9 
whddi are insepacable frem die contemplation c^ apliqi^y. 
' On the western aide of the town is a puhlic p]^^^i^iM^ 
called the Quarry, which occupies a tract of ground of ^liwl 
««i;«nty acres, gradually sloping to the verge of tha S^veftUf Tk^^ 
pttnicipal walk is a po!^ avenue of linte^trees, exteading i^lwf 
the river side for more than fixe hundr^ yards oait jtef^l t^i 
nice* l%itee other shaded walks, one from each &^ v^d €»9f 
from the tuiddle of >this avenue,: lead up to the tipw^i^ }9^ 
the intermedhte; spacb, on the remain of an old 4tone q^any^ 
there is a ^old cliimp: of horse-chessnut and lime-ia5e^9 wMfik 
tendft to reii&^ t3ie imiforiQity of tins x^gidar phmtatioto^ r Jk^ 
eipposlte bankrof the: Severn Tises. abruptly to a oen^aicMt 
^Rilnence, on which stfrads the I^use of Industrjv Adj46Ci^ If 
it^Ve some plantations^ which greatly adorn theacene^' ^$|tt:|l^ 
pffOftimity vd£ihis.8teep ascent^ and^sba.ibick'rimde'of thj&l^^^ 
duitu constant g^oom'ov^. the Qussiy, and render i^ai0l:f»2li^ 
Chel garden of a donvent, thao: the ga;^ i^easure-^ound eft ft p^ 
ftdous t^wn* As a retired^and .iq^eeable swspm^ w^Ip^ kf^ 
cool and sequestered situation, ils noble : ayenues of tSI!iBe$;' H$ 
£De verdui^ aod Jts vicinity to . the , river, give it a deeded ad- 
irantage over the gardens of Kei^diigton; IttS| boweVer^ bUt IM^ 
ft-equented, except by soldiers az»d washer-wxunen, being .<jl\i^y 
used ak a ci^venient ^pot for drillhig reoruitsahd dr;^ing li^en. 
Ih^ ground was plttated.axtd laid :out during the d^y^ff^ltyof 
Henry Jenks, iBf ^ year 1719. " ; 

^Unhappily, the interior of Shrewsbury by no me^l^ co^n^^* 
s^olftds with Its- exteshal beauty; The ' streets are intrieiateljf 
disposed) many of ihem steeprand narrow, and all hi^difl^rex^^y 

paved. 
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pSLveA* Thejr. exhibit a strange contrast of ancient and modent 
building, and are as Uncouth in names as they are in appear^ 
arice. Tlie inferiority of the town in regular construction^ to 
others of equal note of consequence, may be ascribed to the 
circumstance of its never having suffered from conflagration^ 
and the ii^abitants may weU be content to pay for so hs^y an 
exemption, at 'the price of many inconveniences* 

Shrenrabury is a corporation by prescription, and has re^^ 
ceived grants of charters and immunities from various succes- 
sive kings of England. The first charter is . said to have been 
giveji- by Henry the First. By that of King John, the bur- 
gesses were empowered to elect two baili£Gs, or prapodti^ who 
held their offices during their good behaviour. Their principal 
business appears to have been the receiving of the rent of the 
town for the king. Edward the Third, conferred on the bailiffii 
the power of magistrates, and enabled them to hold sessions* 
In the 12th of Richard the Second, the burgesses' were em-* 
powered to choose twelve aldermen, for the better government 
of the town. Charles the First united the offices of bailiff into 
that of mayor, and established the corporation in the form in 
which it has since continued. It consists of a mayor, recorder, 
steward, town-clerk, twenty-four aldermen, forty-eight common- 
councilmen, and the usual retinue of inferior officers. Four ge- 
neral quarter sessions are held in the course of the year, and ^e 
mayor and some of the aldermen, who are magistrates, attend 
in the Exchequer every Tuesday, to administer public justice* 
' There are sixteen other chartered companies, the most con- 
sideral^e, of which are the drapers and mercers* They were 
both incorporated by Edward the Fourth. 

In ancient times, while the Romish religicm prevailed, all 
the companies united (mce a year in celebrating the day of 
Corpus Christi, with great pomp and splendour* At the refor- 
mation this ceremony was commuted for another, held on the 
second Monday after Trinity Sunday, which is still amtinued, 
though with less pomp and circumstance than fonaerly* The 

companies 
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4^oiiipanieift form themselves into processions, headed severally 
by men on horseback in gaudy apparel, called kings, pi^obably 
as representatives of the monarchs who granted their charters. 
They move in marshalled array to Kingsland, where they are 
met by the mayor and corporation, and the day is spent in 
festivity.' Many of the companies have ceased to form part of 
this annual pageant, and it is a matter' of regret, that a custom, 
displaying so lively a picture of old English manners, should be 
iuffered to die away. 

Of the public edifices of Shrewsbury, that which claims the 
first attention in point of consequence is the Castle, situated 
on a steep bank of brown earth, on the neck of the peninsula 
formed by the Severn. The obvious importance of the spot as 
a strong hold, induced the Britons, or the Saxons, to throw up 
a circular mount, with walls and ditches ; and on the traces of 
tiieir rude fortification,' Roger de Montgomery, the Norman, 
laid the foundation of the present structure. He is said to have 
cleared away fifty-one houses to make room for this work, with- 
out the smallest indemnity to the inhabitants: This castle jvafl 
' the seat of his baronial power, and continued in the possession' 
of his descendants until the reign of Henry the First, when, by 
the forfeiture of Robert de Belesme, it became a royal fortress, 
and was entrusted to the keeping of a constable, who main- 
tained the county prison within its walls. The Vast territories 
appended to it were conferred on various knights, on condition 
of their performing castle-ward for a certain nuniber of days in 
time of war.' After the final submission of the Welsh, being* 
no longer necessary as a military station, it gradually fell to de- 
cay. It was leased by Queen Elizabeth to Richsird Ohslow for 
a mark yearly ; and he, in all likelihood, transferred his interest 
in it to the corporation. During the civil wars of Charles the 
Kiret, it was repahred and garrisoned for the king, and when 
taken by the parliament forces in 1645, was exempted fibom the 
general deniolition of royal fottresses, by being intrusted to 
Colond Mitton. On his resignation, Colonel Macktr6rt& had 
Vox<« Xni. F chargq 
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charge of it,* and he was Succeeded by Colonel Hunt.' AfWf 
the restoration, it reverted to the burgesses, who in 1663, sur^ 
rended it to the king, and he presented it to Lord Newport, 
afterwards Earl of Bradford. In tHe reign of James the Second, 
it was stripped of its cannon, muskets, and ammunition ; and, 
probably, at the same time the out-works were razed, and its 
ancient chapel destroyed. Of later years it came into the pos-. 
session of Sir William Pulteney, who put it into a prqper state 
of repair. It is now the property of Lord Darlington. 

Little idea of its former grandeur can be formed by an in- 
spection of its present state. The remaining buildings censisi 
of the keep, the walls of the inner court, and the great arch 
of the interior gate. The keep is a square building of 100 feet, 
connecting with two round towers of equal diameters, embat- 
tled and pierced. The entrance opens upon a modem stone 
»tairca$e, a comer of the vestibule being occupied by a statue 
of Earl Roger. The staircase leads to the principal apartments,- 
all of which, except a circular eating-room, are on the first 
and second floors. The drawing-room, which in the time of 
Charles the First, was called the guard-chamber, is very spa- 
cious and handsome. An obscure stone stair-case within the 
wall, leads to an apartment in the western tower, in which was 
a recess, hliving a strong groined ceiling and sharp-pointed 
windows. The walls of this building are ten feet in thickness,, 
and its beams of vast dimensions. 

The area of the court is now converted into a garden, on a' 
eircular grass^lot of which the knights of the shire, according 
to ancient custom, are girt with their swords by the sheriffij^ on 
assuming their office. The battlements of the western wall are 
pierced with cruciform loop-holes, whieh have a characteristic 
appearance. The arch of the gatew^r, doubtless apart of the 
original castle of Earl Roger, is eighteen feet high, semicir- 
cularly with plain roimd facings. On the other side of the 
court is a postern, built probably in the time of Charles the 
First, when the castle was te*fortified, and near it are the massive 

feuBcj/UioM 



^liftdaluHis of «o ahcient tower. Contignous to tlie south side 
of thd cbiirt, and included within iC, is a lofly mount, vfhicM 
K>ise8 abfi^tlj fVom the verge of the Severn. Round the sum-' 
mit is a ruined wall ; on one comer of it was a small watch- 
tower^ wmciv has of late been re-buik; and now forms a delightful 
prospect-room, cmhmitoding a truly panoramtc v\ev, ^ The im-' 
mediate ob^tts are, the grand sweep of the Severn, on whiclf 
tiie loffy edifices on opjiosite sides of its banks are seen 
at once V^the' spires and towers of the four churches, rising 
proudly firbm among the infisrior buildidgs of the town, the su-^ 
burb of the Abbey Foregate with its ancient church, and the 
two bridges across the Severn, one east and one west of the 
peninsula, eompt'eheftdTe^^ on &is commanding elef atioi^, ak 
most in the same point of vve#. ¥Vom this diversified prospect 
the efe' ranges over the fertile plain of Salop, which forms the 
area to k thagnifident amj^hitheatre df hills and mountains. On 
iha nortli «re distinguished the gently riding eminences of Grin- 
^11, Pymhiii, Ha^kstdne, Haghmon'd, &c.; extending the survey 
eastward, the majestic and venerable Wrekih bursts upon the view; 
it is connected with the La#ley asid Caraldoc, by the humbler hills 
of Aofon Burhel and ^rodedey, beyond which peers the lofty 
befid of die Brown Cl6e^ The liiglf ridged of the Longwynd, 
StiperslonAs, and Long Mountain, foi^m ah liHiinterrupted chain 
along thb Welsh border, with the bold ancT ablhipt acclivities of 
the Cefifi y Cimteli, the Moel y Golfa, and the Breidden, thb 
latter of whi^ gives its name to the groupe, and is crowned 
wiUk itn- pb^&k in honoux* of Lord Rodney. The horizon ' 
thttice, ii fernnnated by l!he stupendous rac^ of the Bei^a 
kiiounuiins, hiding thei9r blue mimmits in the clouds. This har- 
moniai^iiig contrast Mof hS2 isA plddn, enlivened as it is by occa* 
irional glimpses of 'the winding Severn, forms a landscape de* 
lightfiilly giand, and amply jmitifies the elogy of the tf&bi^t" 
Biitiill poet, who, after beholding this fair regk>n firom the 
height of dnr lioti HiU, nqpturoufily hi^ed it U the paradbe of ; 
Cymru.* \ ' 
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This ancient castle having long been private properlyt retivinf 
but one appendage of its f<vm^r 4%n^y9 when held l^r the $he* 
tiffs for the crown :;<-the knight|i of th^ shUreace alwajiQ Ghosea 
within its wall9» . > ) 

Shrewsbui:y» though the i9(W<: io^po^'tiin^staticMii oA. die Wd^ 
marches^ an,4 though frequanfly .^ajf i)i i^jto the pooMMoion of its 
epemj^s, never sustained more th^ two ^teg^s* Its natinral and 
artificial strength mf^t pirobsl)ly d^ter an 94>ver8e a»»y.frcaaiin-, 
vesting it in fL regUjI^ way» i^r it; w#^ protected not only by^ its 
castle, but by a wali< fenced with.^ovjr^rs which conq^letely sue* 
rounded it. 

l(h^ ficst stfw^^ ^ampart ex^^^c^^ .^y across Urn istfaanus -io 
the riv^r pp. f ach j^de^ and was rM^ed by Robert de Belesme. 
In the reign of Hca^y t^e Tlti^dy.the inhabitants of ShrenisbuBy, 
havii^ 8i:iffer^d greatly duriog the R.ebelJion of the Eari of 
Peipbroke, w^P escorted to secure themselves ^by building • 
wall entirely rp^ff4 ^he town, whjch, by the Aid of ithe royalr 
bounty, w^s accomplished in thirty-two years. An ^dttional' 
ra^art, by order of Oliver Cron^wel^y was constructed^ aa it is 
E^f from th^ m^rials of S)ira.w£M^ar4ine Castle» 9oA extended 
from the wall of Earl Robert at th^ river's brink» to the Welsh 
bridge. Though now ruinous^ it forms a good connecting path 
between the northern and western ends of the town. Of th^ old 
ramparts, those pn &e zKu-theii^ 9pd eastern sid$« of .Sbrf^ws- 
bury, have long since disappeaic^d ;; their foiindatipnSy wUoh aM 
eittily to be traced, form t^e.growd work of m0d^na bouaeSr 
On the soutl^ a considerable^ poftion remain^, and is k^t:.in f^ 
p|iir as a public walk ; but it retai^/s little of its origiiialapfi^arf^. 
anpe, having .been consideri^ly l^oiwered,. a^d ex^tivety stripped of 
its battlements. Xh^ towers have a|i been, taken .doisn esdqpt 
one, which stcM^ds on this waU between t^e; bQttQni«<^;STOp HiK 
and the end. of the sitreet palled Birimont. It is S(|«ar« and en^ 
battled, and had.tifo series, the entsraiice oftbe^hj^^ieir Hdttg' 
from the top of the w^Uy through a sms^ pointed :ar0h» wh|pk 
does not appear of older date than the time of Henry the Fourth* 
The town, according to Lelaad^ who beheld fortifications en- 
tire, 
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tire, was more than a mile in compass ; which extent may pro- 
bably be a third more in modern computation. 

There were formerly thrtee prihcipal gates to iShrewsbury; 
one near the castle called the North Gate, and one on each of 
the bridges ; that on the east called the Abbey Gate, and that 
on the west the Welsh Gate. They are aH now taken down. 

I'hfe old Welsh Bridge was a stately specimen of the fortified 
bridge of Ancient and warlike times ; and was, indeed, consi- 
dl^red thfe chief architectural ornament of the town. It con- 
sisted -of 6^Ven arches, and had gates at each end, in the finest 
ityle df i^astellated building. That on the Welsh side of the S^ 
verii was stecured by a strong outwbrk ; and for the purpose of 
guarding th'fe fbrd below, the battlem^iils nearest it were raised 
to a great height and pierced with loop holes. Over the gate 
was a massire square tower, with itd herse, and machicolatedbat* 
tlements. 'the chamber abore it served, in later times, as A 
gfuard-house for toldiers. This tdwer wfts taken down about Ih6 
year 1770, 'The gate nearest the town stood oh the bridge, 
withiii one arch 6f its e^trtoiit^, and was uncommonly beautifuK 
Its archi on the noitii side, constructed in th^ most graceM 
manner of the pointed 6tyle, ii^as furnished with a portcullis, and 
doors studded with iron ; above it was a chamber lighted by a 
narrow window, and over that a machicolated battlement, pecu^ 
Maf ly deep, and projecting much from the walls. In a canopied 
nich in die centre of this, was the statue of a knight in complete 
armour, resting one hand on his breast and pointing with ^e 
otlier to a device carved on a corbeil below, which was three 
rosds on a stalk. The surtbut was emblazoned with the arms of 
England and. France quarterly. Many varying and erroneous 
leonjectures formerly pfrevailed respecting this statue, but it is 
how understood, by the most judicious antiquaries, to represent 
Richard Duke of York, the father of Edward the Fourth, ani 
Ab once popular' favourite arid patron of* Shrewsbury. The de- 
trice of three roses on a stem, probably denoting his sons Ed* 
#ard, George, and Richard, corresponds with tiiat found on hif 

F3 seals; 
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.seals ; and as he was the only prince of his family who ever us^ 
it, this circumstance amounts to a proof that ^he $tatue was der 
signed for him. — On one side of the nich was a shield with th^ 
- ai'ms of England and France quarterly, and on the other, those of 
the corporation. To each angle of the tower there was a singu*- 
larly elegant turret, the basis resting on the piers of the bridge. 
The side of this gs^e ^hic}> fronted the town was equally beautiful, 
though of an entirely diffe^enf; structure ; having been proba^ 
j}ly one of the earliest attempts made in the kingdom towards 
the revival of the Grecian a^d Roman style of architecture. The 
great opening was square, without an arch. Above was a lofty 
embattled tower,* the front of }vhich was adprne^ by two com- 
posite twisted columns, rudely .designed, resting on scrolls, hav- 
ing a circular he^ed' nich between, and supporting a regular 
icntablature, fries^e, and cornice. ' On the leQ, hand, on a mantle» 
jv^s a shield with the' arms of the corporation, enclosed within 
iloted pilasters, and* on the either, * a patera Charged with the 
cross of St. George. This front was erected in the year 1539 ; 
the other, from the dissimilarity of the styles, was evidently the 
production of a muclv earlier period; In ITQl, this beautiful 
and curious gate beiog cp^s^deped a^ endangering the safety of 
the bridge, was demolished t>y order of the corporation, to the 
regret of every lover pf aQtiquiUe/s, and of every persPn of taste 
acquainted with the ttransaction. This regret, however, sooner 
or later was inevitable, for the bridge itself, being always incon- 
venient, and having a^ lengtli become ruinous, was shortly after* 
wards taken down. The "statue and shields belonging to die 
gate had been preserved, and were placed in conspicuous situa- 
tions at the end of the market-house. The tolls arising from the 
transit of maricetable goods through the gates, were abolished by 
the payment of ^^6000 to the corporation, which sum was raised 
by public subscription. Sopn afterwards a fund of j^OOO was 
procured in a similar way, the corporation advancing £4:000^ 
for the rebuilding of the Welsh bridge, which was completed in 
}793* It is a convenient axnl substantial structure, consisting of 

five . 
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^teki||409^|yuM^^ ti^e whole length beipn;^ 266 feet, the breadth 
^l^'^df.'j^^^ hffig^t SO. 4 qupy, faced with stqne, connects it 
^i^ii'titi^liit, at the end of the street; called^ Mardo!* and is lined 

r»v ^ The {qpfproaches to the dther end, in thesu- 
'^^^^B^ellf are i^nsightly and - inconyenient, and but ill 
iSbbatitdsoihewa edifice. 
, «|Eh1fejsi^inaI English, or East Bridge, was probably the jdint 
Wop'€p(;ti^ abbots and burgesses, but the period of its erection 
lil^Q^fl^ihs. It '^as constructed on seventeen arches in different 
imwwd^of various dimensions. Within two arches of the eas- 
tfj^^l^ktirecmty, wasf i^ gate and strong embattled tower, with its 
<^iilid>er and. portcullis,. and beyond it a drawbridge. When 
the tbw^r waS't^en down m 1765, several materials were found 
miifiAiicliL^S^ex^y be!(mged to the ruins of the neighbouring 



" T!tt9^bridgeii^sfnot im>re than twelve feet wide, and was 

. naoreover.encumbered with houses, which occupied nearly the 

whole of theftorth^ parapet, .rendering the passage highly in- 

^<l^einfnt^ if .not dai^eroosr a subscription therefore en* 

. ; t^d/h^to, in 1765} for widening it, according to a jdan givei^ 

-by Mr.^ Myhae^ Jhe architect of Black Friars *Bridg^. jSome 

; ^ogt^ea? was m^e m the work, but contributions flowed 4n s^ 

:i^5iy thatit w io remove die old bridge entireiy, 

mi ik^&t iiiie|f one, accor(Kng to a plan furnished by Mr. Gwyn, 

•: 4 native'df Shrewsbury. The first stone was laid on the 25th of 
Jtine>: 17!^rvby Sr John Astlfey; Bart., who gave j^lOOO to- 

. ;^:wards jhfcjw whole»^08t amounted to upwards of 

..^1^16^000. yitimi while In cities of greater commercial import- 
^^ce no ptibl^c workd of great extent have been cffiried on, with- 
out -the exaction oif- tolls -and contributions, the ii^habitants of 

' this town and county^ to thetr immortal honour, erected two no-- 
ble bridges, by which the trade of the adjacent districts wa9 

. freed from the burthen of a vexatious tax, at a total expence of 
full jC30,000, the .whole of which was raised by voluntary sub? 
C^ription. This is one among the numerous instances of that 

F 4 p^Wig 
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public spirit^ which, as we have elsewhere cbfienredf » a leadKpf 
characteristic of the Salopians. 

The extent of the bridge is 400 feet. It is built of the fin^ 
Stone of the Grinshill quarry^ on seven senddrcular archcis^ 
crowned with a fine ballustrade. The central atch is 60 feet in 
width, and 40 in height from the low-water mark; the two 
arches at the extremities are 35 feet wide and 20 high. The 
breadth between the ballustrade is 25 feet. The best view of 
this elegant edifice is from the Ludlow road, where the whdltt is 
$een without obstruction ; while a fine background, formed bj 
the buildings on the eminence beyond, the remains of the cas* 
tie, the bold summit of its mount, and the stately spire of St. 
Gary's Church, gives it a picturesque and almost unique effect* 
Perhs^s, in the construction of the bridge, utility was sacrificed 
to ornament ; for, owing to the great height of the centre*archj 
the road over it has s^i ascent and descent rather steep, and in- 
convenient. It has been observed^ that the intention of the 
architect in giving this capacity to the centre, was to afford a 
freer vent to the frequent floods, of the Severn. 

Of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Shrewsbury, a 
very brief description would suffice, if we were to be guided bj 
the vestiges that at present remain ; but the records relating to 
them so fiilly. attest the former splendour of this important town, 
^at we consider a summary oi them essential to our uodertekp 
ing. The researches of the gentleman whose work^ has been our 
leading authority in the foregoing topographical account, are on 
thi^ subject peculiarly valuable : and the style in whidh they are 
m'itten exhibits an agreeable contrast to the dull prosing which 
abounds in many disquisitions of a similar kind. 

The oriffoi of the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
«tood on the eastern banks of the Seveipa^ in the suburb which 
gtiU bears its name, is involved in obscurity. It is certain, that 
i^ the time of the Saxons, a church stood on or near this spot, 
and a community of monks a^i^uns might probably be united 

ta 

« 

* Now well known to be the prodaction of tbe Re?. Hngh Owe% 
A. in,, F. A. S., of Shrewabury. 
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fxfH.' Th6 DtaitBf durkig ikumr ravages to the mnth century, 
pUindered and depopulated monastic iniltitiiticttis, and thiB» it la 
oonjectur^y ftll with the rest. After the t^et settlement of the 
kingdom under Edgar, inanj of the Abbey churches, which had 
^1 then Iain desolate, were taken possession of by secular priests, 
who, swerving from the strictness of monastic discipline, were 
generally married, and engaged in the active concerns of society. 
Such, apparently, was the state of the monastery of Shrews- 
l^ory at the time of the Norman invasion. The church, then a 
fiide e^fice of wood, was governed by Odelirius, a priest, who, 
«s archpresbyter or dean, presided over a college of married se- 
cular clergy. Its district wag called the parish of the City. 
There, can be no doubt that at this period it was collegiate ; for 
lifterwards, when the Abbey was founded, it was agreed that 
the portion of each prebendary, at the death of the incumbent, 
Aould revert to the monks of the new Abbey. This was the 
oanse of much litigation; it being customary for ecclesiastic liy« 
ing^ to dencend as by inheritance; to the next of blood. Such 
claims werb abdished by the statute of Henry the First. In the 
aeminarf belonging to this ancient diurch, a priest, named Se- 
wiard, ismenticMied aa an eminent teacher ; and to him the histe* 
fian. Ordericus 'Vitalis, 90n of Odelirius, owed his education. 
When Rogef de Montgomery took possession of his territories 
in Shropshire, he determined to refoimd the monasteries, and to 
introduce into them the monks of his favourite order of St.- Ber 
nedict. He obtiiined the land on which the monastery of Shrew&^ 
b«ir]r stood firom Segward, a Saxon nobleman,, and in 1083 laid 
the foundatbn of a magnificent Abbey, which, when finished, 
was re'<ledicated to St, Peter and St Paul, the patrons of the 
^mcient monadtef y. He endowed it liberaiUyi and instigated his 
vassals^ the neighbouring tK>bility, to enrich it with ample donar 
lions. It might seem that he was thus preparing for himself a 
penaace for his sins ; for, afterwards, with the consent of his 
Countest Adelaisa, he retired to the holy solitude of his monas- 
feiry, and received the tonsure and habit of a monk ; on which 

Qccasion 
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occasion he presented die fraternity with the tunic of Hugh, die 

sainted Abbot of Cluni. In the immediate prospect of his^lis* 

sohitiony he invested himself with this precious relic, thus exem* 

plifying the pitiable superstition to which our divine poet al* 

hides: 

Or they wfao^ to be sure of Paradise^ 

Djiogy put on the weeds of Donunic, 

Or, in Fransciscan, think to pass disguised. 

tn times of darkness and ignorance, the transition from the 
palace to the cloister excites little surprise ; but when we advert 
to a more enlightened age, and recognize in the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, the same impulse which actuated Earl Roger, we 
cannot but wonder at the pious sophistry of that monarch in 
seeking to atone by solitary penance, for the disturbances whick 
his ambition had created among mankind. 

When Hugh the Red, the second son of Roger, succeeded 
to the earldom of Shrewsbury, he paid a solemn visit to the Ab- 
bey to do homage at the tomb of his ^Either, on which occasion, 
though of a profligate and cruel character, he added gready to 
the endowments of the institution ; and, among other gifts, con- 
ferred on the monks the tythe of all the venison of his forests in 
Shropshire, that of Wenlock excepted. The rules of the order 
forbid us to suppose that this grant could administer to the lux- 
ury of the Benedictines, for they were equally bound to mortify 
their appetites, and to perform the duties of an unbounded hos* 
pitality. The barons who attended Earl Hugh, imitated his mu- 
nificence, and conferred large estates on the Abbey. By these 
and other acquisidons, the revenues of the house were greatly 
enriched,* and the Abbot obtained the honour of ranking 
among those spiritual barons who sat and voted in Parliament, 
had the authority of bishops within their house, wore the 
mitre, sandals, and gloves; carried silver crosiers in their 

handS| 

* Of the ^8 monasteries that were in the kingdom at the time of the dii* 
volatioD, that of Shrewsbury was the 34tb Ui opulence. 
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jhandsi* gave the epiioopal benedictkm, conferred the lener 
(Orders, and in some instances were exempt from all authority 
.of the diocesan. It is uncertain when the Abbey of Shrewsburj 
received these high fimctions, but as the Abbot is mentioned 
among the spiritual lords who voted in the Parliament of the 
49th Henry the Third, they must have been conferred before 
.the year 1265. 

' In the days of King Stephen, when the popular passion for 
relics had attained an unbounded extravagance, the monks of 
Shrewsbury determined not to be behind-hand with theit 
^ethren in availing themselves of so fruitful a source of 
opulence. After ransacking the legends of Wales for a subject, 
they at length had the good fortune to pitch upon one 
sufficiently absurd for their purpose. The body of the chaste 
;^irgin Wenefi:ede,f whose dec^itation and recapitation, with 
the marvels attending them, had given her a high rank in. the 
(Calendar of Saints, lay interred in the church of Gwytherin^ 
jn Denbighshire, the place where she died. After much 
firuitless negoeiation with the priest and the people of Gwythe- 
rin, Herbert, the Abbot of Shrewsbury, procured an order 
from Henry the First, for the translation of the sacred dust to his 
flionastery. The Welshmen honoured their saint more than tht 
king, and turned a deaf ear alike to entreaties and menaces. 
.The Salopian monks persevering in their purpose, held a 
chapter, in which Robert Pennant, j: their prior, a Denbighshire 
inan, who is siigpposed to have fabricated the whole legend^ 
was commissioned to naike a pUgrimage to Gwytherin, and fo 
leave no expedient untried for obtaining possession of the 
relics. Assisted by a priest of Wales, two clever monks of his 
abbey, and the prior of Chester, he practised on the credulity 
lUf the Welsh, by pretended visions and divine warnings ; the 

prize 

* These crosiers were btdges of tlie poifpral fuBctioiit. Itie fomi and 
toe substance were contradictory emblems of hnmilitjr and pride. 

t Vide Ante, p, 53. 

t He was of the ancestry of that intelligent traveUer and able phy- 
^logtat, Thomas Pennant, Esq. 
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pAte tras given up, tod the delegates returned wi A it {& 
triumph to Shrewsbury. It was enshrined with great pbtnp 
and solemnity, near the high altar of St P^ter and l^t. Pbul. 
The speculation of the monks was completely sucoessM; 
multitudes of pilgrims £bcked with gifts to the shrihe, and etneia 
nobles contended who should offer the richest donations. 

One of the most remarkable persons whom this hbtM pto^ 
duced, was Robert of Shrewsbury, a monk, who wto pronioted 
io the see of Bangor ^ in the reign of Henry II. His influence 
in Wales excited the jealousy of King John, who imprisoned 
him in his' own cathedral, and. for his raiisom dbliged him to 
pay three hundred hawks, "this eminent pi^elate, it is said, by 
Ms wiU, ordered his body to be buried, iKft in his cathedrid 
churdi, but in the middle of the market platce of Shrewsbury.* 
So extraordinary a deviation fh)itt the p^p«dar modeft of 
thinking, Is ascribed by Fuller, eitlKer tb the bii^bp's ^ttt^b 
humility, as esteeming himself Unworthy to -lie m consecrated 
ground; or to a cdnviction, that in thosb tiM^ &(ttm{jit If id 
body, would be mdre at rest in d Common etr^et, 4haii Wlthkl 
ihe walls of a chutth. 

At the dissolution in 1513, when the profyerty tdA poss^sSidnA 
of this monastery M\ to the crowds it appears that Hetitf 
YIII. had chosen Shrewsbury for f!«e fotihd&tion of one of his 
jiew bishoprics. The abbey<-church Was to hare been etit^ 
Verted into a cathediul ; part Of the rerenues were deslinld fbr 
the support of the bishop, and Dt. Botldhier^ th^ last abb<^ 
bf Leicester, was absolutely nMiihated to thttt digttN^. ^Biil 
the treasures of Henry were squandered id ra^Hf as ^ef 
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* The bidiop could not siMjr be aetttaM by. Uw ttalxtear WhtCi 
dktatcd the following clanse in the will of Uie American general, Charles 
liCe : — '^ I desire most eamesUy that I may not be biiried in any ch,nrch, 
or charch-yard, or within a mile of any Presbyterian or Anabaptist 
meeting-house ; for, since I haye resided in this coimtry, I have kept so 
jnuch bad com^tany when living, that I da not chuse to continue it when 
dead.»' 
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w«ve unoassedkr aftd Im 'e^igencieB - soon competed 'him v^ 
^siaakni thift«i w«ftas otiMr nieeJBUitts of pul^ic beni^fit wbioiii 
hft^od pYQjbotad. lie bedtiis ai^ principal infaaibhianti ^ 
3^e^avyiii'''v&y pethidned him to '^qpare thd buil'<i»ttgs 6^ 
dieiiiAiiasierjrvi^ftngldy^ II tailor ef^tbe^towDy Wliii^"hftllpttr*^ 
<dUBtedd itetn/ ity^firfl^vtb miUi^^ tbe itiodt of his pi^Qpei^;) 
deinoiiBiied'theg^dqi^r ]s!airt of^the fabricV^^ soMitsiniit^Md.' 
Heis'uud ^6i^]£ t5'ihftve^8trippe4llhenav^ of its-^ad, as^to' 
h«Kve flJO^n^ti^ to siell theb^ hi' the v^t^i^* toWeif ; btt% 
these w^e i^ahtted by the ^pat^hiohlersy who'.M: 'length re<^ 
v^red tha& by legal pro6essw> ' ' ^' '» • ^ • * 

'^ere ttpe ve»y fti^ iremaks of ithe Abbey..' its 'cle^tep^ 
refbciopy, chapter-^hous^, &e. at<d: emkely de^ti«Ojred/ iTbe^ 
a&clfiot ^ba«tl^ #sjl, whioh e^^irolee the .preeine^^ %i Ife£(i4y 
entire o» the eastefi'DF ti^d northet<iifiMes, and presents %: 
venerable appesimAce on the approaiedi to Shrewsbdry b^ fbe^ 
London iroad. A'hiansion house, witfh its gardens ' 'and fiAr' 
pond, occupies > the space within the ancient inclasure> catfi- 
' taiiiingL abdffit ni^e acres. The house itself consists- partly oj? 
mongstid remaii^; sind, by' modem- improvem^aiSy bfts been^^ 
converteii int^- a -handsotae reSidemck ' Tfiera ^x^ sdme- 
remains of out-biuldings near the Meole OBrook; aric^' d%k the^ 
side ijS the itrdet^ wkicfr were p^idbabfy the inferior: appendages 
of this religious estefeli^ment. "•' ?• '^' ' ' ''^'- > ^ ^ ' 

The most interesting portion ^f tite i^i&iis il9 a ifttl^oietagOnal- 
stru^ture) silt 1^ in dJldnaeier/'Whi^ is'^efievadlyi'ealed the 
iSiidNB FucpiT^ in stands on tto' litkith -^ide of thie*' g^i^nw - 
Some bro)tett steps wbi<ih (MJ ni^to^gniallybdong t^it, leacj^. 
through a narrow flat-ar<;hed'-^dt3P0]> to '%he insi<ie. -Thesottfh 
part stands upon a portbn of Hhe ^ruSS^ wal, from which the 
OMnrespencKAg side, projecting tonsid^rably, ?ests updn a sin^ 
corbeil, terminating in a headi* From thii point it gradually' 
Spreads, with a variety of delicately rftbed mouldings, until 
it forms the basement under tiie floor. The whole is crowned * 
by ah obtuse dome of stone-work at about eight feet from 

the 
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the bsl^f ftiq>ported on six narrow-poinfied ardieif rimng 
pillats similar to the mullionii of windows* One of the remaining 
sides of the octagon is a solid blank wall^ and the other contains 
the door. The rQ<^, within, is vaulted on eight ribs which spring 
fiNMn the wall immediate; under the. cavity of the dmne. At theit 
qroBsing in the centre is a boss, bearing a representation of the 
cnuafiscion, considerably; rdieved. The spaces between the 
divisions, of the three northern arches, are filled up, four .feet 
above the base^ with stone ponnels, over which they are entirely 
opetk, and the light thys introduced is productive of a beautiful 
effect. On. the centre pannel is a rich piece of sculpture, 
seemiiigly designed to represent the annimciation. The 
right-hand pannel bears the images of St Peter and St. Paul, 
with apparopriate symbols ; that on the left has two figures in 
monastic habits ; one a female, the other a monk. The arches 
on the souihem side are without ornaments, and are now quite 
open to within two feet of the floor. The beauty of this 
singular fragment, which is conceived not to be older than the 
time of Henry the Seventh, is much heightened by its thick 
mantle of luxuriant ivy, and by the mellow tint of it6 grey 
stone, distinguishing it from the deep red hue of the other 
remains of the Abbey* 

' The most probable of the many conjectures respecting the 
use of thtt structure, is, that it was the pulpit of the refectory, 
from irfuch, by the rule of St. Benedict, one of the junior 
brethren W^ enjoined to r^ or recite aloud a subject of 
divittiQr ^ the monks during dinner, a custom which still 
prevails in some of our coUege^Jialls at the universities* The 
fragment on which it rests, is conceived to have been the 
soitth wall of the re&ctiry, frona which it projected into the 
interior* There is a stone pulpit somewhat similar to this in the 
refiictory of the abbey of Beaulieu; 

The abbey church in its present state presents fisw features 
of its ancient grandeur* Three-fourths of it were demolished 
at the dissolution ; and of the choir, ch^pds, transept, and 

centre 



team 'tteeple^o seHrdidy a imdr topsSsuL The ifttre, Ae W^s- 
^eni tower, and dieaorlheni porch, are stitt staadingy but iti a 
deplorable MieeCntttilalbii. Themvir^, or great western aMe, 
waa in very early times appropriated to the use of the nei^bour*' 
iiiginhabitaBlSy^HHhinvere in general s^nrantaof the Abbey. It was 
called ibe pariA^^buroh of the Holy.€rbss, within the monas- 
tery of St* Peter of Salop. For this reason it was spared in the 
general destmction of the fabric, and is now one of the parochial 
chtorches of the town, retaining its denomination of the Holy 
Cross. Though the beautjr of the church has sufl^ed equally 
from ^lapidation and repair,, yet it may be traced in some of it» 
parts. The great western tower is a plain but well proportioned 
structure. Its portal has a round Norman arch, deeply recessed, 
and another of a pointed form, inserted within it at a subsequent 
period. . Above this, is a noble window which occupies the en- 
tire breadth, and nearly the whole height, of the tower. Ita- 
arched head is sharp pointed, and fiHed with a provision of uift^* 
common and delicate tracery. Between the double bell-window 
19 fr(mt,is the figure of an armed knight, within a nich, supposed 
to represent Edward the Third. The enriched parapet and pin- 
nacles, which once crowned the tower, are now vilely supplied 
by a mean battlement of brick work. 

The interior of the church has an air of majestic simplicity. 
The ancient nave has five arches on each side, all of which, ex- 
cept the two nearest the tower, are semicircular, and rest on 
huge, round, short pillars, quite plain. There is an east window 
of pamted glass, of late erection, in the center compartments 
of which are figures of St. Peter and St Paul ; above are the 
arms of the see of Lichfield, of the fiounder of the Abbey, and 
of Lord Berwick, the munificent donor of the window ; on each 
mde ara eacutcheons of the vicars from the year 1500. An or- 
gan placed on aliandsome Gothic screen adorns the western end. 
Within an arch, which once led to the south wing of the tran- 
aept, is an ancient %ure clad in mail, redovered hsmi the ruii^ 
of the monastery, and placed in its preienft sitnatidaby order of 

the 
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the bevtfdi at trmi, in dmv viikatiim of &• coiaitjr fa l4$Si 
Jhm iiiBcr^HMBiover thefiguite dflipkres itypcrhipf emoneoudly; 
tip i^f^Mnt Roger de Monlgiuiieijri theftinider. llieve ave ftir 
oftbemocient tombi remaiiiing.a 

The church of St. Oxlbs ttanda aft the eMftem extremity of 
the Abbey Foregate suburb. It k a matt pbui buil^Lingy bear* 
ing ni^kB of conftiderable antiquity. It c^mBists of a naire, than- 
oel, ai^d nortb aiale, with a diminutive tunrety whidi once held a 
singje bell* It is now chiefly used for sepulture, and as pi^lio 
wotship is only performed twice a year within its walls, itexhi^ 
bits a deplorable q^ctacle of neglect, damp and dMq^. Among 

th4 

* In the year 1728) a cnrious dispute arose between Mr. .Latfaam^ th^ 
thea Ticar, and the parishibners, respecting a pictorei of the crucifixion, 
wlricb the Ibnner had procured to 1m removed from the church. The peti« 
tioa of. the pariifaiooefs agaiMt its remoTal beuig rejected, 'iereral severe 
laQtpo<i9f; pas^d on both sides, of which the foUowifig a«e sp^itinsos i 

» 

The parsoifs the man. 

Let him s^y what he can, 
WiiU fQT aain» leave bis Ood in the hiteh, - 

Could Iftcariot do more, 

Had it been in bis power, 
Than to torn his Lord out of the church. 

THE RXFI.Y, 

TbeLofdlad^^ 

Is mi^ty in power, 
Tlie une only living and true, 

But that lord of ydnrs, 

Which was tum'd out of doors, 
Had just as much knowledge as yen. 

But since you bemoan 

This god of your own, 
Ghear up, my disconsolate broOrer, 

Thoof h it seems very add, 

Yet if tbir l^t joaagod^ 
Mr. ip^leyt can inal^&y<|iian()ther* 

t A P«ijitfr ID Shrewshvry. 
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the toBibstdniB$ in the chiudi-*yard is one, ?;hich is said to cover 
the ashes of Mr«> John Whitfield, a skilful surgeon of Shrews- 
bury* It is without name or date, and its inscription is the very 
quintessence of chemical brevity : 

COMPdiSlTA SOLVANtUR. ^ 

An expression of resignation to the Divine will, to which some* 

thing like a parallel maybe found in the celebrated passage from 

Shakespeare, which has been chosen for the epitaph of its im- 

ihortal author : 

Tlie great globe itself, 
And all which it inherit shall dissolve.-*-^ 

The suburb of the Abbey Foregate, which constitutes afanpst 
the whole parish of the Holy cross and St. Giles, is a long wide 
straggling street, which stands on the brow of a gentle eminence 
sloping on the south to Meole brook. There are a few good 
houses which command beautiful views of the fine meadows be- 
low, with gardens bordering on the stream. The ancient arched 
kqueduct, from an excellent spring in the fields near St. Giles's; 
to the monastery, still affords the Abbeyohouse and its neigh- 
bourhood, a copious su|>ply. 

' The old collegiate church of St. Chad, of which only a 
small part, called the chapel, now remains, was founded 'by one 
<of the kings of Mercia, on the ^ite of the palace of the British 
princes, soon after the expulsion of the Welsh from this their an* 
cient capital. Its patron saint was a native of Northmdberlahdi 
who converted the idolatrous east Saxons to Christianity, and 
"became their bishop, about the middle of the seventh cefntury. 
A dean, ten prebendaries, and a certain number of vicars choral, 
were placed in the church by its founder, under the patronage 
t>f the bishop of Lichfield. The coHege was dissolved in the 
second of Edward the ^th ; its^ buildings were leased out, and 
its property, consisting chiefly of tythes, remained in the crown 
until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, except a certain portion 
Vhich was granted to found the free school. The office of cu« 
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nto, or packh prkit, f^ wbidi a tmidl atiiMild trumi ^ tilt 
dean, out of hi« prebendal enate at Qiialav» im fikm wSh^ 
tpramain* 

Respecting die various chaagea whicb Hm APCmit «di$0p 
■must have undergone^ diudng a peri(>4 ^f H^^ ^^^^ Y^^^* ^^^ 
notices have beea preserved* In the year ISSiS, a considerable 
part of it was consuii\ed by afire, occasioned by the carelcssnetf 
bfaplmnb^r, who^ alarmed at the co^flajgnftipp, endeavoured 
to escape over the ford of the Severn, and was drown^ed.* The 
damage was so extensive, that the inhaitritants obtained from 
Richard the Second a reoii^^ipn of certj|j^ ta^^. tp enable them 
to repair it. 

. l^n ^J» G\}fffih ^ a very early perj?^, th^ 4octrij^ qp Ih^ 
|^eferma)5i9n were prqmiJg^d. Wiftiapi Thorpe a fpgfh, ^ 
^ ;^e<Uous disciple of Wickliffie, obtaiiji^ leayp 19 the y^ 14^ 
|0 ^Ifiv^r a ^armon on ^ Sunday, foefo^e ^^. prjncypf] m^f^ 
taqt^ u^ which he top)c ^casipi^ t;o (^ppsf^^je poxvi^j^ipna (^ 
the 9i?i^h cl(ur<A. Th^. W^. of tjhje Ufrnx prf&ixed cbaigi^ 
of heresy and, seijUtipn %^st him tp^ tb^ aschbisho]^ of Caji^^ 
terbui^y, who brojy^gjt^ l^ to tri^, a^d eiid^oured by t^^^al^ 
of punishment and promises of pardoi?^ to qlence him. Tl^ 
]ireply of t^ re^rn^jsr tp t^e mei^acj^ of die prelate de^ervjBf to 
be recorded % ijUs ^erpip i^epidity ; «?. I t^U yojf at wi?. wari?, 
^ I ^9 not, /^. ^Ae %ad o/" i^^f^ ^fiifmt \^tfk you, BC«r 
W#*f*ftl»IMli»g t^ teww^ ai^ »?ntQe4?^ ypi^ havQ r^foeajcsed Uf 

T!he,9^PSfm Pf: *e. Il^r7as|u^tipf)i ^iK^ a vpnderful cbaogf 
i« th^ mmd^ ojTmfia; ifi, H^ fir^t y/ear of Sdward the Sixth t^ 
haili^ f£ Shreiirijb^y^ wpf^ pve^cffifgf9 had (feiiQimced opf 
of, ita bold^ cl^amsjopa 9^9, a hei;ctic, or4ef]^ tfr^ pictifiea a^ 
^HB^ntipipm. ormi^T^ of. % (jlhadfs to be publidy biirnl: ; 9if^ 
in the tweiftgr^i^jiih of £liaabe|di, tb$ service of the d|)in;b gf 
l^^d wa^ s^l^pi^l^ Qili^Kftu^ tjiier^ 

. ^ Mr. Lloyd'i MS. ilistofy of ShroiMliiie, cited lif 



m^nnvs^% as 

• lie ffeusfoiti^Qirbid;^ MA thiB venerably iBltttCtttrey In 178^, 
IriilBtfong mtwce of th^ mischiefs ocGadl<»ied by the inter* 
mtf^ €f the dead in the lAt^or of |he pkoes of lirorsh^. 
Sarly in jAe year, cm^ of the four pillars which supported the 
l^fwrerinthe ceiitve of the church, shratJc in so alanning ft 
iBQiiDer, ais $^ endang^ the salbty of the fabric At^ archhe«t 
p£ the town, iffbo was consulted ob the occiasioBy advtted, that 
J0pe wbole oi the tower should be taken down, in order jko ro- 
Jk^^ ^ shattered pilhr and other decayed parts from its in* 
l^iunb^ot weight, after which a th<Mrough repair might be se- 
f^uvely performed. The parish Teirtry rejecting Jtfais advice, em- 
ployed a mason in the rash attempt of imder-building the pillar. 
The second evening after the wcnrk was commenced, the sex- 
ton, on attempting to raise the great bell, felt the tower shake 
violently, and was pelted with a shower of br<4ceB mortar, in 
giresflt hurry and trepidation he descended into the church, from 
which he secured as much furniture as he could carry away. 
On the foUowiag voming, July 9th, when the clock had struck 
finr, the decayed piUiur gave way ; the tower was instanily rent 
asund er , and ftiUing with its heavy peal of bells upon the roof 
l>f the church, sunk with a great part of the building, iff one tre- 
mendous crash, to the ground. 

The ruins on the follovmig day presented an awful (^ecutacte. 
The rdef of the spacious nave, with the north ram;e of pilkuni 
that supported it, togeth^ with a great portion of die outward 
:ifa9s on thiM^ |ud0, aiad the north wing of the transept, lay in 
confused heaps, mingled with the shattered remlaiais of pe#s, 
pulpit, organy monuments, and bells broken and dtsp^ersed^hi a 
jtbousand formpr The soifth sido of the toWer still r^naip^, 
jflmd par$ of the hoai|iaj|fung;fvom the tottering walls, threaten- 
jng instSant 4estruetion to thoee ^o should approach them. 
•Xhe whipijie jrovi^ of pillai9» otf the south side of the nave had 
jtood tl|e fl^ck, hut appeared e^veiy moiti^nt about' to min^e 
with the wreck below. The ehaaccii, and the tierth.wing of 
.Ibe transept sustained but little injury. Among the rubbish, 
«f which'^the inside of the walls consisted, were found many 
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pieces 6f Saxon sculpture, which had probably belonged U> the 
ancient church, and were iiBed in the repairs iafter the fire in 139S. 
Any attempt at rebuilding the edifice being now deemed unadvii- 
able, the remaining firagments were taken down with all possi- 
ble dispatch, in order to prevent further mischief. The fine 
stained glass of the west window having fortunately escaped 
destruction, was carefully preserved and afterwards placed in 
the communion window of St. Mary^s church, which it exactly 
fitted. The figure of St. Chad, in his episcopal vestments^ 
which stood on the summit of the organ, was also pre- 
served, and is now placed in the vestry-room of the neW 
church. 

Such funeral monuments as could be rescued from the ruins, 
were placed at the disposal of the families to whom they be^ 
longed, and those which were not taken elsewhere, were 
removed to the chapel before mentioned. This was originaUy 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ana after the Reformation was 
denoimnated the Bishop's Chancel. In 1571, it was rebuilt by 
Humphrey Onslow, Esq. being the burying place of his family ; 
and it is now chiefly used for reading the funeral service over 
those who have preferred the ancient cemetery, or whose fanu- 
lies had burial places in it. One of the most remarkable of 
these monuments is that over Sir Richard Onslow, an eminent 
lawyer, 'and speaker of the house of commons in the eighth of 
Qiieen Elizabeth. It is worthy of note, that he was the an- 
cestor of Sir Richard, afterwards Lord Onslow, who filled -the 
chair of the house of commons in the eighth of Queen Anne, and 
also of Arthur Onslow, called by eminence Speaker OnsloW, 
who so ably exercised that office during many successive parlia* 
ments. There is a small tablet to the memory of that truly 
extdlent man, the Reverend Job Orton. He was interred here 
pursuant to his eitpress desire, in the same grave with Mr. 
Bryan,'a &riner minister of this church, who quitted his bene- 
fice on the Act of Uniformity** 

Among 
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Among die monuments, removed to other plaices nr^s an ala- 
baster stone belonging to the Burtons of Longnor. A descen- 
dant of this ancient family, Edward Burton, Esq. waa a zealous 
assertor of* the Gospel, in the time of Queen Mary, and of 
4;ourse rendered himself obnoxious to the existing establishment; 
so much so, that at his death, the Boman Catholic curate of 
St. Chad's refused him Christian burial in the tomb of his an- 
cestors. The account given of this eminent personage by 
his great grandson is curious : ** The author of the Acts and 
Monuments ' of the Church of England names him among 
those that escaped persecution in Queen Mary's reign. He 
had, by many precautions, evaded the hands of such as lay in 
wait for him ; when one day sitting alone in his upper parlour at 
Longnor, in meditation no doubt of God's deliverance of his 
people, he heard a general ring of all the bells of Shrewsbury, 
whereunto, in St C&adda's parish, his house, belonged ; when 
straight his divinhig soul told him it was for Queen Mary's 
death ; yet longing to know the truth more certainly, and loath 
to trust his servants therein, for some reasons, he sent his eldest 
8oi^ a bpy about sixteen years of age, willing; him to throw up 
his hat if it were so, so impatient was his expectation, who find- 
ing it, and doing accordingly as he was directed, the good man 
retired presently from the window, and recovering his chair, 
overcGfme with excess of joy, suddenly expired. And this was 
his nunc dimittis domine. But the storm of persecution was hot 
quite blown over ; the servants of God still felt some of its 
scatterings, among which was their being debarred Christian 
burial. But, facilis jactura sepulcri : his friends made a shifl 
to bury him in his gardens by the fish-ppnds, and set a monu- 
ment over him, which being defaced by time and^ rain, it hap- 
pened in the year 1614 that Edward Burton, Esq. his grand- 
son, inviting to dinner the noble Sir Andrew Corbet, then lieur 
tenant of the shire, with divers other gentlemen of quality, 
that good baronet was desirous to see the place which preserved 
the reliques of that excellent man ; and finding it much de- 
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cayed/ after a friejiiyy correction of his host, seriocidyentjo&ked 
bim to repair ^e tomb, whereby the memory of bis mott desenr- 
ixxg grand-&ther was kept alive. He, without any ado, ^Elected 
what he spake for^ and promised himself to become the poet 
for an epitaph, which is as follows : 

Here ^th th« body Qf Edward Burton, £«q. 
who deceased^ Anno Domini 1558. 
Was*t for denying Christ, or some notorioiu fact 
That this man's body Christian bnrial hickt? 
O no ! his fallhful true profl^ioii 
^as the chief cause, which thea was Md IraB^gvessioa : 
IIHiea Popery here did re%o, the see of Kmae 
Would not admit to angr sudh a tomb 
Within their idol temple walls, bat he 
Truly professing Christianity, 
Was like Christ Jesns in a garden Had, 
Where he shall rest io peace Uit it be said, 
CooM, iaithfhl aerrant, come reeeife with me 
' A jast reward fiwr thioe inte|p[:ity.-«*ldi4*«" 

This narrative exhibits a striking proof of that ocKous spirit 
tf intolenmce^ which certainly hastened the d6wnM of the 
Homisb establishment in this country* It were to be wished 
that no portiop of it should have been suffered to infect tha 
reformed religion which was founded On its ruins ; but siich 
are the variations of the human character, in prosperit^^ and 
adversity, ^that some Protestants, liow in their turn, beciome 
intoleraiit, and shew a. disposition to exclude the Catholics, liot 
indeed from the rights of burial, but from a free participatioil 
of civil and religious liberty. 

The site of the old edifice being deemed ineligible, the new 
CHURCH of St. Chad was erected on a commanding 
eminence, bordering on the quarry. It is constructed of th# 
beautiful stone pf Grinshill, on a. plan extremely novel. The 
body of the church Externally is a circle, one hundred feet iii 

diameter. 

» 

* Commeataqr ea Antoaiaiis^s Itiaerary, by William Bqrtoo, B. L'« 
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4iam0tar« This is divided into two stories } the basfem^t is 
jnisticj and contains a range of square witxdoirsk In the higher 
(|iTision are the large arched windows which fbtm tti^ prineifNil 
li^^ta^ and beti^reen them are double Ionic pikdtei^y ir^ting 
Upon the basement| and supporting a bcdd and hKndsomis 
cornice crowned with an open ballusttade. Attached to this 
»Bia edifice on the eastern side^ id a small Circular buildiiig 
vith similar enrichments^ and beyond is th% st^ef^e. Hie 
portal is placed in the front of the lower story 6f the towti[, 
Im each side of which is a square ]^ain wing. Be&re the froilt 
is a portioot eleyated <m a flight of steps, and supported on four 
Dorfe coiumns; The ste^ie consists of a square bapeifteBt i»f 
fustic work, on which rests an oetagenal belfryi U|^jr 
^rif bed widi Ionic pilasten, pannelSj &e. CKmlalaliif ^wd^ebeSs: 
and above, is a small dome, supported by eight G^Hnthiaii 
pillaxB^. and crowAfd with a gilt erAis. 
,. 'Hie efcterior beauty af this church con^ts mo^e in the 
fineness of lis a^ateri^ki and the ditigaitt jsj^iiend^tar pf i^ 
ornaments^. tbi|n in the hafmoifious proportion and dtspestttbn 
^f its part^ The roiunditjr of thfe i&ain buSdiag ft too iiibrge 
for its height J Ae smaller circle/ which eDiMtecCs'if with A^ 
steeple. Seeps asif s^p^eezedki between thdse hug^ masses^ ail(d 
the angles produced by tIMr corftact have a mIM ua)^k£<»ttg 
e&ct. In fact, the dtsproptfttiosr of tluS iaife round btjdy to 
its small head, remindi one 6t the forte of a& dver*gro#n. 
spider. The interior is not a eonqilete drdb, iC'snudl isegriient 
j>eing^ partitioned off^ to fditai a recdtt for Atf coAftdnmioft- 
.table, whidi here,' ei>ntraty tof custdm, is iStilftked m tfa^ west. 
A gaUery, deoorat^ in front itiiA & li||ht MkDdnde^ cftidteleB 
the whole of the church exeept the chtodeL Owiat the chief 
entrance stands aa orgftn ikl l9ie iir^t of tito gidlery* Ttb 
place is sufficiently flpdeimu to adcomdiodait^ i coifi^greri|AlSon of 
1600 to 2000 person^ and by dib |iidicMis dkpOBition of A» 
^officiating clergyman is visible from almost every 
\e great number of windows, the glare of light 
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cayedy after a fneji^y correction of his host, serioildy eajmHed 
him to repair ^e tomb, -whereby the memory of his most desenr- 
)ng grand-&ther was kept alive. He, without any ado, ^Efeeted 
what he spake for, and promised himself to become the pod 
for an epitaph, which is as follows : 

Here Beth the body of Edwwd Bsrton, £«q. 
who deceased, Anno Domini 1558. 
Was*t for denyintg Christ, or some notorious fact 
That this man's body Christian bnrml kckt? 
O DO ! bis faiMid true profi^ioii 
'^as the chief oaaae, which then was Md Iraag grsa aioa : 
^(Fheii Popery here did fdgii^ the see of Rome 
Voold not admit to angr such Sr tomb 
Withm their idol temple walls, but be 
Truly professing Christianity, 
Was like Christ Jesus in a garden hud, 
Where be shall rest io peace till it be said. 
Come, faithfhl serrant, come r^ceife with me 
^ A jast Mward fiur thine integriiy.-<*iai4*«* 

This narrative exhibits a striking proof of that odious spirit 
df intolerance, ^hich certainly hastened the down&l of the 
Roraish establishment, in this country. It were to be wished 
that no portion of it should have been suffered to iii&ct A^ 
reformed religion which was founded 6n its ruins ; but sucH 
are the variations of the human character, in prosperity and 
adversity, that some Protestants, now in their turn, become 
intolerai^t, and shew a disposition to exclude the Catholics, not 
indeed from the rights of burial, but from a free participatifod 
of civil and religious liberty. 

The site of the old edifice being deemed ineligible, the new 
CHURCH of St. Chad was erected on a commanding 
eminence, bordering on the quarry. It is constructed of thd 
beautiful stone qi Grinshill, on a. plan extremely novel. The 
body of the church externally is a circle, one hundred f^t ud 

diameter. 

* Conmeataiy on Antoniam^s Ijtioerary, by William Bqrtoo, B. L', 
^. tS6. 
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^(iameter. This is divided into two stories } tbe bas^mMit is 
jrustiq and contains a riange of s^piare windows* In the higher 
^Tision are the large arched windows which ^rm fh^ prineifMl 
lights^i and betipreen them are double Ionic pilaltei^y iresting 
Upon the basemen^ and supportbg a bdd and hiCndsomt 
cornice crowned widi an open ballustf ade. Attached to this 
naia edifice on the eastern side» k a small tif cular buiMirig 
with similar enrichments^ and beyoild is tite st^le. He 
portal is placed in the front of the lower story i^f the towtr« 
Im each side of which is a square j^ain wing. Befinre the front 
IS a porticot elevated on a fl^ht of steps, and sUjj^rted on £»ur 
Dorie columns; The ste^e consists of % square baseident of 
rostic work, on which rests an octagonal belfrj^ hi^i^ 
^riched witfi Ionic pibttters, pannels, &e* ciiHilaialiif twiri^ beHs: 
and above, is a small dome, supported by 0%ht Gdlrinthiaii 
pillan^^.andcrowa^ with a gUt er<iss. 
.; The ^terior beauty of this church con^ts mdre in the 
fineness of iU nyterislSi and thi^ 4^egaiit splendoiur pf iife 
jontaments^. thi|n in the hafmotfious proportion and dispositibn 
;9f its part§. Jhe rotundity of thfe main building II too Ittrge 
ibr its heigfat i the smaHer circle; w^ch ebmibcts' it with th)» 
ateeple, See^ns as if squeeasedin b€^eea thtfse hog^ massen^ ail4 
the angles produced by their eoiftact have a mbst uai)^leftf»ng 
e&ct. In iact^ the dispropdniotf of t^ kige round body too 
ks small head« reminds one 6t the forte of aA over^groWa 
^der* The interior is not a eenqikte eirdb, it smdl segihent 
J)eing partitioned o£r, to fOito a recM for Atf co^anmiott- 
table, which here,' contra]^ tof custom, is tStbiMA in tfa^ west. 
A gallery, denorated iA front fn^ H li|>fat ballus^ade, enefttdes 
the whole of the churdi except the cUmdel. Ovte the ditef 
entrance stands aa Cfrgtai in tlie ff^nt of tite gallery. Ili^ 
place is sufficiently spaECtous to adcomliodait^ 4 co rt gre^itlon- of 
1600 to 2000 persons; and by dife |ildicMis disposition of Aw 
pews,' the officiating clergyman is visible from almost every 
part« From the great number of windows, the glare of light 
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eayed, after a fn^tkMy correction of his host, wmwtAj enjoilied 
him to repair ^e tomb, whereby the memory of bis mostdes^nr- 
jng grand-&ther was kept alive. He, without any ado, ^£fected 
what he spake for^ and promised himself to become the poet 
for an epitaph, which is as follows : 

Here Ikth th« body Qf Edward Burton, £«q. 
who deceased. Anno Domini 1558. 
Was*t for denying Christ, or some notorious fact 
That this man's body Christian burial lackt? 
O DO ! bis faithfbl true profi^ioo 
Was the chief oaase, whUsb thea was Md traaofras^iaa : 
^H^^heii Popery here did reign^ the see of Roue 
Would not adpul to angr sucb a^ tomb 
Within their idol temple walls, but he 
Truly professing Christianity, 
Was like Christ Jesus in a garden Md, 
Where be sbaU test in peace tilt it be said, 
Come, faithful senrailt,. come raceive with me 
^ A jest reward &r thine inte^ty^-^l^H* J* 

This narratiye exhibits a striking proof of that omous spirit 
df intolerance^ ^hich certainly hasteiied the downM of the 
Romish establishment in this country. It were to be wished 
that no portion of it should have be6n suffered to iii&ct the 
reformed religion which was founded 6n its ruiiis; but such 
are the variations of the human character, in prosperity and 
adversity, that some Protestants, now in their turn, become 
intolerant, and shew a. disposition to exclude the Catholics, ndt 
indeed from the rights of burial, but from a free participatiod 
of civil and religious liberty. 

The site of the old edifice being deemed ineligible, the new 
CHURCH of St. Chad was erected on a commanding 
eminence, bordering on the quarry. It is constructed of the 
beautiful stone qf Grinshill, on a. plan extremely novel. The 
body of the church Externally is a circle, one hundred fset iii 

diameter. 

* Commeatary o& Antoniow's Uineraryy by William Burton, B. L'< 
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diameter. This k divided into two stories } the bMfemttil is 
rustiq and contains a range, of S4piare windows* In the h^her 
^Tision are the large arched windows which fbtm A^ prineifMl 
lighta^ and between them are double Ionic pikdteiiB, ir^tii^ 
Upon the basement} and supporting a b^ld and htfndsome 
cornice crowned widi an open ballusttade. Attached to this 
main edifice on the eastern Bide^ ia a small titcular btiildii^g 
with similar enrichments^ and beyond id th^ steeple. The 
portal is placed in the front di the lower story b£ the towtr, 
Im each side of which is a square plain wing. Be&re the front 
is a portico, elevated on a fl^ht (rf* steps, andsuj^rted on four 
Dorie columns Tbe steqie consists of a square baseittent ^ 
rustic work, on which resta an oetagenal beifry» Itf^i^ 
^rifhed widi Ionic pilasten, pannelsj &e. dwilaiaiDg Iwdte b^: 
and above, is a small dome, supported by e^ht G^lriBthiasi 
piUan^.andcrewA^ with a gflt eross. 
,; the epcterimr beauty cf this church consists mdre in the 
fineness of ite s^aterMsi and th0 degant .splend0^ of ife 
ornaments^ thi|n in the hafmoidous proportion and dtspeatttbo 
jf^ Us partfif. Jhe rotundiiy crf'.th^ itiain buSdtng fk too Mrge 
ibr its heigbti Ae smaHer circte,' wl^eh eDnofbcts' if with th^ 
stesple, Seefns as if sqiiee2sedin between thdse faugA masseH^ ailid 
the angles produced by Uteir coiftact have a mtet uat^ee^tng 
e&ct. In fact, the dispropaitiotf of this large round body to 
ks small head, reminds one df the fortn of bA dver«groWa 
^der. The interior is not a cenqilete cnrdb, i( small segihent 
being partitioned ofi*, to fdrtn a recite for tttf coteanmioii- 
table, whidi here,' Cdntraty tor custom, is iStil&ted m tfa^ west. 
A gallery, decorated in front iHtft U li||fat MhnChide, ttMateles 
the whole of the churdi except the chjuiiiel. Orit the chief 
entrance stands an organ iH ihe fr^nt of tike gallery. Tkd 
place ia sufficiently sptfdiras to adcomriiodait^ 4 coAgre||dilon- of 
1600 to 2000 person^ and by Ab jildicfolis disposition of Aia 
pews,' the officiating clergyman is visible from almost every 
part. From the great number of windows, the glare of light 

Q 4f w« 
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^inal window were ranged below the gene&!ogy» contain -figures 
of warriors, in the hauberk or linked armoury each kneeling un^ 
r^'der a.folia^d tabernacle*. They are supposed to have been 
I branches of the noble family of Charlton of Powis, who are 

known to have set up this window, as* appears from the following 
inscription^ which formerly made part of it : 

' iMetf pr. Mtitii. flo&an tn Cl^atTeton ^e fiit fare ttitt bernsre et pr* 
l^ame l^attij^ jia companioii* 

Pray for my lord John de Cliarlcton who caused to be made this gbnog^ 
and ioT Dame Hanv ise hig wife. 

John de Charlton, valet or page to King Edward the Firsts 
was a younger son of Sir Alan de Charlton, of Apley castle, 
where he was born about the year 1268. He was susmioned to 
parliament as a baron of the realm, from 1313 to 1353, in which 
yjear he died, at the advanced age of eighty-five* He nuurried, 
throu^ the fitvour of his royal master, Hawise the Hardy ^ sole 
heiress of Owen, grandson, pf Gwynwynwyn,. Pxince of Powis, 
wd by her was progenitor of the Charltons, Lords of Powis* 
From the form in the ancient inscripUon, jray Jor^ and not, 
fray for the souls of^ the window was certainly erected in the 
Ufeiime of John and Hawise^— This singular piece of antiquity 
IS well worthy the attention of the antiquary, not only for its fin* 
colouring and execution, but for the costume, which may rea- 
^nably be. presumed to be that of the age in which it was 
stained. Many other fine specimens that adorned this church, 
have now disappeared, particularly that of the assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, which was taken down at the Reformation, much 
against the will of the parishioners^ 

. Attached to the south side of the chancel, is a large and lofty 
chupel, originally dedicated to the service of the patron saint. 
Over the doors are labels of scriptural texts in honour of her. 
. It is at present used as a Sunday school. There are some ancient 
tombs in the church, and some modem moniunents, the ^itqihs 
•f which are appropriate and elegant. Against the tower, is an 

inscription 
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inscription to the memory of Robert Cadman, who, in January 
IT^Oy lost his life in a hair-bramed attempt to descend from the 
top of the spire along a rope, which he had affixed to its higher 
part, and extended to a field on the opposite side of the rivet*. 
In the midst of his passage the rope broke, and^e was precipi* • 
tated into St. Mary's friars, amidst thousands of spectatom. 
There bdng a hard frost at the time, his body rebounded to tlie 
hight of several feet, and he ^ed instantly.* From among se^* 
veral epitaphs which were proposed on the occasion, the follow- 
ing quaint one was adopted : 

» 

Let this small moninnent record (he name 
Of Cadman, and to futare times proclaim. 
How, from a bold attempt .to fly from this high spire^ 
Across tlie Sabrine stream, he did acquire 
His fatal end : 'Twas not ibr want of skill. 
Or courage, to perform the task, he fell ; 
No^ no, a faulty cord, being <hrawn too tight, 
; Honied bis soul on hi^ to take her flight, . 
Which bid tlie body here beneath good night. 

The parish of St. Mary's extends full ten mfles in length, tiint 
ning very near to Wem. Within the town it consists chiefly of 
the Castle Street, from the Cross, with part of Dog Pole, the 
suburb of Cotton Hill, and one half of the Castle Foregate. 

The church of St. Alkmund was founded by Queen Elflpda, 
daughter of Offe, King of Mercia, and Queen of Kenwolf, who 
governed that kingdom at the beginning of the ninth century. ' 
King Edgar, by the advice of St. Dunstan, established in it ten 
priests, for whose maintenance he appointed rich prebends or 
portions in land. Its patron saint was a prince of the Northum- 
brian family, who is said to have been buried atLilleshull, in. this 

county: 

* It appears that Cadman had attempted similar feats, several times be- 
fore, with success. A prelate, from whom be had asked permisvon to fix 
a line to the steeple of a cathedral, for the like purpose, replied, that the 
man might fly to the chnrch whenever he pleasedy but he should never give 
his tiOBsent for any one to fly/rom it. " 



It wf9 |raMhil«4 tQ iP^bji Among the iarg:^ |M>a8e^a»DiM which 
ihi$ cdUtgi^e «barch b^l4 in the S^SM^n times, wa» the efaim:!^ 
0f WisMiil^tafvr, win^ lour hiden «f land in that partfh> mclu^piy 
4fbe ^Qge of l^wgu^fel^e (Cheney LongviUe). The vmn^ 
ii which it los| itm ^fHP^ndag^, b» reccwd^ ia Sugdele^ !• an exr 
m^pleof die A^^c^iA to which, ip tboie dajm of ioKbttlnooet 
«H pr«Vietty» eyen 4be mQ«t oecyedt wa» liaUe. King &A<iaid|, 
ijte €D«^9or» inmted: t]K96Q lende firo^s ooo Spk^9» e^cano^gf 
St. Alkmund'Sy and gave them to Godrie Wi&auBev On hii 
death, about two years after the conquest, Nygel, physician to 
Roger de Montgomery, and an ecclesiastic, obtained possession 
of them. After his decease the church put in its claim, but at the 
request of Earl Hugh, was obliged to demise the property for 
four years to Gilbert de Cundore, a layman, who retained them 
until he was excommunieated by die bishop. In ofdw to obtain 
absolution, he and his kiughts submitted to tkepeanncesubae* 
gently inflicted on Henry the Second, and were flogged by the 
canons at the altar of St. AHanund's church. On tlie ejection of 
C^ert, however,, the frsperty was a^m demised to Pagan 
Fit2jpbQ, chamherlai/d to Heiuy dieFirist, and sheriff of Shrop* 
shire'; and it finely cenJiered in kis son-in4aw, Eoger, Earl of 
He;:j9fojrd,.who, afterlbe death of Fag^ hdd it by i^ce olajxpg* 
7%e superior, or dean, of thjs. caUegiate churchy had, in 
cooQQiQi;! with those of otiier Saxon fecundations, die right of hO* 
teditary succession, and eyjen claimed a privilege of alienatii^ 
the property to other cellgpous us^. In the year 1150, whep& 
monastic institji4ioi;uskw^re uiuv)ei:sally popular, and the colleges 
of tjbe socular dier^f had fallen, into, disr^ute, Richard de- Bd- 
meya, then deap.of St, AtUonaund's, voluntarily surrendered tt^ 
estate of the deanery which lay at Lilleshull, towards the endow- 
ment of an abbey of canons regular of St. Augustine, about to 
be erected on that spot, made sacred' by the sepulture of the pa* 
tron;Bamtof his church ; and ^o. great was bis zeal for this new 
iMrtjtutio9>, that bo sdicitedt and obtwedi the caasent of the 

fofo 



for transforming all its estal^ %o ^ j^sm 4^^J^ wl^ m^ ^ 

m dffdiciiieA 10 St. Alkn m nd* T^ MiBP^4 ^ ^ i^ l^Med 
|iM|p^y» Urn «huxob ^lui^ to ^{ipiur ncmi&k wJms^ «^M9tiDiifi4 
4a^ tkft pfttii<;n«g9 of the im9k$. ^liM^nJi^ tifi tf^^ 4Mitttioa« 

Wf&c^ B,% difo^t pmo^> ^d wJ^il^t^ ymm f^f^ of arpl«f 
tftctui^. Of te «aittq»ily» feow^K^r^ few f^Mn^i^ fefnaiq ; fpt tbi 
f«»|c.<saused by the e^ddeo Ml ^ $!•. €%ad'9k Mvkoed, the pih 
dsbi^nm of St. Alkn»iiid'# petilioA parKame^t £»r leniy^ m 
fUljr^am the iMidjF of the old ^mok mi to er^^ «kfii|r 0>e m 
Itftftteibd^ IrhAob was opened foe diin8e4finsiei& i^ I7fi& llM^eiin 
|ieoi» HBMWBftted to 4i?8000» hatf of whacbk svm inigbl hwie. eon 
fwered for a 9id>6taotial n^c of the 0ngi»al sjaru^wt- The 
suMlera bttUding is a tidecaUb iautatieo. of the eadenl^ poialei 
nehitefitace. Its plaa ia an oWong aqittsd^ eigbt^ntm ft^ hjr 
iMtx*/onr9 with a small seeess fiur the aliv.. Ib» intener ie 
Irithfliy; pillani or galleries^ eiu^eptiiig one at die wait eod,, iai^ 
ha^ ft ikt /pefling with stuccp onuttnefts. Over the altar ia% 
HftDdev pmted by Eginfam, . i:q)respotiog Eyaiigriical Faithf Hi 
a female figure as large as life,* kneeling on a cross, witb tbo 
«yf!it> elevatfiidy and aims extanded feowaidB> a^ celaatJal atomif 
^Mfih appeaza amidst the.openi&g cloudai The.BMitto.is^ <<B0 

lbo^filiijb&l1mtodealj^l^ld^^>^jg^ Af 

the west end ma, baautifiil spi];je«6teeple, which aaqipe^ the fiube 
ioC the chmrch. Fsom the flat arches of the belLorindoirBy and 
the general fityle of the architectu]^, it is oonoeuFedto.hasebeeD 
erected in the sixteenth century. It has undergone frequent re^ 
pairs, and is now in good preservation. The height of the tower, 
which contains six old bells,* is seventy feet, that of the spire 

one 

* In the times of superstition, the sound of t:lrarcli-belb was supposed to 
Itevery efficacious in chasing away the spirits of darkness. Thefollowihgca* 
rions notice will ahow that they wei$ not at4ill times proof against infenul 
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one hundred and fourteen, making the ^jT^^ole ^eigbt of the stee^ 
p)e one hnndred and eighty-four feet* 

St. Julian's Church is of Saxon origin, but of uneer*- 
tain foundation. It wds distinguished, through several r^ns, 
as a Rectory, and royal free chapel with a peculiar juriadictiou 
According to Tanner, it was early annexed to the free chapel of 
St. Michael, within the castle, and so continued uiitil the reign 
of Henry the l^ifrh, when they were both reigned into the 
king's hands, who probably gave their revenues to augment the 
estate of his fathers's newly erected college of Battle-field. The 
church of St. Julian then sunk frvnn a rectoryinto.a ni^esti^ 
pendiary curacy. The present structure, except the tower, is 
modem, built of brick and stone. Its interior is handsome and 
commodious, having on each side four Doric columns which 
Sustain the roof. The east window is filled with fine painted glascri 
consisting chiefly of a large ancient figure of St. James, which 
Was purchased in ISM from the splendid collection brought from 
Rouen. In the east wall of the chancel is a small female figure 
within a foliated tabernacle, preserved from the ruins of the old 
church, and probably representing St. Juliana the patroness a 
noble lady of Florence, who suffered mart3rrdom in the ninth cein 
tuiy. 

. There were Convents in this town, bebnging to the Aiis» 
tin, Franciscan, and Dominican fiws. Few remains of those 
buildings are now visible. A portion, probably the refectory, of 
that belonging to the Franciscans, which stood on the banks of 
the Severn, under the Wyle Cope, is converted into houses. The 
convent of the Austin friars, situated at the bottom of Barw 

ker 

** This yere, 1533, upoa cwelife daye, in Shrewsbury, the Dy vyll appearyd 
in Saint Alkmond's cliarciie th(>re when the preest was at high masse, with 
great tempeste and darknesi^, so that as he passyd through the churche be 
monntyd up the steeple in the saydc churche, tering tlie wyers of the said 
clocke, and put the print of bys clawes nppon the 4th bell, and tooke due 
of the pynnach^s awaye witli hym, and for the tyme stayed aU the beUt j|| 
the charches within the sayde towiie that they could ueyther toll aof 
jinge." TayWu MSS, cited by Phillips. 
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tar Street nesr tl« rfver^ Ini^ t^Ul be traced in the shell of ^ 
iatge bintding with tiro pointed-arched door-ways. Of the con- 
^i^tofttib*jDo&iBiacani^ which occupied ft meadow along the 
tr^^ betweelb tfiie Water-lane-gate and the English bridge, 
•earccljr aieagkieat i^eniains. Perhdps the rea&oti why monastic 
6difice» are rat^ly to be found, is, that being generally fixed 
in towns, the stone and other materials were mote readily sold. 
Add to thift, the graintees of the crown, at the dissolution of mo- 
smeries, rased arid demolished thetn s» expeditiously as possible, 
in o<^er tir pterent their being reclaimed on any future change 
o« amurB^ 

^ey^fiH GXapeli formerly stood in this town * thfe most splen^ 
did and ancient of which, seems to have been the collegiate cha? 
pel'of Sir Midmel, Wiihin the casde* No vestige of its site is now 
iS^AdgtjM^Uf though* it probably existed, at least iii a ruihouil 
tlftt§, in the r^ign of Jamies the Sebond> since an order appears 
in the tecotdi^ of th^ corporation^ for making enquiry concern- 
ing thelbtdnes f Sk^ti then^^. Part of ^e chapel of St Nicholas, on 
the left fiiand entrance of the council-house, is still standing, be«> 
ing ndw cdnvertdl into a stable* Nothing of its origin, and vcfry 
littfe of ittf Kstory, has been preserved. The chapels d£ St. Catha- 
fin^, of 'St#*BlaiMf, and of St. Mary Magdalene, together with 
otH^r ancient ecclesiastical edifices of the same class, which once 
adorned this eminent town, have now disappeared ; yet their 
(Hint traces still afford matter of interesting speculation to the 
{jhflosophic antiquaty. — And who shall say, even in this age of 
scientific refinement, that such speculations, because they are re- 
irospective, are idle and, unprofitable ? The study of British an- 
tiquity demands no ordinary qualifications; it. needs, and it es<t 
eiUfii, a perpetual ardour of inquiry into theiMilure ef the 2n^- 
•ttitions, whose memorials are tiie objectar of its contemplation '• 
ft promotes Ae improvement of the arts by which those memo- 
rials are preserved, copied, and multiplied ; it reveals to the pre- 
sent age, and to posterity, the neglected wisdom of their forefkr 
^ers, and teacbeft an eqtmJU^ profitable lesson* by: ftointiDg qui 
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tlie progresii and the gradual abatement of ignorance and 
error ; but, abov« all, it distinguishes the degrees by which the 
•uccessive generations of our country have ascended from ^be 
dark abyss of despotism^ to the region of ligl^ and liberty. 
The antiquary who investigateis the soil of Great Britain^ 
traces at every step the roots which support, nourish, and 
strengthen our glorious coiistitution. 

In this account of the ecclesiastical edifices of SHfirewsbory, 
it would be obviously wrong to omit some notice of the*placet 
of worship belonging to such a numerous and respectable 
class as the Protestant dissenters, who have here several' meet* 
ing houses, most oi which afe very well attended and sup- 
ported. 

It is always painful, to men of sober and moderate principlte^ 
to recur to die Act of Uniformity, which, on BaHholomew^s 
Day, 1662, drove from their livings at least two' thousand cler- 
gymeUf ** many of them distinguished by their abiUlies and 
zeal,"* to seek subsistance from' the chuity of ftiends, and 
consolation in times of oppression from the calm testiknony of 
a good conscience. To this act Shrewsbury is indebted for ita 
first regular dissenting church.f It was £armed by. the Rev« 
John Bryan,>M. Ai andthe Rev. Francis Tallents, M» A. The 

first. 

. * Buniet*8'0wii Time, Vol. f.p^^69f 8vo. ed. 1609: lajnsUficatibtt 
•f this remark) it is pleasing to qnete the autborily of th^-eelebffated 
Locke. ^* Bartholomew's' Day," observes this grei^t man, *^ was fatal to 
•ur church and religion, by throwing out a very great pumber of worthy, 
learned, pious, and orthodox divines.*' PSS. works, Des Maizeaiu^ coL 
p; 62, fbl. second ed. -p. SO: Letter fnm a Penan i^QwdUy, 

f The Rev. Thomas Qoarrel, 6rst an occasional preacher, and aftei** 
wards vicar of Oswestry, is said to have been ^ the first pastor of the con* 
gregational chnrch at Sbewsbury,. viz. in Otiver'e time, and afterwards 
preached there as often as the violence of the times would permit.** Rev. 
Job Orton, in Pkliner's Non-conformist's Memorial, Vol. III. p. 150* 
Mr. Chiarrel was one «f the ejected ministers, and became pastor of Ih* 
Baptist qhnrcb at Llangvn aadLlantiiHiint, MonnicyatkiliJre, 
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first -et these gentienuen^ was ejected fh>m the living of St^ 
Chad-s. He was the eldest son of. Dr. Br3ran of Coventry^ 
At an early period he was sent to the University of Camhridgey 
Mid entered of Emanuel College and Peter House, where he 
iqpent-maiiy years. Soon after he left college, he became i0!^ 
ttiestic efai^lain to the Earl of Stamford, lecturer of Lough^ 
iNfroogh, Old minister of Didlebury, in this county. In 1652, 
he removed to the abbey-parish, Shrewsbury, where he was much 
mpected. > He soon received an invitation to the vacant living 
-of St* Chad% where he remained till August 24, 1662. He was 
<wiee anoptisoned along with Mr. Tallents and others, but in 
the last instance, he, with great difficulty, contrived to make 
J^s escape. Upon his refusal of the Five-mile act, in 1666, he 
-was constrajoed to remove, with his family, to Shiffnal, and used 
io go by a%ht to officiate. at Shrewsbury. The crafty Indul- 
gence act of Charles the Second, in 1672, gave him and his 
collekgasyMt4 Talkmts, a little respite from fear and interrup- 
tion in theuCreligVnis exercises. During this period he preached in 
•die house of a Mrs. Himt, noted £ot her piety, and her partiality 
to die. ^Gted ministers. This season of repose; howeyer, did 
not long continue. In 1683, new troubles aros^. On the evlr 
dence of two maid servantSy Mr, Bryan was convicted of preach- 
ing, iEmd. fined 4(S. . Afterwards he and Mr- Tallents were pu^ 
into ^he erowii^(tf&ee ; and he was f<Mrced once more to leave the 
tmni. The Uhdnl^ granted m 16879 by the^ succe^^g monarch, 
JameSy agaihr restored him to his ministerial vocations with Mr. 
TallentSi and a regular: dissenting congregation^ being formed, 
these two ministers continued together' till the death of Mr* 
Bryan, August 31, 1699.* 

The Rev. Francis Tallents, the' other founder of the society 
of dissenters in High-Street, wiRs born at Paisley, near Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire. , About 1642^ he titavelled as tutor to the 
sons of the Earl of Suffolk. On his return, he was .chosen 
Fellowof Magdalene College, and was afVerwards Senior Fellow 

H 2 and 

* Calamy. 
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^ and Preoideflt. Are tutor he was justly cd«brated» atf bgA 
amoi^ his pupils Sir Robert Sawyteri and Dn Buirtoii; in 
1652, he left the universily, and became miniMer of Si* Maiya* 
In I656i in the pariA church of EUesmere, was eldiibstad IMMI 
of those public dispirtations about doctrine^ fop irfitah' tfaat 
period was noted and disgraced* and Mr. TaUaMb-wia nhmmi 
moderator, an office for which his great kteiiing and gmattf 
prudence eminently qualified him. The dispUtaotd weie MH 
porter, of Whitedmch, and Mr. Haggar, a B^pdlt-^Tfae aobr 
ject was the necessity and validity of in&nt aiid adolt fiapliEto. 
In this business Mr. TaUents is said to have aoquiltad.lumtelf 
with credit. The restoration of the exiled CharldB gaM lum 
great pleasure ; but the Act.of Unifiirmity blasted all U» liapai 
of accommodating himself to the estid>liriied state of eedasi^ 
astical afiaiiB. After his ejection, he annually ofc acr ri c d B8» 
tholomew-day as a day of fiuting and pfayer$ and* kwaa aa^ 
till after the lapse of several years that he could tein^himsdf 
to undertake any stated work in tiie an a istoy^ or to laytaaide 
the use of a liturgy, to which he had always- been' attcufe^ 
tomed, and which he had ever justly admired fin^ its antiqaity 

. and excellence. 
' In 1670, he travelled into France, as totinr to Mr; Bdocawan« 
and Mr. Hampden, two young gentlemen of feBliine.i At the 
expiration of t#o years and a indf, heretumed So. flhiews bui y^ 
and joined Mr. Bryan in preadifing to the dissefeitetal 4liere»' and 
in conducting an academy for the education 'of dunentiiif ml* 
nisters. In 1685, he was sent a prisoner to ChesterrTor thss# 
labours ; but on the defeat oi the Duke of Mdnmoath>in the 
West, he was -liberated, and going to London^^he led a private 
lifei During his absence from Shiopshire^ ia 1666; he was 
calumniated as a piqpist, by a teadc mho pritendtd- 1» have 
found, in a desk which he had left at Shrewri>UTy, << such' vest^ 
ments as priests say mass in, (uU of crosses and images ; and a 
book in which were the names of such as were admitted in* 
to the order of the Jesuits." Iliis ** no-popery " slander had its 

foundation 
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k ^apiece of im oU white damask bed scollapedl, 
and a booky contaioing the Dames of his pupils at Magdalene 
College/' The matter produced some sucosss&l pvoseoutionsy 
and thea dropt. In 1687, he returned o&ce more to 
die asffistance of Mr. Bryan, and, diough he was a man of 
very great moMieratton and fiivourable to occasional conformityi 
hi L691, he finally entered into his new place of worship, on 
lli» walk of wlttck he caused to be written '^ That it was not 
hottt for a fiistion or party, hut for promoting repentance and 
faith, and in communion with aU that lore our Lord Je&us 
Chfiaft, in aincerity." He died ApvU U, 1706, in the eighty* 
wimSii year of his age,* and was buried in the church, from 
wUoh he had been ejected. Besideai Mr. Bryan, he had for 
his .assistants^ successive)^, Mr. Jaraea Owen,f and Samuel 
Btnion, M. D. Mr* Tallents was a man of oonsiderahle erudi- 
ISMA and great industary. He pjublished beside several works 

H 3 01^ 

'* * THe Rer* Mr. Dawes, ^o officiated at the faiteitneBt of Mr. TaUents 
aaaU'Aet, or WquM not, oannciaitioiisly use the words, *' in sure and ear* 
lallkhpp^ :" hut piously, an^ <^faaritably, consigBed tke remains of tho learueil 
aon-contbnnist to the dvst — " io hope/'^in dubious sg»d uncertain hope. 
W^rks of Matthew Uenry, 613—620. 
t With an aptness of metaphor peculiar to the authors of a recent His- 
. fory of Dissenters, we are informel} that ^< the name of Owen, is raised to 
IsifMrwi di gai tj i w Uie^ thw^ogieal nwU" as if it were no uoooninon eveol 
la-haBWi sij JSmjiesic of mtb wide cktnualast. This ^^ impioplal" aame, wa 
afe tMf wasaot disgis^ce^ iu the person of James Owen^ who, *^ stndyin|p 
Ijilder Mr, Sai^nel Jopes, of BrynUwarch,'* Ueca^me eminently qualified to 
bring the Shrewsbury Senunary for the education of dissenting mini&terS 
'''into full effect and form,** a consummation, itwonldseem, beyond the 
powerrof the learned felh>w and vice*piesident of Magdalene, Mr.. TaHents. 
Itiat MnOwan wasa maaof'Coatidn'able a^quivemeBtB, and of genuine piety, 
Ihare CAP he a^4dabt ; ^t how far he ma^ Iwvq deleaved tjbe lavish enco- 
^inus JO. qowtjy hestovod on him b^ these singjulai: writers, is not quite so 
obvious. **• The stone, the inatrument qf death t9 the divines •/ that century, 
put an end to his valuable life in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fiiy, wb?a he* was only fifty^two years of age,'' He was sBQceeded by 8a- 
amei Bf|iU09i M. D., a native of Shropshire, aad a i^^ o^ ^IWH nee bimI 
leanung* 
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on controverted points of divinity, " A View of Universal 
Hi^ory; or Chronological Tables." They were finely en- 
graven, on sixteen copper-plates, in his own house. In his 
eighty-fiflh year, he wrote a short History of Schism, for the 
promoting of Christian moderation, which was answered by a 
person signing himself S. G. whose book was replied to with 
effect by Mr. Tallents. He lefl behind him many MSS. of 
importance, particularly a journal of his travels, which was 
formerly in the hands of the Rev. Job Orton ; but so blotted 
and soiled, as to lose much of its value** 

In 1715, a year remarkable for the first Jacobite rebellion, this 
meeting-house was destroyed by a mob; but was soon afterwards 
re-built at the expense of Government. Nothing of consequence 
is observable in its history till the year 1742, when the Rev. Job 
Orton was appointed minister on the death of Mr. Berry. Of 
this excellent man, it will be proper to give some account in this 
place. 

Mr. Orton was bom at Shrewsbury, Sept. 4, 17179 where his 
parents were grocers of considerable property. He had a strictly 
religious education, and was early sent to the free-school of this 
town, where he continued eight years, and made great 
in)gr9vements in classical learning. In 1733 he was put under 
the care of Mr. Charles Owen, a dissenting minister at War- 
rington. He remained only one year with this gentleman,and then 
removed to Northampton, to be under the tuiticm of the learned 
and ainiable t)r. Doddridge, where he rernained about seven 
years. In the latter part of this period, he was chosen to dssist the 
Doctor in teaching the classics, and obtained, not only the com- 
plete approbation of his employer and tutor, but also his warmest 
affeotion and regard. About the same period he entered on ihe 
minrsterial office, and statedly assisted Dr. Doddridge the first 
Sunday in every month, and oh other days occasionally preached 

to 

^ Palmei'jB Non-eonformists' Mem. III. 158. In tbis work there is ahead 
•f Mr. Tallents, from an origblal drawing, formerly in the poasession of lbs 
late Mr. Orton. 
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tot^e.^noighbourlng congregatxonsy where Bopplies were want* 

Though Mr. Orton's great learning and good sense would 
never permit him to adopt the entire faith of the Genevan Re- 
former,* he received several invitations from different societies 
of Calvinists to become their pastor ; but nothing could induce 
him to leave Dr, Doddridge, till, in the year 1741, he received 
H pressing invitation to his native place, where there were two 
vacancies at the same time, the one occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Charles Berry, of the old presbyterian chapel, and the 
other by the removal of Mr. Dobson, the independent minister. 
The concurrent invitations of these churches, and the mutua} 
assurance they gave Mr. Orton of uniting their societies in one, 
if he would become their pastor, affords a striking example of 
Jibe triumph of practical virtue over the contending interests 
^f par^-prejudice. This was a circumstance too congenial with 
jthe liberal sentiments of Mr. Orton to be disregarded by him ; 
he accordingly accepted the offer, and removed to Shrewsbury, 
The loss of his fatlier, and his own ill state of health, soon, for ft 
time, interrupted the pleasure he derived from this union. He 
went to Bath for relief; but on Ms return it was found necessary 
to provide him an assistant, which was done by the appointment 
of the Rev. Francis Boult, who removed to Wrexham in n4f5yf 

H 4 an4 

* In tii€ second volume of the Protestant Dissenters' Magvcine, t» 
wbidi we are pnneipaUy indebted for this account, it is stated, that *' Mr. 
Orton told the writer [probably the Rev. S. Palmer, of Hackney] ttiat he 
never used the common doxology above once in his life; and that then he was 
inadvertently led to do it by a note which Dr. Doddridge sent up to him in 
the pulpit, when certain ministers were present, expressed in these terms ; 
** One who has t^eceived great blessings from tiie Fathei^ Son, and HoIyGhost^ 
desires due praise may be given to each.' " It is impossible to conceive the 
fuo animo under which this apparent artifice was performed. — Surely Dod* 
dridge oould not design to try the orthodoxy of bis friend by an experiment 
bordering on pious fraud ! 

t PhiUips, p. 11 1, says, in 1746. 
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and was succeeded by die Rev. MoBes Cart^, who died in 1747| 
and the following year, the Rev. Joseph Fownes was appointed 
to ffll the place. This gentleman afterwards became eo-pastor 
with Mr. Orton, with whom he lived in great harmony till the 
last. 

On his birth-day, September 15, 1765, Mr. Orton's increas- 
ing infirmities induced him finally to resign the pastoral diarge, 
though he afterwards frequently administered the Lord's 8appen 

That love of sound learning and correct taste, whidi so emi- 
nently imbues the minds of our modem presbyterian dissenters^ 
and which has contributed to diminish their numbers, by driving 
from their meetings the vulgar and illiterate, had already begm 
to operate on the society at Shrewsbury. This drcumstanee, to- 
getiiier with an unnatural dispute about the use of a liturgy ia 
the performance of public worship, soon after Mr. Ortbn^s re- 
signation, produced a division in the society, which, in its efects» 
so much distressed their revered pastor, as ultimately to induce 
him to remove to Kidderminster. He chose this plaee, <9i«t he 
might be near Dr. Johnson, a physician, of whom he enter- 
tained a high opinion. He removed thither in 1766, where he 
remained till he died, on July 19, 1T8S, in the 66th year of 
his age. Agreeably to his own request, he was buried in 
die church of St. Chad, in the ^ve of Mr. Bryan, the ejected 
minister,* near which place is erected a very small tablet to his 
mem^y. 

To delineate the character of this esceU^t man woiild bf 

to 

* On remo^ring the grave-stone, which lay partly under the steps of the 
Hilary the fpUowing inscrip^ou was discovered: ^'Parce dneribus D. Jo- 
haimis Bryan, A. M. olim pistons hujns ecdesia^ cam aliis ejecti, Aug. 24, 
1662, qai varies pasftus fortitus ti^lit ^ incalpate vixit. Deoq. ioservivit iisqne 
9^d senectuteiU) non otiose peractam, licet infirmitiitib^s grayatnin. Peuosb 
diebus niorte abreptus. In Christo exultaos, plaeide transnaigravit ad vi* 
tarn nielioreni, Aag. 31, 1669. Filius ejus uoicns sqpentes in memoriam dig- 
iiissimi parentis, P. M.*' At the bottom, in Hebrew, ^^ The memarg tf the 
just ii blessed.*' 
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to trapiflcrit}^ a l^ge povtiogi «f W i^uabld writingB.^ . Hi* 
X^ife pf Doddridlgis is n iQ^t^f-pt^pe Qf biograpby. He priated 
seireriJ diBeours^Hy <ui4 9tber vori^ ^dikifl j on practical sub- 
y^^; b^id€i« wbioh, h^ published aapQjnnomlj, two pam-^ 
p}4el» in 4efeace of his friepd Dr^ AAwis, ma^txir of Panhrake 
Coliege, Oxford, who had ako the liviog of 8l Chadhp, in 
answer to sane vin;^^»| al^taeks of the Met|iodi8t8.t Hia 
pfififhiWQas works eovmst, of an Exposition of the Old Testa* 
mrntf with a4ditipns» by Mr* B* Qendexaan, in. 6 voluines^ 
OQt^yo ; a volume of ]L.ie|t^s to a Young Clergyman^ whlcb 
was published by th^ late JEUv. Mr. Stadman, minisler of Sl^ 
Chad's, to whom tjifiy were addressed : i& addition to wUoh, in 
1906, his &i«9d> the Rev. Samuel Palmer, of IJai^ioiey, pablishedl 
\WQ duodecimo voIumeSf oonsisting of Lettera to Dimnti&g 
Ministers^ and to Students for the Ministi^, which he Ivanseri* 
bed from the^ ^hort-hand notes of Mr. Orton. To these 
volumes are prefixed Memoirs of the Author, whioh apo'th* 
same in substance^ and nearly in words^ as those to wtiich w9 
jbave already re&rred. 

After the separation which took plape between the LitoigiMs 
and the Antirliturgisia of die Old Chapel, Mr. Foivnes con^ 
linued minister, with the assistance of the 9e7« Mr. &appi 
of Warrington, who died in 1767, and was sui^^aeded by liie 
Rev« Ralph Harrison^ afterwards of Manchester,^ whither ht 
removed in 177l>'and his place was filled iqiin 1774, hyAa 

* It is gratifying to notice tfae liberal mention made of Mr. Orton^in the 
JKev. Hugh Owen's Account of Shrewsbuiy. The faTourable opimn 9t 
SQoh a geatlemaa) would be honourable to the character of any swui ; bal 
IP this instance, the testtmoay is as creditable to tbe^ p?rsiqn who makes il» 
as it is merited by tb^ object of it ; and affords one of many pleasing uh 
dioations of the growing spirit of caadour and moder4tion in the r^gnUftan^ 
rational clergy of the Estab^shment. Stftne Acemmt, ifc, p« 174. 
. t Prot Dis. Mag. VoL II. p. 19U 

t Mr* Harrison, upon his leaving Shrewsbury, succeeded tb^ Rtv. Mr* 
ijosepb Mottet^ad, an4/ in cofyunctioa wit^ 4yt ftieod a^ crftcfgm 'm 

the 
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Rev. Mr* &nith.* It does not appear in what year Mr* 
Fownes died^nor what became of his assistant; but the Rev< 
Mr. Rowe, now of Bristol, was sometime minister of this con- 
gregation, which is at present under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Mr. Case,f a preacher of considerable talents, and of 
exemplary rectitude of conduct. 

The chapel, ^hich' stands on the north side of High-street, 
is a plain brick building, neatly fitted up, and sufficiently 
^commodious. The congregation consists of Unitarian Dis* 
•enters, including many of the most reputable and opulent 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood. 
■ On the disagreement respecting the choice of a minister, and 
the use of a liturgy, to which we have already adverted, in the Old 
Meeting House, a new congregation was'formed, who, with the 
assistance, or at least the concurrence, of Mr. Orton, erected 
in 1776, a new place of worship on Iwan HDl, or Murivance, 
of the Ind^endent persuasion. Their history involves but 
few facts of importance that have not been anticipated in the 
account of the Old Meeting. Their first minister was the 
Rev. Robert Gentleman, who had formerly been one of Mr. 
Orton's hearers; he removed to ICarmarthen, and was suc« 
ceeded,.in 1779, by the Rev. Samuel Lucas. Since this period 

the New Meeting has been distinguished only for the zeal and 

f 

general good conduct of its members, and that frequent suc- 
cession of ministers for which most places of worship among the 
dissenters are remarkable. 

The 

the ministry, the late renerable and universally esteemed, Dr. Barnes, 
imdertook the charge of an academical institution at Manchester. He 
died, Nov. 34, 1810, universally lamented, as a man of mild and amiabte 
mannerei, and a judicious and instructive preacher.— ilfonlA/y Repoiiiory rf 
Thtohgy and Generid UieraJture, Vol. V. p. 601. 

* Phillips^sHistory and Antiquities of Shrewsbury, p. 112. 

t Mr. Case is a descendant of the Rev. Thomas Case, M. A., of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and minister of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-stieet, London, 
from which living he was tomed oat ibr refusing the Engagement, and was 

afterwards 
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The Bdptifit Meeting House, in Dog-lane, has had its share 
in Tariety of pi^ach^s ; but none of them iqppear to have . 
been no otherwise remarkable, than for thar piety and sincerity ; 
except, indeed, the present minister, the Rev. John Pahner^ 
-who is distingaished not only for his unwearied zeal in the 
propagation of what he conceives to be religious truth ; but is 
known and respected as a gentleman of learning and science, 
and as an ardent lover of civil and religious liberty.* Mr. 
FaHmer's meeting house being now (1810) undergoing con- 
•iderable improvements, during the. time it is thus necessarily 
closed, the congregation are allowed to meet for worship, in 
die st»fced intervalsr of service, at the Unitarian Chapel, in 
Hi^-stieet, an instance of politeness and Christian charity 
highly creditable to die character of the persons concerned, 
and worthy of being universally copied in this age of increasing 
parties. 

Besides 

afterwards lecturer at Aldernianbury and St, GiMu, Cripplq;ate. Ht 
was a man of an open honest heart, but of a warm aod impetooin spirit^ 
and was imprisoned six months'^iii tlie Tower, for his concern with Mr, 
Christopher Love, who, in 1651, with Mr. Gibbons, another Presbyterian 
divine,* was executed for conspiracy against the government of Cromwell. 
Mr. Case was afterwards rector of St. Giles's in the Fields ; and iirl660, 
was appointed one of the deputation to wait on the king at the Hague; 
and the year following, one of the commissioners at the Savoy. He was 
the longest survivor of any who composed the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, who continued among the Dissenters. His principal 
labours as a minister terminated with the commencement of the Act of 
Uniformity, and he died May 30, 1682, aged 84. His works consist 
principally of sermons preached on sundry occasions, some of which were 
delivered at the celebrated Morning Exercise, of which he was the founder, 
and in which, the eminent TiUotson took a share. — Vide Co/cwty— also 
Neal^$ Hist, of the Puritan's, Toulmin's Edit. 

* At a late political n»eeting, this gentleman distinguished himself by a 
public speech, addressed to the mayor, Rowing with sentiments of ardent 
piety and manly patriotiim.'^Sfe the CnaUp Anmial Register, for 1S09, 
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. JBwdes these places of wofsbip, there is, m this tQwn, 
a/Bomm Catholic Ghapel» near the waUs, with a house for the 
priest, which was erected in 177& This pfawe sueceacled a 
dunlin an upper room of an old house in St, AUomuid't 
fiqoare. The Morariana, also, haire a meeliBg in Cole HaB; 
and the Quakers and Wealeyan Methodists have places of 
vonh^ on St. John's HiU. 

. Among the chajritable foundations of SSuewsbniy, 
the HoAMTAX of St. Gilbs, in the Abbey Foregate, dams 
prioi^ in point of origin. It existed as early as the reign- of 
Henry the Second, who, if not the founder, was a bene&ctor 
to it. For the support of the lepeis, to whose reception it 
tras devoted, that Idiig granted the tott d all com and meal 
seld in Shrewsbury market, and an annual pension of thirty 
ahifimgs onl of his rent of the county of Salop. Henry the 
Third added the privilege of a horse-load of dead and dry 
wood, to be taken from his royal wood of Lythwood, every 
day by the hospital. In the existing state of this ancient 
foundation, the lepers are succeeded by ftur poor persons, who 
Inhabit the same number of alms-houses, neariy adjoining the 
church of St. Giles, which, was doubtless, the chapel of the 
old hospital They were re-built about a century ago. The 
office of '* nuu^ of the hospital,'^ is now hdd by the Eari 
of Taakerville, who nominates tiie ahns-jfie^p^ and pays 
Is. ^d. weekly to each, with a certain allowance of coah^ and 
an upper garment annually, the whole ^pajnnent amounting to 
j^l9 per annum. The original donation, by Henry the 
^Second, j» still paid by the sheriff of the county, and is allowed 
to hkn in his << cranrings" at the exchequer. 

The hospital of St. John the Baptist and St. G«Qi|(e stodi 
in the suburb of Frankwell, or radier Franlkville, at ^K 
extremity of the Welsh bridge. The first mention of it is in 
an old rental of the town, taken 30th of Henry the Third*. 
The subsequent particulars of its history consist chiefly of 
bene&ctions at various periods, which do not require tm be 

enumerated. 



€tmmer»ted4^ Ai tte reign of EdMrd ihe Skth, this iitde 
asylum for indigence and age fell a 6acri£k» to die rapaci^ 
oC the oottiniissioiiet&i aikl was disdolT6d» No traced of its lite 
afa-ftt pres^^t to be found: 

St. Chad's abats-b^^ses weite foivoded in 1409^ on . the. 
south aids, of 4ho ^metery^ by 3ennet Typton; a pUbUc 
brewer. The phtvision is now scarcely ade^uftte to the supp^art 
of the poof to whose use they are allotted* St. INfotj^S' alnis» 
housesy though bett^ endowed than the precedii^y are e^iiaUy^ 
wretched and filthy. They are situated in a ver^ o^itraland) 
QMkch fir^queHted thoiough&re; imd, being a pubikn^sance, 
might well be remoted witiwut o&lice to the cause of chturity. 
> MiLLiirGtON's HotiO'iTAL; a respectable torlck bdldiog/ 
sitBAted on an tmoiinence at the e!Ktr«aiAty of Fracnkwell^ 1raa^ 
endowed by Mf « Jflon^ MilHagfam, a draper of Shmwsbufyy 
wfto bequeathed nea4y his whi^e fortune for this. laudttMe 
purpose. It. afibnfe shelter atid support (6 twelve poor persons^ 
dMisto from the single houadteeperB within the suburiH or in 
Ae nearest part of St Chad's parjsh* Hi^e iare alsa pm^ 
TJOOBS foi; the relief of out«>peosiOTiteni» and for the cloalHiilg^ 
ediicationy and «pprenticing of fiKtj poof chUtfai^ Dwo^ 
exhibitions of £iO a year eadi, are founded for the students 
•f Magdalene CoUege, Cuabnige^ 

• IKie Salop* In v»M ART i»Stb Mary's chuvoh^yard, avigtnally 
a mansion-house, was fonciedin 174r5, and has the honour o£ 
being one dr the earliest institutions of the kind in the khig- 
dem. Like most others^ it k sisqpported by voluntary sIiIh 
seriptions and .bene&ctions. A great inetease is made' to^tb» 
foods at each, anniveesary of * the instituticmy which ociiiiia-ett 
4be ilriday of the raoa^week, when the contributors! attitod th#> 
treasurer to Avmh^ where, after an apjn^opriaita sermon, m 
coHectMHiL is made at the doors ; the plates being^ held by twdi 
^ladies, and two gentlemen, of distinguished rank and fortune^ 
A strasigar who. witnesses tins scene, cannot but revcoe thai 
wortk^r end aouable cbaraicter of the Salofiiflins,/Who^ ^ei^'at' 

a season 
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a season of festivity and dissipation, eati find (eisure to'^fiilfil" 
the best duties of humanky. 

The edifice is a plain handsome brick building, well adapted 
to the purposes of the institution, being situated on the verg» 
of an eminence, which commands every advantage of salubrious 
air, and, what is, perhaps, in no small degree favourable to 
convalescents, delightful prospects. Its internal economy, and 
tile gratuitous attendance of its medical supporteirs, enable it 
to challenge a comparison with any provincial esteblishment 
of the same kind. 

Hie House of Industry owes its origin to an asylum fonneriy • 
opened in Dog Lane, for the reception of orphans from the 
Foundling Hospital in London. The governors of that insti- 
tution, from the success of their exertions, wefe induced to 
enlarge their colony at Shrewsbury, and for this purpose, the 
b«dlding, now the House of Industry, W|s elected at their sole 
charge. It was begun in 1760^ and finished in about five years, at 
an Mcpance of more than i^l 2,000. Children were -sent down 
from London in great numbers, and put out to nnrse with the 
neighbouring cottagers, under the inspection of the gentlemen 
in the vicinity. At a proper age they were taken into the 
house, where they were employed in the manufactare of wool, 
and afterwards placed out as apprentices. At one time, there 
were more than four hundred orphans in the hospital, under 
the care of supertntendants and teachers. 

Respecting two girls belonging to this in8titatiob,tberQ'isa 
curious and romantic story, related by Mr. Keir, the biograp* 
plier of the benevolent but eccentric Mr. Day> .and by Mis 
Seward, in her life of Dr. Darwin. With a mind ardently 
dy^osed to virtue, and a heart enthusiastically benevoieat^ 
Mr* Day during the period of his youth, was deluded by th^ 
Cttoioating eloquence of Rousseau, into a bdief of his ii^nious 
sophisms. The writings of that noted innovator^ persuaded 
bim that the homan species was degraded by the perverse 
instiCiitions of socie^, and that nothing could restore it to ita 

original 
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•riginal dignity but a new syBtem of edhcatieny by which 
children should be kept apart from the world, and be protected,- 
by the innocence of ignorance, against its vices, its prejudices, 
and its artificial manners. 

• In Mr. Day*s mind, a soil in which no seed fell unproductive^ 
Aese notions took root, and soon produced an idbundance cf 
schemes, which on account of theur impracticability were the 
subject of his own pleasantry at a maturer age. The most sin* 
gular of them was an experiment on female education, in which 
he proposed to unite the pure delicacy of a modem female 
with the fortitude and bold simplicity of a Spartan virgin, which 
should despise the frivolity and dissipatioh of the present corrupt^ 
age. There was no finding such a creature ready made ; he must 
moiild some infiint into the b6ing which hid philosophic tevevies 
had imagined. With this view Mr. Day, attended by his friend 
Mr. Bicknel, a barrister, journeyed to Shrewsbury to explore 
the foundling hospital. From the little train, in the presence 
of his companion, he selected two girls of twelve years each ; 
both beautiful; one fair, with flaxen locks and light eyes» 
whmn he called Lucretia; the other a clear auburn brunette 
with darker eyes, more glowing bloom, and chesnut tresses,, 
whom he named Sabrina. These girls were obtained on written 
conditions, for the performance of which Mr. Bicknel was 
guarantee. They were to this efiect : that Mr. Day should, 
within the twelvemonth after taking them, resign one into the 
protection <tf some respectable tradeswoman, giving one hun* 
dred pounds to Innd her apprentice, and if she behaved well, 
maintainiBg her until she married or began business for her* 
self. Upon either of these events, he promised to advance 
' one hundred pounds more. He avowed his intention of edix>» 
eating the girl he should retain, with a view to make her his 
fiiture wife, solemnly engaged never to violate her innocence ; 
and if he should renounce his plan, to maintain her decently 
in some respectable family until she married, when he promised 
fve hundred pounds as her portion. 

Mr. 



Mn DAy fralt directly ta France with hii ptvUg^te, hoi 
tsiicilkg aa Ebgiiah servant, in order thilt they inlg^t r6-* 
oehre no idett but ^<Mle ^Hnch he chose to haBt3i***^Tl^ teased 
and perplexed him ; — ^they quarrelled ;<*«*-tiiey sickeiied of that 
smallMpos^ they chained him to th^ir bed^de^ by orjring when- 
e^r he left ihem in the care of any person who ootiid not spedb 
Sn^li^. He was obI%e(i to sit Up with them many nig^iti^ 
a«kd to perform for them the meanest offices of tendings They 
howei^er lost no beanty by disease. Soon after their recovery^ 
while he was eirossuig the Rhone^ with his wards^ on a temn 
pestnous day, the boat overset. Being an exdeilent i6wimmer» 
he with great personal diffieuity and danger saved them 
both. 

Hfr. I^ muraed t6 fingland, aft<^r an absence of eight 
moAdis. S^rina having become the ikvourite, he plaoed Lu<* 
cretin with a chMifib&t milliner. She behipred well, and became 
the wK^ of a tespet^hie linen'-drapet in Loodon. With thi« 
lavoi^t^ he actually prooe^ded some yesurtt in .the execntioii 
of bis project ; but experience and mature reflection at length' 
iSonvinced l^m» that his theory of edueatioti was {mpraeticaUo^- 
jmd he renounced aitl hope of moulding Sabrinar ^tfter the mo« 
del ins ;fkncy had formed. Yet, though he relii^<}iii^ed the 
ideit of reaHz^fig Rousseau's VisidAaiy children * of natuirei h# 
continued liis protectioik and maintenaoide to both the girb« 
Ceasing t6 behold Sabflna as a wife*, he placed her in a bodrd<^ 
teg^^hod at 6utton*CoIefield in Warwickshire, whefe she re-* 
Hiftitted three years, gained the esteem of her instructreas^ and 
grew feminine, elegant aUtd amiable. After leseving school, riie 
boat^dM i^ome years neth* Birmingham^ and subsequently at 
Newport, in Shropshire.- Wherever she resided, wherever she 
paid visits, she ^ecurfed to herself fViends. BeautiAil and 
admired, she passed the daoagerous interval between six^ 
teen and tweftty^ive wtdioat inouirh&g one re^ctloift on her 
ehflaritcteK,-«<me stain on her discretion^ Mr. Dftjr oories- 
ponded with her parentally ^ but teidom skw her, aid iiorer 

without 
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without witnesses. In her twenty-sixth year, she married Mr. 
Bicknell, the gentleman who had accompanied her guardian .to 
Shrewsbury, and had guaranteed the performance of hissti* 
pulations. 

The funds of the Foundling Hospital being inadequate t0 
the extensive plan of branching out the charity injto various 
counties, the managers ceased to send children to the provincial 
establishments, and the Shrewsbury house was consequently 
diut up. In this state it remained for some years, when» after 
being partly used as a woollen manufactory, it was converted 
into a receptacle for prisoners of war. The rapid increase of the 
pi^rochial rates of Shrewsbury induced the inhabitants to peti- 
tion pcM'lianient for an act to incorporate the five parishes Qf 
the town and Meole Bra^e^ as far as concerned the poor, and 
to establish ^ general House of Industry. In 1784^ they pur- 
chased the Orphan Hospital from the governors of the Found- 
Img charity, and having annexed to it twenty acres of good 
land, they converted it into an asylum for the poor. The 
average munber maintained in the house, including children, is 
about two hundred and seventy-five. The internal regulations, 
which regard their employment and maintenance, are of the mosit 
judicious kind, and afford -a provision for those who, from tempo-" 
rary distresa and disability,- require assistance and relief at their 
own houses* Considerable advantages hence arise, in the im* 
proved management of children, and in the check given to th& 
abuses of the fonn^ system of parochial- expenditure.^ 
Vol. XIIL I tt^ 

* We rq^t exeecdyoagly that otir litDiCa i^\ai ^nliu'gAtawf od tlie 
Ustory and internal regulations of tl^is admirable charity \ the mpr^ so, 
as in this instaoce, eur materials are not scanty^ nor difficult of access. 
Mir. Isaac Wood's excellent pamphlet, entitled, '* Some Account of the 
Shrewabuiy House of Industry," has passed tliroiigb five editions, aud is 
a work p^ectly diaracteristic of the.mind and heart of the author, whose 
deatb^ k few yean ago, was a subject of the deepest sorrow to the poor 
of his town, and to jdl who had the honour of his friendship or acquaiqt- 
aace. Xhe honse, says Mr. Wood, had the honoor of a visit from tlie justly 

celebrated 



/ 



TTie house h a vpacioiis and handaome stniefeisffe ^ likaoky gi- 
tuatcid on a noble emmence, qiposite'the'Qaany, attd Qommaads 
afineTiewof the town, its suburbsyitndlhe'vfiiele range of «BOim- 
tains in Salop, Montgomery, and Denbigh, with a wide*6i8pan|e 
vf the interjacent plain. 

Of the Free Schools and seminaries 'in^ttn^teWn, *lhe fbst, 
of which any tecord remains, was in iheaacient Saxon-o^egfe 
tof St. Peter, "where, as was before obserred, eoe^^f ^bsr best 
tfarly English historians, Orderieus Vhain, im 'edHcafted* Hie 
was the son of Odelirras, a priest of Attin^ftm, (Atdbam') 
where he was horn in 1074. At ^e years of age ihe was ^lit 

' * • 

to ihe semiriaty of St. Peter, at'Scrobbesbyrig, to'irhioh^his^- 
ther was a large benefactor, fiere^he remained untir^he Malted 
*his tenth year, when *he was placed'iir-flie'^^cnedietiAe^tifcfeey of 
Uticum, in Normandy, where. In his eleventh ^ar,4ieireceiited 
the tonsure of the order^ andwas^hen named Vitilis,' l^et^use 
his "first acceptance of tiie nde of St Benedict happened on ^lat 
saint's 'day. His great ecctesiastieal wortis^a hhH^oftyMhk mm 
times, of which a 'fragment was "puUiiiihed 'by^Camfden, in the 
collection Of Englbh historians vent to the -firess 'by hnn from 
Trankfdrt in 1603. He caBed itlheCo^j^gin^f/andshfypOsea 
it to have been tmritten by'^WiHiam de Poictoa^sfrdhdeaconof 
Xesieux. The whole work was printed by Du'Chesne, in his 
grand and accurate edition of Norman writers; * 

By the suppression of this seminary, at the Sissohttion of the 
Abbey, the town was 16ft without any etftablbhtn^t-* fei^pubHc 

'^education, 

celebrated Mr. Howard, in his exeunion throngli'tiiis part of ihe kingdom. 
Not only the apartments, bnt the pavpers tiiemselvesy - particiilarty tfre 
children, underwent a very critical eiramination. lie obliged many ef 
the latter to take off their shoes and stockinfi, and shew him the soles of 
their fett At the same thne, he expressed much pleasure and sati^ction; 
and he afterwards made a very hands<^ttie report of it, in one of his last 
publications. ** Same Acewaiif tfc'^Wh edition (laoo), p. 33. rPhis in- 
timation of the opinion of this renowned philanthropist, will not fiifl to pro- 
dace in the Bund of the reader the most ihvoarable ideas of tiie Sbtew^bocy 
M^m^ tf iadwtfy. 
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^ducatiaD>; until ,thj& ipliabitaiitay epcoun^il by the mtuiiiipenGe 
jof jBdwasd die Sucib in r,efoijii|i^<^Ung tibe fr ^ft^^^ f^ WdUng- 
top in ;.this ^iint^^ r^e^^tc^ ^be^ ^^^sitips .ta tl^jt^onarc^y 
who acceded to their request, and granted certain tythes from 

the former ^p^e£vsi9n3 of St. Mar^'is and Su C^ad'^' ff?^..-^!^^ ^°'' 
dowflie.i3(t Qjf ^ jpd^qotl Wi4^ the.tji^ pf th.e Fxee pri^puqar 
School of King Edward the Sixth. T^.o p^iastex^ .were f^- 
pointed ; and the bishop of Lichfieltjl, with |the b^iliSs. and bur- 
gesses, were nominated goveni,Qrs. Q^een EU^^eth greatly aug- 
mented her brotlier'^s (i^m^tkii^ jby givwglbietwbolexectory of 
Chirbury, iwith addkionai .tjiliies and iCfslateft belonging to St. 
Mary's. She confevred a i^econd Mbend donation at the in- 
stance of the excellent Thomas Ashton, 'master of the school, 
a descendant probably of the ancient family of that name in Lan- 
cashire. As a proof of the flourishing state of ^e qsts^blishment 
under him, it is recorded, that he .had ^t\tro ji^undx:^^ and ninety 
scholars^ a number Jfarelye^qe^d^ j^y $1^ gjr^^t hj^ndations 
of Westminst^^jjEton^ and WiAcheater. Many of iS^lq first per- 
,f|QQS 4» ^he kiqg^oip ,cammit^dtl^eir y^ujir tp^^r., Artrtppk'^:tui- 
tt^on ; amoBf the rest, ,Sir Hejji^ Sidney, lor4 i^^g^^M Ifi^id 
aiid:presiden|; of .Uie Qij|rche8,^seiit hi^ fb^ .Jilp, AJj^^rw/^^jiUlV- 
ytri^jia iS^ Bhilip ^^ydney, who hqre ^ Ae §itip4»tiojQ s^\}m 
.fjie»^hip ^thtbe cjeleb^^j^d Sir .Fi^c Qr^f^iJUe, .Lord.BiJilbkp. 
•Oi^y jirereboth,enter^.atJghte^ ih^ sy^^.diqr. 

.]F;or the^ii^rpyjemetnt of 1^ pof^ji Mr. Ashton xo^^^dif^ occa- 
jsion^ 4k^n^c exhibiticfis. Of (^e of these 9p ^l^dli^nt amifttt- 
script gives the following account : : ' . j 

.« Tlys y^e, 1^5168!, at Wh)^ui]ity4ej wi^ « ,not«We atage 
.jdayj^, played at Shrosbery, which lastyd all the holy dayes, unto 
which cam greate numbers of , people^ of iioblemen loid othersji* 

12 the 

'* Among other ladiieemeniB, the expeotation of seeing Ae Queen, might 
have brought a considerable portion of this great nrnftitode tOiShrewthnry. 
<Ehe corionty of £li»|beth had been exoited by'lhe fattie of Ashton, and in 
1575 sfaie advanced as.fiir as Uchfield, on her way tMlher, whea inteifigence 
4n«dwd iier, that tb« plsgoe, of whMi lAie had a great dreaid, had broken 
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the which was praysed gretely ; and the chyfie auctor thereof wA 
one Master Aston, being the head scoolemaster of the free sbodfe 
there, agodly and lerenydman,* who took manreUous pains therfe- 

TtiJ' 

Churchyard, in his verses written about this time, mentions 
the plays, and describes the riWal theatre in the quarry, on which 
ihey were Represented : 

** I bad such haste, in hope to be but t^refe^ . 

That monuments in churches were forgot, 
And somewhat more, behind the walb as cbic^ 

Where plajes have been, whidi b most worthy a0te# 
Thtre is a groimd new made, theatre wys^ 

Both deepe wd bye, in goodlie auncient ffoytey 

Where well may si^ ten thonsaiid'aieii at caaey— 
And yet the one, die other, not displease. 
A place l^lowe, to bayte both bull and beare 

For players tod, greAt^ roume and place at wylf. 
iiod In the same a coke*pit wdndrous fayre. 

Besides wbete, men'may wrestle to their fiD/* t ' 

Mr. Asbtori, oH his fesignatioli', drew up a code of hiw» bif 
which the school was governed foir two ceh&ries. He bestowed 
•n it a considerable donation, and took a paternal concern in ib 
iiitierests to the latest period of his life. A short time prievioUi 
to his death he revisited it^ and preached a sermon to the inhabit 
• tants of th^ tbwifi, which drew the sincere homage of their 
tears and blessings. After this farewell, he returned to his re- 
fidence in the tkitiity of Cambridge, where he died at the end 
«f a fortnight, 1578. 

Few votationft ^e mbr& usdiil and honourable thito that of 

pubHc 

cut hi dilsneiglibotKrhodd, on which^she changed" ier route an^ proceedied 
to Worcester. Owen, 

* ChQrcliyar4 alio, ill a aarginal note^ calli *^ Midster Astone, a goode 
and godlie preaeher/* 

t Pranatic exhibltioBt were,- hr v«ix*aarly tfanes, perfarmed as school «eK- 
ercises. lu 1378» the singmg-boys of St PanPs represented to the Kiag^ 
that they had been at considerable eapetice in preparing a stage represanta* 
Hon at dristmas. MAXoiiB'i UktorimA Auwat if thi EtigUsh Stage. 



fldblic edttootlon, bat the, labours which atteiid it are pf a na« 
tiire BO retired and unobtrtisive, that they never obtain ^leir due 
jBieed of applause from the world. The pages of history comnie« 
Morate the plunderers and despoilers of mankind, but, on the true 
benefactors of society, such as Ashton, they are wholly silenU 
Yet, a name so venerable as his, ought never to be obliterated 
from the memory of the Salopians, while the exertions of patient 
industry, directed by learning, and exalted by piety, shall claim 
the gratitude and veneration of posterity; 

In the list of eminent persons who have more recently pre- 
sided over the free school of Shrewsbury, may be 4istinguished 
the Rev. Charles Newling, to whose respeqtable Character, 
many person/s .now living yrho were educate^ litider him, cui 
bear testiipony. He resigned in 1770, having been presented, 
by Archbishop Com^allis, to the rectory of St Philip's, in Bir- 
mingham, which he enjoyed with the annexed prebend and trea- 
snrership of the Cathedral of Lichfield, and the first portion of 
the rectory of Westbury, in this county. 

The decline of this noble foundation, partly attributable to 
certain defects in the ancient rules and ordinaries, was remedied 
by an act of parliament in 1798, ** for the better government 
.and regulation of the free grammar school of Shrewsbury.'^ 
The management of the revenues, and the removal or discharge 
of school-masters, were by this act vested in the bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry as visitor, and in thirteen trustees or go- 
vernors, of whom the mayor, for the time being, is one. The 
appointment of masters rests solely in St. John's college, Can^- 
bridge. 

The school is a large substantial structure of free-stone, sur<f 
rounding two sides of a court, with a square pinnacled tower ii| 
the angle. The original school-room was built of timber, and 
the present chapel, tower, and library, were added in the year 
1595. The wooden building was taken down, and in 1630 its place 
was supplied by the present stately edifice, of Grinshill stone. In 
jthe centre is a gateway, adorned on each side by a rude Corin- 

IS th|9 



iTnaen cakoAn^ stipporlittg stattiei «f 8 schoUi!' and n ^lUfdal^^ in' 
the costume of th^ timei(. Ov^'r the arch h a Greek ihsicrip- 
tion from Isoerate^ : 

meaning that a love of learning is necessary to a scholar. Above 
are the arms of Charles the Second. The windows, except one 
at the south end, in the pointed style, are all of the square form^ 
introduced in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,, or perh^ earlier* 
The whole structure is probably one of the latest specimens of 
that fashionable but incongruous mode of building whic(i pre- 
vailed in the 16th and 17th centuries, and exhibits that mixture 
of styles, ** wherein the Grecian and the pointed, however dis- 
cordant and irreconcileable, are jumbled together, and compose 
a fantastic species, hardly assignable to any class or namie." * The 
ground floor on one side the gatew»{r, contains a room, originally 
used as the accidence school, on the other, the bouse now given 
by the head master to his assistant* In the middle story are com- 
prised the lodging-rooms of the assistant's house, and a writing 
apartment. Tlie principal school-room, which occl^>ie8 the up- 
per story, was originally divided by three partitions with folding 
doors, but these being removed, it forms a very Spacious 
and noble apartment. The chapel, on the ground-floor, at the 
other part of the building, has a very handsome open screen of 
oak, and a pulpit embellished with the grotesque carving of 

• 

Queen Elizabeth's days. The ceiling was, in 1798, adorned 
with embossed fretwork, consisting of a variety of foliage and 
devices, preserved from the ruins of St. Alkmund's chiurch. 
Over the chapel, and of the same size, is the library, which, 
from its early erection, was probably intended as a public com- 
pensation for the loss of various ecclesiastical libraries in the 
convents and colleges of the coimty. It contains a most valua- 
ble cbllection of books in MSS., and, in size and decoration, is 
in no respect inferior to the greater number of those in the uni- 
versities. 
* Wa]po]e*8 Anecdotes of Painting. 
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iperaitie$» The windows are decQrated witk axm9 aM inscrip- 
tions of the founders and principal benefactors. Several ppr* 
traits ornament the walls» among which are distinguished, a 
half l^gfh of Henry the Eighth and of his son, Edward th* 
Sixth, when a boj of ten or twelve ; a full length of an admi- 
ral, (probably Benbow) io the dress .of Charles the Second'a 

Among the curiosities are three sepulchral stones, discovered 
in plowing a field near Wroxeter, of whkh acorcect descriptioa 
ip( giv^n by Mr. Pennant t 

The largest haa on its summit a pine-cone b^ween two lionSp 
and beneath the pediment a rose. The firat is taken from the 
Pieea^ called by PUnjs Feralia Arbor, expressive of its mehn- 
ciM>ljr siiagectji and m^v un&equent on meoioirials of this kind^ 
Such was. thof gjresit bras^ cone, five yaida high, which, orowned 
tjiemauflotettw of Adxiaa, now the tower of St. Angeio, and iat 
still preserved in the gardens of the Belvedere. The inscriptioi^ 
denotea the death of C. Mjjrm wa SxcuKDcra, of the town of 
PoUentia, a. iea^cimusy. or vetevan of tihe twentieth legmen, who 
had s^ived hisTt>l^e^ and was caHed again udto service by th^ 
intreoliea of ihe^ chief legate. 

The secMid stone luuh on the upper pa(t» a hiiman fine, ^^ 
dolphins, and two seifvents. Beneath are three pannels* In 
the fint, is cimPMHMvated by her husband,. Pkdda^ aged fifty- 
five* and tl^rfy years' Us wife. Inthenext^isai^inscriptioato 
DenoGQs, e^boy ^een yeara cdd, s^ to the sfuae person, Cun 
agfinie fairs* The third paonel is a blank ; sOt it is probably, 
that the man who had erected tihis monument, desipied to be 
buried in the .same plofoe with bis wife ai^d son, but dying elser 
iriiere^ ^ pimnel remiuned ui^ed. 

1%^ tfaifid atone ia inscribed tn M^ PetroniMS, Signifer, 
or standturd beavfft to tba l^ff9 ^^uahMfi^d^c^mi gemk^ the 
^Hlrteenth doiriiie legion^ or a legion fonaed . from two* 
Ar this legion never was in Britain, the learned Dr. Ward* 

1 4 guesses 

* See hU accoant of these three stones m the Phlkktophieal TiaoMCtioai, 
Vol. XLIX, part 1. 19S. 
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guesses that Petroaius only came for hia health, ayid died 
here,* 

A few other Romati antiquities, chiefly from Wroxeter, are 
deposited in a small maseuin, separated from the lower end of 
the room. Here are also some fossils, and other natural cu- 
riosities. Among the latter is the dried body of a sturgeon, 
caught in the Severn, a little below the castle, in 1802. When 
aiive. It weired one hundred and ninety-two pounds, and was 
nine feet long, and three feet four inches round. It was 
healthy and full of spawn, and though in struggling the bones 
of the head were fractured, it lived a day and a night, after 
being taken out of the water, a drcumstance almost as extra- 
ordinary as its passage of three himdred miles, up the rivet 
from the sea. In front of the sdbods, onrthe town side, is an 
inclosed play-ground ; there is also a considerable portion of 
land for the same . purpose in the interior part of the premises, 
with two commodious houses for the masters. 

Besides Sir Philip Sydney and his friend, many persons of 
eminence received their education at this school. Among 
them may be mentioned die notorious Lord CfaanceBor 
Jefferies. As Salop was not disgraced by giving birth to 
this English Robespierre, it would, perhaps, be out of place 
here to enter into any length of detail on his life and charac- 
ter. We cannot, however, resist the opportunity of casting 
our mite into the treasury of contempt, and abhorrence, fomied 
in the breasts of every friend to justice and humanity, for the 
memory of so execrable a man. He was the sixth son of John 
Jefferies, and was bom at Acton in Denbighshire. Having ac- 
quired the rudiments of learning at Shrewsbury, he was re- 
moved to Westminster, from which, chiefly supported by his 
grandmother, he was placed in the Inner Temple, where, it is 
said, he studied the law with great application ;f but Budiop 
Burnet says «<he was not learned in his profession, and that 

his 

* Pennant's Wales, Vol. III. f40, Ui, edition 1810. 

* Lives of the Oancellon. 

V 
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Ui eloquence, tlK)ugh "dciovisly copious, was neither correct > 
nor agreeable**'* Pennant, however, calls him ^*'a man of 
first-rate abilities in his professioB ;"f though he afterwards 
myB^ that Jeffisfies had not the benefit of an academic educa- 
tion, and was never regularly called to the bar ; but, that taking 
advantage of the paucity of pleaders at the Kingston assizes, 
occasioned by the fisarof the plagne, in 1666, he put on a law- 
gown> and, wi;thjp>ut notice, ainmned and maintained the ho- 
nours and emoiuments of a regular bencher. Whatever were 
Ustaientsasalawyer, his character, as'a monster of cruelty, has 
long been fully establisSed. In him were united whatever 
coiild deform humanity, or excite a feeling of indignation in 
the hearts of the good and virtuous.^ ^''^ cruelties on the 
Western Circuit, after the defeat of Monmouth, almost ex- 
ceed credibility ; but this is not the place to detail them.|| It is 
proper, however, to state, that his remains were discovered 
in the year 181 0, by some workmen employed to repair the 
church of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. It is well known that 
Jefferies died shortly after his committal to the Tower, either 
of the bruises he had received firom the enraged populace, or of 
the effiscts of excessive drinking. He had previously resided 
in Aldermanbury, and his body, it now appears, remained a 
considerdbile time in the Tower» when it was pritutely interred 
by his fiunily IB this church. The discovery of the remains 
of so infiimous a nam greatly excited the public curiosity, and 

awakened 

. ■ . •:■'.'• • ., • • . ' ■ 

* Own Time. 

t Toar in Wales. ^The Portrait of Jefferies, by Sir Godfrey Kndier, 

mentiooed by' Pennant lis being at Acton Park, now (1811) the seat of 

Sir Forster Caaliflb; Bart; is remov^, alotog with that of his brother, to 

' ± It 11 somewhat remarkab|e« that he should :decluie in favour and ini- 
tereaJt at court, owing to his steady, or obstinate, attachment to the Pro* 
testant faitb. Was Jefferies, after all, deficient in that perfection of villaoy 
— hypocrisy? 

I S^ ftfantics of England and Wales, ^Vol. X. 466, et seq. 
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alrakeved. recolieeti^iur am^&tgrMoeM to .tiie memorf of Jmsf 
tiM Seoond, atttiejrare hosoiird>le.to the mM acbiioielnitioir 
of justice under Geoige lUe Thiid. Aftef die. poyidtr feeling 
hfld been' gratified, tbe coffin wai Feplaeed^ and diestoiiie is now 
fintenedover it. 

. T&e next person of note is^ Dr. Jdm ThosaaiTy BMiop of 
SidiibuTf , a native of this town. Semo cnriona partaeulan, re*' 
latbig to this prdate, are mention^ by BUidp Newton* It 
s^ppears tbat tbere* were two pefsom^ of that iiane net easfy 
to be distitiguishcidy for somdxldy was speaking of Dr. Thomas^ 
ifbenit wa» lAked, ** WUch Dr. IMnaa do jron mead?''-— 
^ Dr. Joto Thomas."— ^« They ave both named John."— << Dr.. 
Thomae vA^ has a living in the city."-^« Thef have botb 
fii4tig» in the oky."— << Dr. Thomae who is cbi^lBia ta th^ 
1^,"—** thef are bodi dnplaina to the knig."-*.^ Dr. Tho» 
mas n^ is * te«y good preodier."— ** They are both nry 
gMd pMttthers."*-^'* Dr. Tbeaaas who equihts."— << The^ both 
i^lfiakit^"— They were aft^wards both bishops* Dr. Thonis 
was chtipMtk to the Englirii factoiy at Hambufgb, and waa ac- 
eusfomed to g6 from thence to wait on George the Second^ at 
ttanover, M ihet kuig's frequent visits to hir electomte. He 
Wasmnch favikired by royal patronage, and advanced rapidly 
jn eedesSaslical preibrmeBt. At a period when the deanery 
of P^t^^borough became vaeant, he kiased hands for it at Hano- 
ver; at the same time the Duke ofNeweastte wrote from Eng* 
land t6 inform him, that he had engaged that deanery, and that 
if the doctor would wave his claim, a better should be procured 
for him. The doctor wrote for answer, he could not decently 
decline the royal &vour of the deanery, but that his grace 
might vacate it by giving l^m a b^ttfr. thing as soon aa h^ 
pleased. In 174S, he was nominated to the see of St Amfih 
but before conseerafion, removed in the sublfequent year to 
Lincoln, and was translated to Salisbury, in 1761. He was ce« 
lebrated for wit and facetiousness. 
The Rev. John Taytor, LIr. D.| a learned critic and philo- 
logist, 



jogbti WAS born fit Slifewsburyy m Jnne^ 1704'. il k interestiiig 
to notice tile stepii by whkdi Mr respectable peraon rofe fircm 
obl>icu^i^ to Hicf eminent isfeitk>n be afterwan^dv do driy fflecL 
ifis fij^efy whd foUowed th« bianUe Occupation tfi a barber^ 
wtts ftccnstqkned to* attend Mr. Qtreny df Cimdbver, ifbe» 
occail6ftal>7 Aitfde m^pSn^ iilm ik^ tlUilx^ of hm fnuly, the 
dealing for #hicb he dei^^ned^ his* don, Ste. The Konest old 
ihan, in reply to fhese enquiries, MqeRSitly lamented the 
lintovrard disposition of hitf Son Jlek^ witoy Is^ saidy conM never 
be got to dress a yi^ig or i^m^e a beard, sar perpetoal^ was he 
poring over his book^ Mr. O^n yf^ indueed by tiie r^ 
petition of these coniijpkints f favour the huidable pi^opeiisities 
6f yonng Taylor, by senii^g htt to St. John's' CoUeg^^ 
Cambridge, v^her^ hO jpursned his stndieiGv stui rc^krly todb 
his de^ees4 in one df his vii^tft to^ h» native coiinty,> he 
linfoi^u'nately lost the fovonf of Ikis pa&on, by ttfnBing td 
A*mk a Jacobite toadt on Ids'bar^ kxSteee, sb wasiSi^nthe custom 
sohon^ itie tory-geutry of Sftlop; Afi: hopes of sharhig tlie exien-' 
sive church pati^onage, at that tiftte enjoyed by the Cnndover 
f&mily, b^mg how lost, he felt hiclinedtd" diandon thederidtt 
profession ftut tfte practiee of a civilian. la Ae soBd repa*' 
tatiOl!! wMch his studies gaineil Imn at tiie university^ he found 
ample cOnsoIation ibt H^ dyuBappoinoment. After* having dis-* 
tingmshed hhnself by vaHotis compositioni^i he, for a idiroft time, 
held the dflfice of fibifaHai!i,' and was afterwards appointed 
registrar. It does not apj^eair that he pursued his des^ of 
ijtudying flie civil law, though he was resident hi London in 
f ?99, alt Whi6h fhhe his celebrated e<Kfi<m of Lysias appeared. 
hi 1740, he took Mb degrte of LL< D. The sobject he chose 
for his act, ^^rea an ordinance mentiohed by Atdus QelHuis, on 
ihe authority of the ancient jurists,- by Irhicb, aeooT^Hk^ to the 
hiw of the Twelve Tables, the body of Ae insolvent debtor 
was to be cut in |>ieees, and distributed among Ins creditors. 
Dr. Taylor undertook to shew, that the property^ and not tho 

person^ 
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persofif wds liable to lltm dmsion ; and )m commentary^ thouglr 
it fttled of prodacing entire coireictiony confirmed and exalted 
the opinion already entertained of his erudition and ingenuity. 
In the following year, be wrote a treatise on a Greek^nscrip* 
tion, found on a marble brought &om Delot, by Lord Sand- 
wich. He also published the only extant oration of Lycurgus, 
and one from Demosthenes. The volume was intended af$ a 
specimen of his projected edition of the great orator. Whil^ 
engaged in this laborious undertaking, he received an acc^ion 
of dignity and ^mdument, being appointed, in 1744» chancellor 
of the diocese of Lincoln, :by the bishop, Pr. John Thomas. 
To the third volume of the work, he prefixed a long and 
elegant dedication to his paitron, Lord Granville; in which, after 
drawing a parallel between Pemosthenes, as engaged in ex- 
citing Athens to a vigorous resistance against Philip, and Lo^d 
Granvflle as engaged in opposing the despotism of France, he 
proceeds : — *^ The Athenian orator openly declared, that he 
would never consent to make pe$ce with Philip, till he had lost 
not merely his animosity, but the power of doing hurt And 
shall we, so nearly reisembling that state in the posture of our 
a£Bur8, differ by the weakness and inconstancy of our councils I 
Or shall we, equal aa we are to them in the glory and authori^ 
of our dominion, superior in felicity, and fortune, shall we 
estimate at a lower rate than they, the dignity of pur Qountry, 
the welfare of our people, the security of our allies, the ireedom' 
of our constitution ? — No, by those, who oppressed by numbers, 
but unsubdued in spirit, died for the general liberty of Greece 
on the plains of Chaeronea?—- No, by those who with. better 
success, under the command of his Majesty, rqpelled the 
common enemy of Europe, in the.fiald of Dettingen !" This 
elegant apostrophe bears a striking allusion to the affiurs of the 
present day, when the power of France has assumed a form 
more gigantic and overbearing, while, the resistance of England 
presents the only barrier to her acquisition ef universal empire^ 

The 
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'*The energy of Demosthenes could hot save' Athens ; hut tfie 
example o£ h^r downfidl otight rather to rouse than to appal 
UB ; for the stniggfe of free inen against^ a despot can never 
be unsuccessfiil, if they remain stedfast in their will to hm 
'fiee* 

' In the course of his literary life. Dr. Taylor experienced the 
steady friendship and support of Lord Granville. His work on 
the elements of civil law, originated during the education of 
two grandsons of that nobleman. It contained some animad- 
versions on certidn points in the Divine Legation of Moses^ 
and, of course, provoked the indignation of Warburton. A 
more marked oSence is said to have been given by Taylor, in 
an opinion thrown out in company, derogatory to the character 
of Waiborton as a scholar, who, on being infbrmed of it, ffamkly 
interrogated our critic on the subject. Dr. Taylor is said 
to have replied, that he did not recollect ever saying that Dr. 
Waibiirton was no scholar, but that, indeed, he had always 
thought so. The vengeance of the haiq^hty dogmatist was 
soon after poured forth, in die preface to a new edition of hia 
great work, in which he abused th6 literary character of Dr. 
Taylor, wiidi all the virulent wit, and rude irony which he could 
command. The industrious philologist was too well employed 
to repel this unjustifiable attack ; and being sensible it could 
hurt no one but its author, wisely abstained from noticii^ 
It. In May, 1757, he published his second volume of Demoa- 
thenes ; and, in the following July, he was made a canon 
residentiary of St. Paul's, through the influence of his noble 
patron. Though his ardour of research was probably abated 
• by this increase of emolument and dignity, he still proceeded 
' to collect and arrange materials for the first volume of hia 
Demosthenes ; but the expectations of the learned world were 
frustrated by his death, which took place in 1766, before he 
had prepared his work for the press. 

In private life,^ Dr. Taylor was remarkably amiable and so- 
«aL His temper was genial and lively, and though studiously 

devoted 



iffvoiUi to letters^ jAe^^jfen t^o^ ^ fm et^Cfj^entB fitH 

hwAUAuiiatenrupte^^ow^f^s In th^ rospect he le- 

9&^ed ^ celfixrated' .Uitgri^ oF^tbe RcNiv^n euopirei whp 

« wu 1^0 lesB dutingi^sl^'by hki indefatigable appUcation andij^ 

borious research, than by the ease with which he could adqjt 

hjb enuaent talents to osUyen and cheer tlie doip^estic cbcle* 

Such examples are by np me^ns of rare occurrencet and,.jf 

l^ett^er known, they would serve to .correct a Tery preraQhig iw- 

Aioni that literary piwKuits have a tetxiency to unfit menfpr tli^e 

duties ai^d f^J^sas^iTes of asocial life. With ;tlus grc^dice, D|r. 

Johijison fleems. to.have been unac90i||;itably impress^ when li|e 

Yenctur«49 W ^ ^experience of . j^ fh^^le evenings to gpxe fhe fid- 

Jowiag <;h9i;^cter of this .c^ininent «cho}gr : .*' p^ostjiienes Taf - 

)&tsi^ befits qtUed, (4^ ifi» tj^ editor 4)f Penip^enes,) n^ys 

the most .i^l^t :man, the merest statue' of ,a n^^ that I haf^ 

.everse^n. 1 0n^ 4^9^^ ^ ^^^op^vywUh l^, and all he^sfii^ 

4ttKWg thp wholei^ time, was i»o more th^in JRichardm How ^a ipfp. 

.dipu^isay o^Iy^c^^ffd^ it j^not eMy.to,imqgine..'But jt^iras.thilf : 

^I^; Pp^gl9«)Wa8^a]kingofi>r• ZaohfutyQrej>^a|^ibiiw toJi^p 

s^mf^ifi^ tl^at .^aavri^n by Dr. jRidbfti^^ (?Nfy.t so> to^coiTe9t 

hira, 3^ylor^4y (imitating his s^iteptiojas cyiip|iyi»,and nod,') 

IJ^j^wrf/^^j: M the ^jiaracter^f Jol^is(i|i|mre*to be ju^lge^ 

fn 

jatiiqate firi^qd and fellow collegian of hut; ** If yj>a <adl^ on him, to C9I- 

]ef;e, aft.er 4ii^^r, yoa were fare to find liim fitting at an old walnut table, 

covered with books; yet when you beg&n "to make apologies- for disturbing 

« penon^ wen opiployed, he inmiediatcdyiold yon to advanee, and called 

.out, > Johi^ JIahn, WngpqMQs and.|^atee9,' .aadinitaatiy appeaced as cheer- 

M %M gft^lwmfiWJ*;** iC*e lifid ^^^n at ^ j^tfiimm^* HVW^ 

rMPV. ](Oiv .bad AtfiyM 98 )9^ «9^ yioa wpnld, .9^ hi^ l^ ^i^itained hy.)ifm 

most agre^Uy,^ jon took ypnr l^ave andgot ha]f w^y dojirn .^tfur;^ l^ut se* 

collecting somewhat that you^had to say to him, you go m again, the bpttles 

and glasses were gone^ — the books had expanded themselves so as to re-oc- 

ovpf <the whalSiteb|e ; aad'howat jost as^mneh -biified in them as Fhen yon 

t Biisweirs life of Johnson, VoL III. p. 345, 8vo. Bdit 1804. 



^iatiikmtef^ £rotti ^^MeShmmmff thosp whom t^htbmawr 
in compBtty idiigiiated and .tdfoidod, it would lope mu^sh^f i|s 
•dignity and Iiuiftce. IntheprfieeatisufiCmoeit i8^e88y.to4<iiqgu»f» 
(tfajBt TayJor, iiot-liking his jsmipttsyt fihoAe to be riletxt, ^n i^%r 
.to4nroid a xexatiom encounter with an uQgoivernBl))e4Agawtii|t, 
-who, xvdier thlm not talk at aD, would ^nflten t»lk on<.tt#iwrjOfg 



Edward Waring, 'M* 'D« Lucaaian furofcafler of ieQatbfp;iafio|» 
4e9cended fsom an ancient Amily at Mitton» in /the:pari8h of 
fitted, was bom : in 17S4, raceived his edttoation at ^bffefffibwgr 
lachools, and was sent, on oneof.the.MiUiQgt<meyhibilio%)|o 
Mi^alen college, Cambridge^ :He there applied mkih Aoch 
assidaity to the mathematics, that, on taking hi$,Ba<^^or^4 de- 
gree, in 1757, he was .the seam wiutgkrt .or thevmcf^t .disl49* 
guished ipradoate^ of ibe year. Two years aftei^afds ihQ am 
efected Lucasiab.prQfiBssory an lappomtnent whieh» 9B, it.beiid 
-bean hanonred with the.naneaof Newtw, Sal^ldfffP9n>•a^d 
JBahrow, was oon8idei9ed,:byvtbe seniors of the iRvlY^s«|tj,4B:f^ 
Jsd^:£m so young a man. In idniieatton j%f bis fcj^jjj^fe €^« 
.racter, JMr. Waring poblished Jbia:Miaeellaiie» ><Ua^jrtk^ Ifie 
<iH«t iidiafrterfofarhidi oooaaionadta pre^ 'Kbe 

iwosk was afterwafds puUishod jficwn Ibe imkffrii^jpKe^yin 
.qaarto, under the title of *< MiBflrf ^ nrng n. Analytic de iG^uati- 
•onibos JUgdiEidcas' £t 'dnrvanim^^ psapmsttSSbm^** with 1^ jd(^- 
oationitathftDnke of Newcastle. ^tJfM ^Qsi^ad ItKr^^I^* 
D'Alambert, iaiid.odier.«nHMixt . coptffinjpimry ml^kppmti^nn, 
aaa^bookAdl of excellent and lin^te^ /diaep^rj^ 4n A)g^* 
bva. Mr* Waving chose medicine^asii prefiMBtimf aia4 obt^ii^d 
a doctoB^s degree, in 1767* Itdaeaiwt.iqppeartbdtfl^eYertm- 
jjo3F6d^Teqr.«Kteiisi«e.prafitke, norandfied^itaSfbfi^ifolipitousabpfit 
-it, ainee, header the* emohunenls of his prafafaf^i^yiipa \^:iSff' 
^aasaed ajband8oiaeL|iatrimonial fortane, aiidiblidMwr^ pf^H^^- ^ 
^py and amuse himself with his firhmriCesalenQe. r](n/177&-^e 
married a lady ^ respectable family in Shrewsbury, and not 
fauff years afterwards retired to his. estate at Plealey, hear Pon- 

tesbury. 
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tesbttiy, in this coun^. He employed his leisure boun in mi* 
thematical enquiries, and, occasionally^ in the more popular 
branches of philosophy. In 1794 he printed, at Cambridge, there* 
suit of his lucubrations, m a volume, entitled, ** An Essay on the 
Principles of Human Knowledge,'' which was nerer published. 
The title-page designates him, EeUow of the Royal Society of 
London, and of those of Bologna and Gottmgen. Dr. Waring 
thus enjoyed the ** otium cum dignitate," interrupted only by 
occasional visita to the Board of Long^ude, in London, of 
which he was a member ; and from these hie always returned 
with fredi relish to his rural retreat at Pleal^. He died m 
1798, after a short ilhiess, in the sixty-fourth year of his i^.^ 

Here are tliree instittttions for the free education of the 
poor. BowDLER^s Charity School was founded in I724i, by 
Mr. Thomas Bowdler, alderman, and. draper, for the instruc- 
tion^ doathing, and apprenticing, of poor children in the parish 
of St. Julian's. The SuBscRiPTioir Charity School, was est*- 
bliflhed for similar purposes, in 1708,'by the town at large. It is 
tttuated near the Abbey church. Allatt's Charity School, 
thektest and best of the three, was instituted is 1798, by Mr. 
John Allatt, many years chamberlain of the oorpotation, wfaa 
bequeathed his fortUne> induding his garden at the bottom of 
Swan H91, to etidow md erect two schools for the educalioB of 
poor chSldr^ of the town of Shrewsbury, the parents of whmn 
have not rec^erred parddiial relief, besides a sum to be laid out 
annually in cditts' and gowns for poor old men and widows. The 
seminary is a plain but elegant structure, of free-stone, having 
two commodious houses united to the school-rooms by arcades. 
The expense of the erection was about £2000 ; the interest of 
the residue maintains the master and mistress, who instruct 
twenty boys, and as many girls, in reading, writing, and aritb- 
mietic, and thte girls in sewing. They are doathed twice a year, 
isnd at a proper agie apprenticed.* It 

*Tbe fint| and present, mSster.of this school is Mr. George Bagley,. & 
man whois leaergetia and ardent nund iias trioaiphed over the disadvantages 
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It is not certain at what period the 6nt Tcfwn, or Guild, HaO, 
for Shrewsbury, was erected. It is, howevar, highly probable 
that neither this, nor any other town, would r^ooain long.wiA'' 
out some place ^propriated to the purposes of public. jus« 
tice and the oianagement of the regular affiurs of polioe« 
The most rational cpi\jecture is, that the assizes were anciently 
held in the casde, and that the first regular building was erect;^ 
Aear the site of the present Town Hail, soon after the borough 
was first incorporated.^ 

In the reign of Edward the Second, the ** Boothe Halle,*' 
was seized by the king, under pretence of its having been 
erected illegally. So that it would seem it could not have been 
then long built. The burgesses, pleading that the powers of thei^ 
charter, enabled them to improve the town in any way they 
might deem expedient, the ^* Halle'' was restored to thenu By 
a deed of the thirtieUi of Henry the Sixth, A«D* 1452, it 
appears, that forty marks out of the.'Hown stock" were al<« 
lowed towards the erection of a new Hall ; the old one to be 
pullfd down, and the new one to be biiilt with a: tower over the 
exchequer. From the books belonging to the corporation^ we 
learn, that the ** Boothe Halle'* was re<«dified in the twenty-se- 
cond year of Henry the Eighth, and this was probably the builds 
ittg which remained until it gave place to the present struc- 
ture*f 

The old Town Hall was a large, but low, timber buildings 

widi a clock turret, and stood across the present square, at 

jrig^ angles, with about the centre of the space now occupied. 

Vol. XIII. K . by. 

•f obseore birth and limited means, atid has caltwated, by dkit of inborn^ 
sigacitv and mnvcaried industry^ tbe liberal seieneeB of music, pfailologgr* 
i|od the mathematics. He has lately pablisbed a grammatical synopsis cnf 
the principa) languages, ancient and modem. like most men of self-taught 
acquirements^ he is a little tinctured with theory, bat his speculations are; 
frequently judicious, and always intert^ting. 

'^ Pliillips, 135* Owen, 404. tlh. 
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My tte fi6# htf • T&fe yodnM cxi the ^itasid^'flociir wefe Itl d^ 
&r dmp^f wbA a oo?6red passage for carrkiges conliBuiitcMU«d 
wKb tke HigiPBlreeti Over these was a hrw roota, etiKed tte 
Hall, n was 69 feet by 2$|k In this room the asskesi se»« 
skHM) add otfcei^ counts, were held. AdjoistBg thie^ at ri^ 
arigles, was a mere spaciouEi a^arttnent, called the gfreen roon& t 
btf m PhiHipi remarks^ ** more properly the agreefaig rotit% 
0r GliiMtiiei^>of concord.'' This was also used ai bbh essemUy 
and card room, and at the south end was the exche^tier^ 
#liiN^e Ihe llisydr held his eourtsf Btii where the archives of the 
corponrtion Were deposteed. This apartment was buih us 
1490, and Was a strong ateoe buildiiig • It a|^ears that di# 
arms td Spam were at bne time among the decoratioisi of ihii 
KKRh ; for im eid MS. Ghroniele states, (hat ** ia the yemi^ 
ims Hie Bpanlrfi navye cam upon the ^eft towardes Englande^ 
Was hy Qdd hys just judgement destroyed. The artoes of 
l^aioe were the sexte morning fallen clene ddwne in the ex.-^ 
efaeqpor it Safapp, and was never putt up ^eine to this daie: 
a linage verie retftarkable." These «ns» thws iadigiia&t Ml 
Ae defeat of the iMincMe Arfkada^ were probably Aese •€ 
VfB^ of Spluii) set up ea his marriage Wtth Mt Qoeea 
Maiy^ 

At the siaamer asbizei, in 178d, in eonsequaice of die peem^ 
ing remonstrances of Mr. Baron Hotham, enforced by the direal 
4lf«fliie'upoh die eiuMy, it was deterinhied to ei'eotaiifew 
hall for the coostyy itod mi adt of parliament was dbt£ned^ 
ikk idle year following^ for thi6 purpose. To Irender the iie# 
building more handsome and commodious, and to rettiove the fn« 
convenience occasioned by the old one standing across the 
street vf the most resert» several hpusesy togedier with tbw 
anolsliBt tower df the exdiequeiv were takea deurn^ aad v** 
rfotls otiher impro^eitients iAade in the adjacent parti. Til* 
preseht Hall wto completed in 1785, and first used at the s^iA* 
mer assizes of the same year. It was designed by Mr. Hay- 
eock of Shrewsburyi and the whole expence, raised by a coim* 



i|9iKi Ifi^t t9^^ i|t|)Bet» T^ v^ni ft)wf c«iwri^pf*tft^ 

IS a large room for county meetings, an ap^irtiqeiit ^ grfii^ 
l^cifiH viMi ^^^iicwd^ ^# ^b«r Qffie^ fe t^ gfef4 'QW «f )^^<^ 

jfk Ibe V«i4 jprgr fOfm ^^m me pt vtr«te (tf GkAfg^ tlitt 

t It beci^mfs onr dot; m tl«|s pt^i t9 pay ^otUer Ur^xnJte tQ tli$ ppj^ 
Qberality of tH^ Salopians. — ^They who hitvc visited our principal literary 
establishnentg in the metropolis, such as the London Institutioii, the 
Bfitiab Mmenn, tiec. mmt faaVe experi«aeed great incoBTenience fttrm tht 
Met nffoUitkmfAkk itfira not miy tht «d#Misio» ittt* 4be BttrMlMy 
^t tfa|» f^ #f lj|e l>f«j^ 4Nr C)9ii|^ In Ibe JUnkWo &»tlil»|ioB» Jte 
ftrmger is, in the first instiuieey required to produce a written order from 
a proprietor ; be lias next to write down the titles of the works he may 
^F^ Ofifymni ta refer .to, 4^ be js e»tir^ jpjrphibited firom ^kjji|g iomn 
and replacmg other works which might casually aid him in collating ^ 

* 

thorities. No doubt these Jimitationf have b^en rendered highly neces* 
tary by the many depredation wbi^ havo fi;om time to tune been com« 
mitted on tbis^most valuable qieciet of pnjUic property. But a niorc 
dfeetoali and not much more e^^o^iye m«de of prevention would 
be to increase the number of i^ttendauts in the several apartments, 
wbidi would at the same ti^e .mttlt^)Jy the means of accommodation. 
Such a practice prevails in siniilar ivstkvitians at Paris — ^but without gomg 
•0 far for an example, we may truly sny, ** they order these things better ** 
in Salop. An attendant is alwiyrs in w«itii)g at the library for the purpose 
of receiving and exchanguig the bonks of the snbscribem, and for prevent^ 
any improper use of the volumes by •(hose who come thither to read. A 
stranger who wishes to visit the librjary,.if ^e be of decent appearance, is 
not required to go through the formalities of a written introduction, and 
fie js at Uberty to qonaaU a^ of the books tib»X ai;e ,at. h^^t 9^d to 
jitay as.loiig asheplepi^s^ wbiJe the library is open* M^y ^o pfii;^9]|ur 
abu8egiveocca9iQpfor«gener/daboliti(^ofUiispri(VjH^ . .... 
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First and Secpikl, and one of Admiral Benbovr. The fou 
trait of George tbe First, was given bj M^. Edward Efidia, in' 
1772 ; that of George the Second, by Thomas Wingfidd, Esq/ 
formerly derk of the peace for die county, and the portrait of 
the gallant Admiral, by his sister, Mrs. Eleanor Hlnd,'<^ who 
died in May, 1724. 

The County Gaol was mriginally, as Mr* Owien congectores, 
in the castle precinct, until that fortress became so ruinous as to 
be insecure. In 15d6, aj^lication was made to the corporadon 
for permission that ''the sheriff might have hys oounfiejalt 
wythin the town heticefoorthe,'' which was granted him. It ap- 
pears, however, that the insecurity of the castle rendered it ne- 
cessary to have the gaol apart from that fortress ; atccordinglyy 
the prison was placed on the left-hand of the space, between the 
two north castle gates, now occupied by the buildings called, 
Windsor Square. A new gaol was erected, in 1705, at tbe 
back of Castle Street, behind the turning to School Lanc^ of 
which Mr. Howaid has given some account in his Survey. lb 

this 

* In the wftteni eatrance of St. Mary's cborck, is a fiat stone witi this 
iBScription: 

Here lysth the Body 

of Mrs. ELINOR 

HIND, ReUct of the •• . 

Late Mr. Samael Hind, 

Chrocer, and Sister of 

tbe late Renowned 

ADMIRAL BENBOW. 

Shel>eparted 

lUs life, 24th Msf, ' 

ANNO 

ir«4, ' 

Aged...... 

Mm Hind is sapj^osed to have kept a coffee-honse near St. ItUry^a 
dbnrebyard, in Castle Street. In her hooae^ over the fireplace, hnng a por* 
nait of her uncle, Coloael Tbovas BeobQw. O^bn, p. 419. 
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'iibk pmoty numerous inregularities previkile(L<-^11ie gaoler was 
iBtaffisred to keep an ale-house, and the place, altogether, i^as 
both wretched in its accommodatioiH and, like many other 

f hotises of c&rrecHon and punishment, at once the seat, and the 

■ 

aeminary of wickedness.* 

In 1786, an act was obtained for the erection of a county 
igaolr after ^theplan of the humane Howard. The spot on which 
the plason now stands, was pointed out by Mr. Blackbume; and 
• JSr.. Jbyicook, oi Shrewsbuxy, fumidied the af^roved pkn. 
, The bliilding was completed in 179S, at an expence of about 
.iSS(M)OQy towards whidb, the old gaol was sold by auction, '^e 
■ pleasaiit terrace on the south side the prison wall, was soon af- 
terwards made. 

The gaol is entirely separate fron^the town, and a little de- 
'.tadied. from the Castle. It stands on a beautiful and salubrious 
. diff ^ dfjr grarel over the riTcr. The building is of brick, and 
ifossflsses erery appropriate exceHence. It is spacious, airy, and 
« well supf»U<^d wilii water. The entrance is by a free-stone gate, 
\dn each side of which is a lodge, and over the arch is a fine bust 
.of Howard, by Bacon, presented by the late Thomas Knight, 
of Henley, and Rowland Hunt, Esqrs. two active and int^lli- 
] gent magistrates of the county. 

The internal regulations of this lurison correspmid with its 
neat* if mA omamentaly ext^or. Before any priscmers are ad- 
nutted, they are taken into reception cells, ^mished in the 
lodge, where they are thoroughly cleansed of such filth as usually 
attaches itself to the idle and the profligate. Afler they have thus 
performed a sort of quarantine at the lodge, they are con- 
ducted to their respective classes, and all those charged crimin- 
. ally, are doathed in the prison uniform, whidi is a Woollen 

K 3 ' • jacket, 

i * It IS lamentable and disgnstinjif to witness the scenes of vice and intern* 
. perance which are daily' eidiibtted in many of oitr liirge prisdns. The VIeet, 
and ita eonrt yard, have more the appearance of « brotfa^ and an ampbi* 
tfieatre for savage sports, than of a place designed &r the pntilihinent 4f 
the gottty, and the sscarity of the refractory. 
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jacke£| wassi^baly iiiid tstp^ dke JbtmBr imMnnted^viMi Mil 
4ad yellim stripeB before cdovictien) trnfl afterwaMb ^datUfftSUm 
«onex>f brown And yriloir.^ 

The executidns tdke plabe on ihe 'te tnwf «f 4iie niiulioili 
lodge, << when all the culprits f are dttn«iiti«it«l6lilt«KAt» 
^9re it, to behold tiie vwful scene.^' 

In liie keeper's house, wMoh is in itiii^ mUiOtHt0t^^mmjt 
'front of die pmon, facirig the gate, is «n «pHMiii6Ht ftr^te'^rite 
of thb magistrates. The ritBLpei Mauds Ih tke ^tfiwtt lof iflla 
'^ole, andis eontnved 80 ass't^ 8q>aime e««iy ^^MS rf ji ih M ia iB ^ 
i('a Very' just and liainBiie IreguliAaon \) ye^ «o HflMtt 4hi6 
^may be wen by v& the congregtttfoii; it 4b «i^«(ei^ 
constructed, octagonal building. 

With the lexcepdon, as we emnsAve^ df the ibkiB^ti^ped 
JBidk6t 4nSfonh, the ihanf^eiiiedt tff tfaii pi^isim « wdMi^^ 
uBtatidn ' by all aimilar iBstablisimexitB. 3%e' MeaachMis^ i^ns- 
troes tf flitoy old goaiv are totaliy edMisiiBd^ -wA <a» 
iiicentfves to the iadidgeaoe of vic^ ivs teve MM: JOitt lb 
iHi^aiMnds out of ddm, luifc Iflning.£lfedidieiii6aiiifc4ff tlnlr 

* As, by ^e laws of England, every person is to "be considefed mnocent 
till the sentence of his peers, after a Ikir trial, f(hall hive pronihiuced Whu 
<^ilfy. It k k muttQt of flotfbt, wltedier tHis etMtbm 4s ^otiibM^wbitHine- 
tdred wMi injiiftice. ttis, c«taiiily, a ^aitiiHIttf ii6 ^*tm iiiiigiafilL 
4#'4heintfo«<Ait, to be thai <'BlBBlMMd wHh tmUgteaMia;'' ««r,1iiB»iiir 
m^^mw of •9e^ktal| sabieq^ieatly gtveo, entirely wipe off the ■apnwitnai, 
Vhich these badges of disgrace must have made on the minds.of such per- 
sons.— ^Confinement, itseBT, though often absolutely necessary to the ends of 
Justice, is a phmshment altogether tmde8erve<l 1)y those if^o kre entirely iri^- 
^tMd'by thelawi^itt least, so weovj^bt to presume. ^tltiMt,JUierciMe, 
•-aiflititodlyiuard, to beo«apeUed<4obeBr'«itfa'«ait«iar&aDd>viiible dnilH 
•f guDtbefore trial, as the^e ex porf ehabiliments evidently convey to straogers, 
visiting these abodes of wretchedness? It is greatly to be feared, that the 
^ bloe stripes" of innocence will >not be deemed sufficieBtly distinct' from 
the '^brewn" ones ef- guilt, '«ad that no evidence «f the accused bavwa 
deserved a better late, wiU evera^keirwards obliterate these ^amfiei 
««aBariuef IheBoMt." 

f Are tte ^ Me" ^ calprits," <Uto, thirfiiawa e«t? 
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«f Ibe mmxi^ S^* AU ^ fmrnexBt acGocding to 4|| 
Mtivfi juid MMMKff of dwr ccwuM, are .clasaed, and tbelr 
fttpeolH^e dauMB kept afMvt ftomiBAdiDllifir; wai^aisotbe 
Mate inm tho£Ma«le^isQaeis. Hcce p» bo dttrk saA itseacy 
dungeons— no damp and noxioiis oeHg ^^Cold and j i a kedp cwt 
fUk aad vice Ar«» aa much aa faaa&ley fuardad against; 
«liUitifff«r|r iBdHoament to cepentance, refecmation, and mora^ 
K^t is haU^out. ETen the gaffing ^uad disgraca&i FestrcyiDLtB of 
ieaMy 0B9 ki this ptaaon diapenaed viihy .axoept m the ^aaas of 
mtbti upd weaj iM&actoijr efendaw, ls[i^» enen -a ^tem of 
MRMnis* lo Ahe oiderly and mdusitpdous, has bean adopted if 
lib^ m/iritmom pxmm$ of aa« of lAe igB^BUfrnm^ fiowland 
^mtffif BoEOfitton^ Esf. jbfT wh|c}i ^b^gcs lite #iob]e4 M 
sain, n livalihood vhilo in ***Mr>fi»»^*wA»^» oa^ scimfi imikiflBimiaB 

cur J W ajpri al f /MVflUfid them ^ A^W i1l$u9 ^ tj^y &»^^ 
9»i spfaa^* ]^«r 9ve th^ mamd wmmm €i»PB# A«0 

^i^j ^pjlip ^ i¥J$tm A» p««cfi^ jiR^ ftmsA^^op^y ^»o«Jro.o 

l^y^dcf} <^fr$iSoi^ of tW u^ydliir^ m^^tmgt^^ B^i g»fiA 
If^banours wi «s th^ -B^gid^iilqH^ of ^tm F^%ee« ^ tononr 
)^i«|UE|ii8^ |ffev€ffi$}<n^ ibm the p»uMAbPWt of i^rim^, ,tbaflt 
w)io|yBe 4w&is(i(od ^nm i^ «iieiwB9^fik^wA»fimll mm Air 
inniMJiatr laainiifiMnnflfi i thwel^ehciakittsrvuB^ho^aBft ohMiBfiis 

of temptatba, a^diJIoiw^ t^ 4i^ jtftmMd # HwfRoMit ^tiaaoM 
confirm Ihe gop4 iJesok^jPips, vjbiel^^^ Aiaj ha^e li9mQd«diving 
their 8oUtf^7 confinement ^ibjes^ Ikfqror bookf« Md ^er9:e* 
l^jMWS woijIep, oce put into ^kfiifksi94lli$ J^d /^eiy pctssiWe fKffXf 
|i(«i k 4i«djB. W .x49fdfW t^ «[id^«iliOMa tibe )ia<«tfi$Ai^dii 

^Dus 9fflwi is o h M(W tiW l t <c<f MkO^^topjfWi^^tidJwI^itl^ 
d^lHy <^f '^PfMe iMWfmfsd ^ the ^geDeKOua ftMlsodel 4rf&<s^Hwa 
of humanity. The house of correction, or County Bridewell, 
is within the new prison, and partakes of the benefit of its go* 
venunent and regulations; the prispn^rs pf the town g^pl ^ro 
also now incorporated with those of the s^mJtSJB^A 

K 4 A court 
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* A Cdtnt' of Coiifccience^ for the recovery of small debts, was 
gr&ntdd to this town and liberty, by Queen Elizabeth ; and io 
ITSS, an apt of Parliwoient was passekl, establislttng a Cowt of 
H^questSy for the recovery of d^bts hot aidountikig to forty 
.luffing, and exceeding «ro shilling., in a sumoiary way. Thi. 
latter is held every Wednesday. 

: * The earliest corporation seal of Shrewsbury, with anarmorid 
shieM, i^ that inscribed SIGII.XVM BALLivouvM SAX^ovtss th^ 
'seal of the haUiffk of S^etosbuiy : with three lions passant 
guardftBt. The present 'ahns of the town, three leopanb^ 
"fiioes, are found for the first time on the superb seal, which is 
still used,* and whieh was engraven in the year 14i^, asappeara 
firom the .imaription, %igi& totmnt Utortattji Mb <Mo||eAarfe 
teto ano f(re 9^&€€ffeu This seal is a very curious-piece 
lof workmanship, and shews good taste as weH as good sense. 
It repretents a view of the town, 'With its churches, houses, 
badges, and drcum-aiiibient river. Over a magnificent* gate 
ai^e the lions of England : on one side, the present town arms ; 
dn the other, the cross of St. George, to denote theWelsh^ or St. 
Greorge's, bridge. A church, with its steeple of lead, is plainly 
distinguishable ; from which circumstahce, Mr. Ow6n conjec- 
tures, that the old collegiate church of St. Chad was at that 
time crowned with a leaden spire ; adding, with great propriety, 
that an attesttive observer may discern .some, not uninteres^g, 
traces of the domestic arehitettui^ of our ance8tor8.f 
• In Dr. Taylor's MS. as cited by Riillips and Mr. Owen, we 
have the following account of the first Market House in this 
town, of which any record remains : ** This* yeare, 1567, 
Maister John Dawes of Slurosbery, and Alderman of the sayde 
towne, began and bnylded two ikyte houseses in the come mar- 
ket there, for the saffeplacingeof come from wether, so that 

the 

* ' • ' 

♦ Owen. 

t A good engraving of this curious seal is gifen as a froutispt^e to Mr. 
Owen's Account of Shrewsbury* 



like owners thereof may-' stand safie and drye, the wldch buyld* 
«ingB i>ra6 at his owne coste and - charge ; whidi place servylh 
for the inhabytantesy as also strangers to walke in, and the lofte 
above for soondry profitable purposes/' 

' To these, tvro timber bmldings, Mr. Humphrey Onstowe, in 
the year 1571V Abided three others, £or the 'like purpose. In 
1595 f these buildings were removed, and the present edifioe 
'erected on thi^ir site. The following inscripticm appears over 
die noptibem arch : ** The xvth day of June was this biuld* 
ing begun, William Joioies and Thomas Charlton, Gafit. dien 
Bailiflfe, and was erected and covered in their time, 1595." So 
that it appears, this stately and substantial edifice was built in 
the short space of one year. It is not, however, certain, that its 
numerous ornaments were all finished in that time.*— The in* 
scription statmg only that it was ^^ erected and covered " dor* 
ing that dbort period. It is conjiectured that Oburchyard, thepoet, 
of whom we shall hereafter give a memoir, and who lived at 
this time, referred to the new market-house, in the following 
Koes: 

I held on way to aancient Shrewsberie towne, 

* 

And so from horse at lodging lighting downe 
I walkt the streates, and mark! what came to vewe,- 
Found old things dead, as world tvere made a newe. 
Vbr bnihlings gay, and gaflant finely wrought^ 
Had old device, tliroogh time supplanted cleane : — 
Some hoaies bare, that seemed to be worthe nooght. 
Were fat within, tliat outward k)oked leane : 

ft 

Wit had won wealthe, to stnffe each emptie place. 
The cunninge head, and labouring hand had grace 
To ga3fne and keepe, and lay up still in' store, 
As manmight say the heart coold wish no more. 

WoRTHiNfis OF Wales. 

This building is exceedingly spacious and magnificent, and, 
at the time Churchyard wrote, would doubtless have a splen- 
did, andj according to the architectural taste of that age, a very 

pleasing 



fkmiog siyeefc. It n Imilt wiinij of &m MfiMi ^«tfi k^ 
fradpal fiwvt fikaag the freit. {mte^nti^f gygg » jy wp 

a rich canopy. Attached to tbi» AmpoiiB of thi ^p9$t #«ilbb 
are pMJTP, fttch jufipoiijiig tiie figure 4)f ,« liffPi iNdWg a 
Aielden itsbveaBt* Aboye, me tvo flbon«B« with torge-i^Mlfif 
imffianod wiodoiro. Ou Moh mde Mb poffiil te 4M» 9gm 9ffr 
OMk, cepwtftkig «f Ihvee Iftsge couad acdMSy fepowg^oifMr 
fan, ^wtiich 6»m the mam hiitUmgi orer. irlaeh h f^i^fisg^,^ 
fl^nare midawfi, uniti mdliQiis, And a lieb Md i^iiaflM f»Wr 
pet» camMng of a ttedoi «f evried fanbnsm^ «olBi»evrhit Ito 
Ike Xtnie ▼aliilcu BeiviQfiD thenu st ftlleniate flintiinnfiii ane a 
lKid«fgHiteaqu0 fmacleai m theisamemtyte. Ailte^qiA 
«bd«Guth jfttds iiiie Mrge €p«iiiH2ha»«4i»iwh«die.«di£(e^lM^ 

ifaMiedbe ntrdiefxi «rdb« andtetweeo ilue iMser yJwd^y^Jliniidp 
aisMoe of Riiohard, Duke of %oi*k.^ On Vm irjgkt I)fl04 ip 
titti6iikm«« iofic^sqpr^ *^ Tlu» Ma(»e w«0 Js^Bi^y^d i^r psdv 
of the mayor, from the tower on the Welsh bridge, in th^ fdpflf 
1791." On his left are the town arms, in relief. The lower 
area, 105 feet i>y ^, is used as a com madcet ; over Vhich is 
a large room, or rather rooms, now used as warehouses. In 
the year .1804^ this substantial building underwent a tho- 
rough r^air, atran ex3^&Bm ^ tbe Cj(»rpQdcali<9i J9i more than 

*f 500.t 

AdjojDtf^ ifie market-houBe 48 oae 0f Ike «o&duitB wbicb 
furnish the inhabitants with excellent spring water. 

With a market, perhaps better supplied than i^ny other in 
the kingdom, Shrewsbury has bujt a iiery ** .unsightly," and 
in-constructed «iadfist^QnM0'; Ji>.#tm^ Mofc Md ^tone struc- 
ture, fiermg no ^ax^hly purpose, besides that of blockading 
the passage in the street, on days of public business, and holcU 

ling 

• Vide ante, p. 81. " 

t Owea, p. 440. ' ' 



4iftg ^7M ^tert^ ^ ^tftety w)»ch is flu^fdied every day %^ ti 
'«rhMi> <and ill 4ight hMrft 'eadk time. Hik sdieme, «f stip{%^ 
8»y tlift t(^wiii^#Mi ifsltefr 46ib the Severn, ongifnited, in HOS^ 
MAiitify. JMenn^y^ 'of London ; vrho erected "hts i^rks under 
lAm 8l«iB6, or^Engliih %ridge; 'ibrirfiich ptivfiege he was to 
ff0f #fe -flings 'pet annms , easd ^receive all the profitiu 

4bnr> tile %Bffla4aiit^crodis ore the Imtdtens' shanMes, eattending 
liwig ttm iMth side af the "street^ caHed Pdde-hSl. These 
tbmi%misaijp&m^ tane, nottied Dbuble Stttcher-row, at right sa^tm 
with it This place is not less remarkable for its 'filth and de- 
formity, except on great marlcet days, than for &e plenty and 
excellence of the provisioos there exposed t» b^. The mar* 
ket-days are Wednesdays ttid Stturd^, 

The fish-market, in<a ftarrow hmey caBed f'oih-fitreet, is also 
mean and inconvenient. 

The sevettd grants of fairs are as follows: Lammas fair, Au* 
gust the 12th, granted bj Roger de Montgomery, the first 
^1 of Shrewsbury^ to the dibot of St. Peter aad St. Paid. 
Henry the First granted «!fair to '^ atibet •and convent of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, to be held yearly, on the 5d of July— 
12045, on Wednesday "before Whitsunday, by King John. — 1326, 
on October the 2d, called St. Matthew'^ finr,. by Edward the 
Third. — 1638, Easter tfiur, Md an Wecbotesday after Easter, 
by Charles the First. — 1608, 1^ ^Asidrewi^, 'on December the 
12th, by Charles the Thst.-— 1739, on Saturday afler March the 
15tfa, by the corporation, at the request of Mr. Methusalem 
iFones, of Bttdcftfli.— 1762, on the last Saturday in February, 
vy Tiie icoTporanon. 

• "^ nmr'proceed'to'fiome 'account df the public halls, and 
Itreorpbrtfted compailies; 1)mwfeare constrained to be'bfief; iand 
tttsSH ffld oar i^oUectfou and research by the'ample and cor- 
ireet'fti^criptions ttfMr.'Qwcn ; whose autihority, we 'beTieye, in 
tveiy instance may be relied on. 

-Ifce gilft or ftatendty df the Holy Trinity of fhe mistert/ oj 

drapers^ 
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dnqierSfiKraa founded by Edward the fourtb, in 14f0O; asd bjr 
James the First mcorporated into the presB^t Dbafbbs^ Com- 
pany. Their hall is a large room in an old timber hooae in 
St. Mary^s churdiyard ; and in it hangs a portrait of the royal 
foundery placed there in 165% having round and uodemeatli 
it the following incription >— round the picture, ** Edwardis 
III. AnglflB et Franciae rex. Domiii^ Hiber.''-— Undementh^ 
** The right noble Prince Edwud the Fourth^ Kin^ of Ei^land 
and France, Lord of Ireland. He reigned twen^-two years^ 
and five weeks. Died at the age of fifty-twoy^ars^ buried nt 
Windsor, 1483. . . / - . 

** Tliis yeare Fourth Edward, York's fair^ fkm'd renown. 
Circled his temples with great Albion's erowne :■ " ' 

When over reading the memoriale 

Of Saiop^ Drapers ancient Hospitale, 

Founded in bommr of the sacred Deity, 

He own'd and stii'd them then, the blest society ; 

And with his parliaTnenrs sage approliation. 

Deigned them his charter for a corporation, 

Which to ronfirme, himself ^as pleased to be 

The royal foond^rof ^eircompaafie, 

Gtaating immanities of large extent, 

ASThich stand his bounti^* gratefull monument. 

. '<. Edward 4^ regi Anglonim 
Gloiiosissimo Monumentom • 
Hoc po^uit Pannariqiram . . ^ 

Salopiensiwn grata Sodetas*" 

The Mebcers Company have, at present, no Ilall, but 
transact their business at one of the Inns* Their compositioa 
was confirmed May 11th, 1480, by Edward, Ftince of Wales, 
who was then in Shrewsbury, at the suit of Nicholas Pontea- 
bury, and Roger Adis, wardens; and the Ironmongers and 
Goldsmiths united with him. The conditions of their charter 
consisted In a mixture of superstition and piety, which the.goo4 
jense of the laxity of later times have rendered useless. It is 

a pity. 
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a pi^^ however, in^ys of political and comtnerdal depressioiiy 
that one of these conditions shoold not be enfovced^provided 
ihrays that the prayers were not to be very long. This condi- 
tion, among other matters, sets forth, that the said oompaBy 
should ** give 15 poor men, each of them, one penny per weeke^ 
(v praye for the p^ospeiytye*' of ** the King's Council, and for 
Ihe^teniltye of the satde Guilde.'^ 

At the upper end of High Sticeet, is an ancient red stone 
bvttlding, which was formerly the liall o£ the CjLOTH-woRKERs,or 
Sheahmen'b Compaky. It is not known when it was erected ; 
but, not many years ago, it bore ^dent marldi of the architect- 
ture of the 14th century* A large an6ient timber house, called 
the Old Post-ofBce, adjoins the south side, and with the build* 
log in question, forms a court, entered from the street by agate- 
way. 

This Hal! has undergone, not only several alterations in its 
structure, but has been applied, at various times, to purposes of 
a somewhat dissimilar nature: — it h)as been the seat of useful 
commerce-^ it has been devoted to the rational amusements of 
die stage — ^it has been a methodist chapel ;^-and is now, a tea- 
warehouse. The extracts which Mr. Owen has made firom some 
ancient books oi£ fticcounts, belonging to this and other cmnpa*; 
nies, are sufficiently curious, but they are too long for insertion 
in this work. 

The Theatre, if we may credit the affirmation of Phillips, 
is part of the ancient palace of the. Princes of Powislahd ; who, 
in their frequent transactions with the sovereigns of England, 
dlen resided at ShrewiAmry. John de Charlton, who n»rried' 
a heiress of t^e line ci Powiir, obtained a licence, in ld08, tO' 
embattle this mansion, and hehpe it acquired the name of Charl- 
ton Hall. In 144^, Henty Gray, Earl of Tiemkerville, and Lord 
of Powis; granted the premises to Thomas Bromley ; from whom, 
twenty4ive yeais sBier, they were demised to Nyoholas Warynge^ 
^ Sdop, meiehant of the stafde of Calais. - After vanoM? 

changes 
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The anaent bsmidafy^vftlis ef this vunttbft, iMlf06ii ail ttii 
ipace Gvntaintd between Cnm HiU^ St* Jebi»'»H81» MwriwMt^ 
oeSmnHiifryaiidShopiaehe. i:tehoiMe,dQiibtte«8«fiMrme4e««% 
if nol two qnadraBgles, wtakh maj still be Iraeed*^ Tba MMb 
considerable remnant, is a bialding of red stmie^ bk Imt^ oam 
bundredfeet^ »d in breadth ttartf-aat, wUcb ia Benr ih« tliea* 
tre. The side next the street has be«i phatsred alkl wwj b ril 
vith dark fltene-coloiur, to gi?e k the appearance df aiiK)dei9 
front. The other sde oxbiHts the originai wdto, with MneUoobr 
ed>iip pointed ardies, a&d other feaiurea of bif b anliqvAy* li i# 
profaadbk^thatyin the oldedificei this part wis the great ebsniifib 
appn^Ktedy according to the usage of the tinesp for reeeimf 
company, and occanonally for exhibiting shows and dransatift 
iaBteriii<ifa» lliftinterior being sow fitted tip as a aibd^riithea- 
fare, ratamsfewof its original appurtenapoes, except the rmtiBiwi 
of a narrow, spirai staoe staircase* It consists of a pret^roway 
pit, a ground tier of boxes, with upper side*baxeS| and a tajbes* 
My spaeions gallery. The stage is well adapted to the siae of 
the place, and the decorations are in theusuolstyleof provineiajl 
pfaiyhouses. The same remasik WAj ap^to the p^tloemffiWir 
who are, generally, of that wriddKng cbM», whidi cooaists of p«r« 
sons in their first career to excellence, and of others that liay# 
got half way, and remain statbnasy. The taste -of die Stfo- 
pians, being rather of tbait' neliredkaid^ which delists nifsst ia 
domestic society, does noC coobribute much to encourage dr9^. 
iliatic exibibitioBs,' and the house is scarcely ever crowded^ ex** 
aq>t during the raoe-week, and in the sumner visits (£ the IahH^ 
don perfonners. The audiences, however, if not numerous, are 
ariect; and, it maybe mentioned to their hsmosir, that they 
nevsor toAerate anything which borders on buffoonery or indeco** 
9un« Even among tiie hi^ker orders, (we here speak locally) 
* jenaor of pr^riety peavails, and they sdidttA kditlgo in* that 

obstre- 
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dbMCiepteiw «kii|uetic« by -vrhicb^ at Addiioni hmmwausiy ob* 
ikatB$, « Ae ladles Of the Bt itish fishery' dkplvf tKtir Ujimm 
linr d9ba«& Theit gaod4iuinoiiri laiMd^ akMBt eatieedi MMl 
fin^ on a pnticidair oeeasidtr^ what th» naiMiger wdn oMaptiM^ 
b;f Md ofiriovr^ t9 place s^i^ «b the 8ta|$e» ther^ M4«ated:tiie 
tBtiUriott wit^yirt ffemanding an apdhgf. Si»k a curoooiBtaQK^ 
lb»agh.iit kaetf ttivial,.exhibit» a trait of eharaelert loo int o raa t 
ii^ te. be ov wl e d toid^ One of tiieir moal ftvourite ptajFiw fe' 
Avieus rcaMOftt k the ftrst pait of Henry thd Fewtht «&A 
when Jodc FalMff tett» of hanrkg fought Hoti|>ur <a fttli hour, 
bgr Sbrevralrarj clock,' he neirer faila t» draur down a thiaidbrof 

• 

apphuMek It Ispleasbg to remafk, how an alioMoia of this tt^ 
titt#opeiatet Oft the feeiklgtfy by the imiirersBit kw oC aned 
flMl hmt iN^tteaitiy the ptactice iias been reaertad .to by tho 
gfentpoele of every imtloib Honerand TargilinipaarMlanari^ 
dlililAal ekmsBk to their coiiipoikioiift> by deacttting «^aea l» 
which th^ coimtrymeift w«re ftmaiar. The acdnrhk&^f Vme* 
immsM md the banla of Helmoii) were condecnrtod. «avdawitf 
gfoimdy bytiieiiMaortaiiMttnsof tfaebardcf CiMoi» Mb 
thy fat^talcry* del^hted the km^atioti and routed the 
abMi ef die BoiAana^ h]^colldu0ttng the wandenngs c€ iBneaa 
Arottgli Hub flfh* ra^otiAof their tia^^ Amonaay and &mi m 
tiMateftieiit aaact«ary of Oie "» Eternal City".^ 

Hinc ad TarpeUm sedem et Capitolia ducit 
Aarea nunc, olVm silvestribud horrida dujnis. 

With a kindred instinct of genius, our own Shakespeare worn 

the attention and applause of his c^mteB^poFariesy by erabodying^ia 

in his dratnai the most striking passages (^ our eventful histeryt " 

and by poartraying scenes which every Englishmaa still delighta 

to coBteBvplate ; the lustre of his feme. will never fade while tho 

aaered groves of Windsor sh^U blooaiy and the royal fields of 

Shrewsbury and Bosworth shall be .xeinembered. 

The 

♦ 81. de Vol tadre happily bbseircti, that if Homer made Virgil, Tfrgll h 
tl« tacst of Homer's works. 
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The CotJKCiL H0U8E) was so named, from its having beoB 
appropriated to the reception of the court of the Marches of 
Wales, in their visits to Shrewsbury, where they were accus* 
tomed to hold one term in the year for the convenience of sm^ 
tors : as they did another at Bewdley, and sometimes at Here- 
ford. From its vicinity to the castle, it is probable, that the 
gromid it now occupies, was the haUitm or base court. The 
first certain account, relating to this edifice, denotes that its site, 
at least, was the inheritance of the family of Plowden. John 
Plowden, Esq., grand-&ther to the famous lawyer, conveyed it 
to Sir Roger Kynaston, of Hordley, Knt, and Elizabeth, his 
wife, sister of Richard, Lord Grey, de Powis, and this lady, in 
1501, being then a widow, sold it to Peter Newtos, Esq., whose 
initials, P. N., were some time ago found in stained glass, on 
some diamond panes in a bay window of the halL This circum- 
stance, corresponding with the style of ita architecture, gives 
reason to suppose, that he was the founder of the house. Mr. 
Newton was one of the council of the Marches of Wales, and 
probably he, or his son Arthur, conveyed it to the faibily of 
Knight. On the sixth of May, 1553, Thomas Knight, G^nt., 
granted it to Sir Andrew Corbet, vice-president of the council of 
the Wdsh marches, and Richard Corbet, Esq., of Poynton, m 
the county of Salop, from whom it was in all likelihood trans* 
ferred to the corporation for the use of the council ; at least 
it i^peare to have been in the possession of that body on the 
Sdth of March, 1563, from the following entry, found in their 
book of orders : 

'* Agreed that the right honourable the Lord Stafford shaU have' 
the howse wheryn the coiinsell yn the marches of Wdes be ac- 
customed to lye when they be at Salop, together with the gar- 
dens and orchards thereunto belonging, to have to hym duryng 
the plesure of the Bayly&s and Burgesses, paying convenient 
rent, The place be3mg reserved to the towne's use, at such 
times as the Queen's Majesty's counsell shall come to lye a^ 
tbys town, andalso at such tymes as the Justices of the Assyses 

. shaU 



ifaail come to kepe the assisse in Salop: and aii inventorye in- 
dented to be made between the sayd Ibrd and the bayllyfies, of 
all the stuff in the house. 

' From an entry in the same hook, three years subsequent, it 
appears, . that this demise was' objected ' to, on the part of the 
o^own, and that Eichard Onslow, Esq. the queen's solicitor- 
l^enend, obtained possession of it. In 1571 9 it was agreed, 
that the town Should take a lease of the Council-house fitmi 
Mrs. Onslowy for forty-nine years. Jn 1583, the corporation' 
granted to Mr. Barker their interest in the Council-house anf 
ehapely with a covenant that they should have tlie use of it 
during the residence of her majesty's council^ on paying rent 
for the dme occupied. From him it pf^ssed to the family of 
Owen, * of Cundover, and was held by them Until it was pur*' 
chased by Ridiard Lyster, Esq. 

- Tlie edMde stands boldly on a^steepbank, whieh^ impends over 
the river. The entrance to it from the town is by a venerable 
timber gate-house, the ornaments of which are now buried un-^ 
der « coat of plaster. . The buildings inclose three sides of a* 
smaa court, and are now divided into two handso^ie houses. 
The western portion is of timber, cased with brick, and seems 
more modem than the rest The south front is also cased with^ 
bridk,4ntt the original walls of ^ed stone appear oA the northern 
and eastern' parts. The great hall and the chamber over it,' 
both ^dki(^ttsV are the only jparts which have not been m<^* 
demised; 'mut^k.of the former at present constitutes part of the* 
adjdiiiiijg'h5tise. The bay window of the h^U has no longei< 
anyretnainsr of painted glass. The chimney-piece is a pure ;; 
Gredaii design, and extends ^hi- the floor to the ceiling; is 
the cilitim) of it are the arms of Owen of Cundover, impaling 
Oeratd^ With the imtiah, R. Q.f The cliAmber abbv^ thiii 
• Vot. Xni. L ' apakment 

* At the tin^e the town was taken by the parliament forces under Gene- 
ral Mitton, in 1644, Sir William Owen was an inhabitant' of ihe 6omiciI« 

house. 

f The liOtd Gerard was president of the council at the time the conncilT 
Jtoase was in Mr. Owen*A possession^ and held his court here ml6i8. 



^ 



^ortotRt j» fifty feet by tmrnty-^a^ mimmkkj idorned ifMi 
iiabenie carving, rudoly detigiied» but int^ exeented. Tlii 
chimney bears two grotesque figures of Adam aad Bvt^ and 
Ibe eeved ceiliBg has a fnrofUMoii of deeoialkms in plaster* It 
was liere that Charles the First kq^ his coutt dwoig bis ra» 
sideoce in Shrewsburyf in that gk>ofliiy perM •of diMand 
fvteii his royal(y appeared ^sbom of its beaoia.' How waHdoea 
that deserted^ aehtary, and ruinous apartmeat aaoard vi|h tte 
raflaotioiis which the unhappy fate of thatsnonac^h ia caleiilatid 

The CoonciUiouse has frequent^ be«i the ociirt cf iim 
lAfds Fkesidants «f Wcdes durfaig thmr visil» K» Shvambuqi^ 
The following acodonts of two cf thepi viaits are wonA teoardiflf* 
ThQf arc giten by PhilUpi^ &ohi Dr. Taylor's MSS. 

<< 1581, The 24th of April being St«Gcoige's dayc; the rig^l 
hoAoitfaUa Sx Henry Sidney, Lord Presid^t of the Mardies 
•f Walcs» beinga of the Privy coonsell, and one of the Knighca 
of the most noble 4Nrder of the garter, kept St, George's feaat 
ID Sbcewsbury) most honourablyji conunynge the sayde iayet 
fipom the CoonaeU-hoase there, in hys knightly robes, meal 
mUanty wy th his gsAtifanen brforc hym, and his Kn^hts fcl- 
Icwyi^ hyukf in brav^ ctda:; a«d after them the baylifiea and 
aldermen, in theire scarlet gownes, wyth' the companyca of nB 
occnqpatimis in the sayde towne^ 4n theire best Iivereys» and be* 
fore aveiy warden of every, company, theiira- two 0tuarde% 
irith whit roddm in their haades, cvrie conyany followinge^ 
m good iind aeamJ^y order, towfurd St. Chndd'schur^^ frheira^ 
be was stallid upon the right hande^ in tboqairfl^ ttcmro mtio 
the Queens Majesties place, prepared in the same quir% alao 
with ull the nobilities arms that were Knights of the garlar» 
9^ pa^sfflgCf and repaasinge by the Queetis M^^eiliea ptoca^ 
}i« iyd aa much honour as thoughe the Queens Miijestie had 
been present, where he had there the divine servp song by 
'note*, to the gloryfying of God, and the greate honor of the 

a^yd 

* Tbc oliofsl ael^ict of tbli coUsg^tt ^mnk %d Ml^ P«*W^ 9^ 



m 

H^ h i ii di i M ilbr die l;^*^ It hyt t^ife IM>«y4| ^^i %h^ 

4ihe«h«rtiiey liiat M«ii lie entidtd mtoH^ c^utcfa^, ^ Ittt «itA 
of ite tmfM iMtt.itt tty lilripd's phtee^ ^tilke Gdtliid31-4t6iM) 

« And en the fm %« ^f'Mfl^ fUe ittiet^nl ^ the !M 
eoeeh, ^i^beee ewnei .wen Hm^iMI Lamtice^ SMm ttakeiv 
Bynhiid Atkye^ «ftd ifeeger liMt, ttfted^ -a Mcve khd eoM^I^ 
iMAoldet after eepper, of the eehie de;;^^ before this seddte, t6 tM 
ttamber of fbtt^ dystes, a<id Hie Miiitefe4>^lbiae ^4itAy thretf 
4iiieele pcttevrta^ ten ^^NriMs, with H el^#i9# beM^ ^ft^r^ iCbol^ 
feottowfteynge tlieee wo^di'^. 

*« Thtnse art dll of Lfeirance lore, 
AtOMAipt ^ httii kbove fays itore« 

Baker IL 

These ten are all of Baker'? band^ 
^ood wyH, not nvelthe, n6w to be scandi* 

Atxys XIL 

trh«8e.tce pre idl la Atltjrs^ciMlea^ 
Hy« xyfits are finaU» bys geod li^U Uidg% 

Itett'tiB eeM IM aM ei« ft«'leaii^i 

Yftt Eeelfa g0Dd KvyR 9* irytk lb<l bMst" 

^ 5niciieiy«M)ei IbUmkige #e^ 
libimt Hie beneltetiAge dyAee. 

'* En miUfOft librum, libram mmmUUnposiUni* 
VU'gvmf hm vaccam mUim'e qvuq. poOsstJ' 

is «* And 

been qnitedtacootinaed. la the register of Xrfidlowi Is mcbtion of mar 
fin of tbe ehmderi of that cburcb long afHr the Befoitaation. 

Owsif, 
* His son afterwards the celebrated Sir Philip Sydnej^ then at tbe Schools; 
«j» probably Ifae ptineipal perfonear in this pageant. O wbn. 



'< jAJid the (kye fidbwiog, beioge thelsecbnde daye c^Mayi^ ^ 
alTihe scollars of the.sayde free ficpole, being taught by th* 
.afoi^said four masters, bdoge ia nusaber 360, with their. Toat^ 
ters b€^ore every of thenii mardiypg bravely from the sayde 
«coole^ in battel! order, with ther generalls, rcaptens, drumms, 
trumpetts, aiiB ensigns before them,, throng ;the town, towardt 
A large fillde, caDed the Gay, in the Abbey jsuburbs of Sidop, 
and there deyydinge dieare bann^es into four partes^ met tha 
jayde Lord President, being upon .a lusty, courser, whoi turned 
iiyiu about, and came to them, the General! openinge to hys 
JLori^hyp the purppse andasseipbly,. of hym, and the rest, thea 
be wyth the other Captens.made theire orations, howe vali» 
antly they would feight and defend the country, at whyel| 
the sayde Lord had greate pleasure, and mutche rejoisyd, 
gyvinge greate prayse to the sayde Masters for the eloquence 
thereof. And on the 13th daye of Maye the sayd Sir Henry 
Sidney departed £rom Shrewsberie by water, and tooke hys 
Barge under the Castell Hyll, by hys Place, and as he passid 
by there were 14! ohai^ber pieces bravely shot off, with -a cer- 
tain shott of Harquebushers, and so passing alonge, not the 
iengthe of a quarter of a myle off by water, theire were 
placid in an Het, hard hy the water* syde, serten appointed 
schoUars of thd'free scoole, being apparelyed all in greene, 
and greene wyllows upon theire heads, marching by, and 
cailyng to hym, macking thwe lamenteUe' nations, sorowinga 
hys departure,' the which was done so pityfully, and of sutch 
excellency, that truly it made ma^ay, bothe in the bardge upon 
fhe water, as also the people uppon laifde, to i^eepe, and. mjit 
Lord hymself to change countenance.'' 

The orations made upon this occasion being too many to in- 
sert in this placed one part shall be quoted as a specimen* 

'* One hoy alone, 
' Oh Itay the barge', rowe not soe fast, 
'Rowe not soe fsaX, oh stay awhile ; 
Oh stay and hear the playntts at last, 
" Of nymphj); that harbonf in thys ifilc. 
' 1 ' • '. Tliea/ 



Thear'woe is greate, greate moan they make, 

Widi dolefal tones they doe lament. 
They bowle, they crie, theire leave to tacke, 

Theire garments greene for woe they rent ' 

O Severn, tun^ tliy stream quite bacfce, 

Alas why doyst thou us anoye? 
Wilt thou cause n& this Lord to lacke^, . . 

Whose pffsince is onr oneliejoy? 

But hark, methiiiks I heare a soundt^ 
A wofoU sounde I playnly ^eare, 
' Some sorrow create thear hart dotbe womid. 
Pass on my Lord, to them draw neare. 

Four boys appear in green, einffing. 
O woefoll wretched tyme, oh doleful day and houre, 

4* 

Lament we may the loss we have, and floods of tears out poore, 
Come nymphs of woods and hOles, come help us moan we pray, 
The water nymphs our sisters dear^ do take onr Lord away, 
Bewayle we may our wrongs, revenge we cannot take, 
Oh that the gods would bring him back, our sorrows for to slakcu 

One alone with mnshk, 

O pinching payne that gripes my heart, O thrise uuhappy Wight, ' 

O sillle soul what hap have I, to'see this ijpofid sight ; 

Shall I now leave my lovinge Lord, shall he now from me goe ? l . ^ 

li(^hy wylt he Salop nowe ibrsake,^alasy why ;will he so? 

Alas my sorrows doe increase, my heart doth rent in twayne, . 

For that my Lord doth hence depart, and will not hear remayne. 

AiL 

And will yonr hooonr now depart i 

And must it needs be see ? 
Would God we could lyke fishes swymt^ 

That we might with thee goe* 

Or else would God this little isle, 
• Were stretched out so lardg^. 
That we on foot myght follow thae, 
And wayt vpon thy bardge. 

' LS — Bttt- 
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But seeiii^ that we caonot v^ffrnt 

4ttcl island's nt aa eocl ; 
8a0^e passage v^ith a sbort retutOf. 

The myghty God thee seode. 

^* And 8oe the bardge |k{»rt«d| the BayUffoBi and serten of 
the Aldermen accompanyinge hym b j watery untiU they came 
to Atcham brydge, and theire they ^ynyd ail together in the 
bardge upon the wateirs and ^r dyner, tf^J^ng theire leave» 
with mouminge countenajftces, departyd^. 

^^Thisyeare 1582, and the 11th daye of Marche, beinge 
Moonday, at nyght, the right honourable Lady Mary Sidney 
^ame to thys towne of Salopt t^ her wQ^Qn> ^d tooke up hyr 
lodgynge at my Lord's Place theire; ipid oq the 12th day en«t 
llueing, the most ^alya^t Knight Sir Harry Sidjaey, hyr hib^ 
band, biu^. Lovd PreaideiU^ of the Marchea, caine ala# from 
Itudlowe, to. tbya tovraae q£ Salop, in honourable mai^ner, and aa 
lie paa^d in hya wagon, by the Condit, at the Wyle Coppe, 
were tnade two excellent orations, by two of the free scool^ 
acoUars, he staying in lip^iK^gQ^, toh^e the same, the which 
in the end he pn^ysQ^ v^i^ veil s and 9oe p^e,d, throMgh tow^da 
hys l-ady, with his tsofms^tm Wowyng v#r^ji WjrfuUy ^ t^^Wd 
and see t«'^ 

The White HAiit, ^in the Abbey Forgate,wa9baSdedby one 
Master Mnce, a lawyer, andwas called Master Princess Place*** % 
The buildbg was commenced in March 1578, and completed in 
four years. It is a venerable red stone mansion, white-washedj, 
from which circumstaiioe,. as ia soppoaed, it received its present 
name* It is lofty, square, and compact ; f the roof finished 
with pointed gables^ the chimnies highly ornamented, and the 
#hDle crowned wjth an pctagbnal turret ii^ the centre. The 

andenl 

-* Phfllipa 43--4d. > lb. 46, 47. t MS. Qtronicle. 

' $ Charcbyard says « MaUtai^ Bijice hu |M>ii8f afaoiia so trim ^md final;fs 
fnMt graeath all the aoyle it is In.'' Wwndne$ o/ ffale^, 



wiuinwvi^ til 

•Mfem hiB hm hMr co^wrised w$m a fpraoitt firlfinr ; «&d 

ai«^ ite wliole JOiUe of the biiiUfog «io^^ Tb«f«l«^ 

lMii«e» fbraitrly tpfffi9ciAted to the uie ef ttM <^lam» it mSi 

itturfiagt aa m ako parta af tha original gardam walit; loma 

aid malbaify-4reet, and a l0% vvalaut, wara^ vary Iai«I]p» grom^ 

kg aganasik thafr aidea» the only kmng femaina of itBftaraierttata«. 

*' Ths Bbll STOira Houas* siomiS^ in Barkar-stvae^ ifr la 9 

gaod apecimen of the amaUer nutaaioQ of Qacwn EBzabalii'a 

reign ; built of red atone, and inclotea thtee aidea af a aaaatt 

Qonrty aeparatod from the ati«et by a low wall and gate. Th^ 

windom are wide and aquare headed, with haaty motlioM^ 

41 porcb, of that debaaed Gfrecian manner, so faahtonahW ki iiui 

aaventeenth century, leada to the halL On tha left of thiar 

apartment ia a parlour, with a groteaque a hiinBay-piaca, ia 

which are theftmily anna* On the right, up twa or threa 

ateps, ia the great ohandber, now a very handamne daanring^ 

foom. Thia apartment, whkh appeara to be move amdant tha^ 

tha reat c^ the manaion, ia miuauaBy 1q%, wiih a ahaip OolUa 

arched roof. Thia building, from the arm over the doo»«^ 

Ikm rampant, anda caatan ; aa alao from the kttanr E^ O. in ana 

af the windowa, appeara to haTeheeo eaeated by Sdwwd Owen^ 

aldennan^aad draper, of Shrewabury, and bailiff of the corpora* 

tion in 1582; from whom deacended the Owena of Wood«» 

hduscf 

L 4 Jomts't 

^ 8ocriiadfirwiiare8iaikahle,aMa UaNrlo iaciptfcahld, iwcanistaaaa 
of a laige ttona having baao ^aMdaft the norlhaia a«gle af tae aitter walh 
Itiasfailectbyava; andJuappaaailtehaitngtagitwaafiaaitaeiiaQaMi^ 
•peeietdad; It wa< amitatly caMeaBarfe Ame, at it fo tary ohKarai^ 
aoqiaataied, ftoia itihaakiafewlat; mme pano4> ([vImii alocka aact^ftwaa 
waaamoieiaeradijr aegariM ihaa they are m tkese clegeacrataaa9i»)a taal 
of affinity tatiia vaacrable St Bmedict af po|iiflh celalMily* Wa fbavhaw^ 
^WfUm ia ope of tha ««doiihttfiii elyaiologpci>'* ownplaiaediofi igi U§^ 
Qoufk, and laforacl to ia oar motto. K ccatoty wmniaot aiia^tfcft cMk 
aal aeuaMO of Swtft hiimdf to dimver aiqr ladiaal oMaMlMI 



IMdloiiaaa^StBcnadiet* ^r^'*J^ ^ f^^4^ ihi^ A^ft^^jtrp. 

t lfr.Owcn'a4^c4M^p.M4k , '.* . 
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i^ S&ftOPSHtllB. 

. JoKSB^sMANSiOKytheofnlfandente^aetiiatfemaimMpre^ 
tent to be noticed, stands at the comer of Otc-Laney leading to St» 
Alkmund's. It is in various sty le$; of archjjtecture, 6xhibitiB|; Ab. 
•quare mullioned window of James the First's di^s,^ .as well, at 
the wide gaUe and dumsy sash of Chazles the Second's time. 
It was built sby Thomas Jones, alderman of Salop, who waf 
Appointed, by Charles the First, the first mayor of the corp^ 
ration. In 1624!, he served the office of high aheriff of^tbe^ 
county. He died in 1642. 

The ancient timber and half timber buildings of Shrewsbury^ 
are still pretty numerous, but they do not appear to merit any 
particular notice in this work. The only old brick building 
worthy of remark is one in Hill's Lane: it was built in the year. 
1613, and is said to have been^ erected, by WOliam Rowley,*, a 
noted brewer of Shrewsbury. The bouse, which is the best 
and most highly ornamented style of its day, is still in tderablQ 
preservation, with a profusion of stucco decorations ; but has 
been some time deserted as an habitation, being converted into 
a woollen manu&ctory. . 

% We shall conclude this architectural sketch by some nottoeL 
of the Depot, which was erected by government in the year 

ia06, 

* Mr. Rowley was son to Roger Rowley, Gent, of Rowley, in tlie parish 
•f Worfield, in this county, aud was admitted a bargess of Shrewsbury in 
1594. He is spoken of by Baxter, the nonconformist, as his *' very dear 
ftiend," from which, it is fairly presomed, he was also the *^ hwod^ ofPiiri- 
tanisro. In those days (and, nnfortuiately, too much in tlie present) the- 
ties4»f amity were not very strvftig between persons holding diflhrent rt^ 
fions and political sentiments. It is also supposed, that- Mr. Howky 
planted the isbmds which bear his name, in the Caribbees, as he is said to 
have embarked in the settlement of Barbadoes, at that tiaie a &vonrite 
commercial speculation. Hie house now under consideration cane into the 
pomesefen of the Hill Famfly by marriage, between Briacill^ the eldest 
danghter and eo4ieiresB of Roger Rowley, Esq. son of the aboverttamed, 
md John Hill, Esq. who ia said to have been one of Fvqabar's justices, in- 
his comedy of the Recruiting Officer. He is locally renowned, as the flitt 
penon who kept a coaAjn fthrewsbuiy^ He ditdin 1731. 



MMy on a "pieee'itf ground neat 8t. Gjles's chureh in this towfw 
It was designed by Mr. Wyatt, and reflects credit on Jiis archi)>, 
lectwal taste and tikill. The principal building is one hundred 
•ad thirty-five feet by thirty-nine, dividq^ ibto an upj^r and Iqwet 
•tqry, and capable of containing 25,000 stand of arms. Within tba 
aDclosore are two magazines for ammunition, and a small nea| 
hous^ at each angle, for thestore-keeper, armourer, and a su^ 
baltem's guard. This edifice was built with the* intention <^ 
containing the arms of the volunteer corps within this and Um^ 
adjoining Counties, whenever the restoration of peace, so^ 
earnestly^sighed for by the people of this county, shall enable 
the patriotic individuals, who compose thp^e bodies, to lay them 
dowQ. 

. In addition to the eminent characters already mentioned^ 
it is proper to notice a few others, whose fame, learning, op 
)rut|iie8 have contributed to enrich the annals of die SalopiaOr 
capital. 

' Mh. Thoihas. Churchyard, a poet of some note in his^ 
time, was a native of this town, but neither the incidents of hji^ 
life, nor the merit of his writings, have been thought of suffieiei^t. 
importance to employ the pen of the biographer, or the skill of 
the critic. He says he was a descendant ** of a right good 
race," that flourished in the reigns of Henry the Eighth, Ed- 
ward the Sixth, Mary and Elizabeth. His writings certainly 
discover him to haye been a man of learning and taste. His 
inrinci^fial work is entitled The Worikmes of WaleSy including 
Shropshire. It is written in very humble verse, and is noted 
only for its faithfulness of description. It was printed in 1587,* 
and was reprinted in 1776, in 12mo» In 1588, he published a 
work, bearing the following title, '^ A Spark of Friendship and 
warm Good- Will, that shews the Effect of true A£Pection, and 
unfolds the Fineness of this World,'* This tract was printed 
in London, and is dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight; 

whom 

• Phillips «ay8 lie died about the 1 1th of Qtieen Elizabeth's icign, 1570. 
Thisfseyidenti^ ami^takf. . » <i 



I9# mnnwmntMi 

irth«Mi Ae autlMP caili Ms « HoaowAle Mend.*' Iliif S^ 
OeaHionwiSBLte^ ^LeiMkm9«im7Lo^iBg,tl|i»SrtiofMarch»'Ni 
MiMieA k made In it <rf l»s «< BoA of Choici»,^ and that, m 
<^ naMer l» be mused at,*' he hait ^^QXlaea several boelba 
prfated preseftdy to be boo^t/' — ** dedieated ii^ sundry sea^ 
iems^ toseverfd men joi good and gi:eat oredit,'^ jet he eoss- 
phttiis Aat '< not one amoDg them all, from the first day ef his 
kbour $sbA studies, to that present year and hour, had any way 
preferred his suits, amended his state, or given him any eoun^ 
lenanee/' This complaint, not uncommon even with authors of 
iMre modem times, it should seem, was not made without some 
preteoation; for Mr. Churchyiard, a little farmer on, confesses 
that be *^ shews a kind of adulation to fawn for favour on those 
ifcat are happy," justifying his conduct, as *^ a point of wisdom^ 
which his betters had taught him,'' seeing he '* had read it in 
ft great book of Latin, printed four hundred years before,f diet 
one of Sir Waher's ancestors,'' and of the same name, ** had 
more fawners and followers than even Sir Waher himself;" 
tad tiiuB, Kke many other prudent men, our author ** took ei^ 
inqde fh)ra the fidi that follow the stream, the fowls that come 

10 

* Hftrliian MUeeUany^ in which the whole title nmstfafis; <' A Spark of 
Friendship and warm Good M^ll, that ahews the Effect of tme Affection, 
and unfolds the Fineness of this World. — Wfaereunto is joined the commoi- 
dity of sondry Sciences, and the benefit that Paper bringeth, with nan^ 
tare natters rabearsed in the saaic. With a Description and Comnendir 
€on of a Fapeb Mii^, now of late set up (near the town of Dartford) h^ 
m High Gennan, called Mr. Spihnan, jeweller to the Qoeen's most exc^Ueat 
If igesty, written by Thomas Chwrehyardy Gent 

Avtfa ewe JKCttfidUas, wfr/o^d «mief<ill« Qc. pro Fiace.'* 

At Ills end of the traet there is a <« N. B,^ statuig that << the Tendl 
Ahs^vemoitioiied, rektUng to the description and commendation of a Paper* 
Mill, then newly erected at Dartford, were not added as proposed.''-^ 
PhiHips mentions this poetical description of a paper-mill, which he thinla 
wa8.|hr first of thp ku\d erected in England. 

f Abont two centuries and a half prior to ths invention of printiagi 



■dift euvact from the wada. asd thi^ iNraMi bMMktlMt MauLa- 
iurd J 4tan9s uDdcKT the safie^gjuard of a ulUmo^ t^Ml ^ewf^Noi 
^'' U is to 1^ fiNtr^ h^we^f^ UmU aU^ 900V Cl^ 



To find a Qhurchyard in a church porch ; 
Poverty and poetry his tomb do endoRe, 
Vtmdbr^y good ■leigfaboura, be meny in prov* * 

A<9fmiifti9 tn Anifiijr Woq4^ Mr, caivrcbjnKidit^ in ua% 
iiA wiftbusiea ift St. Btegaerelfa Clmvdh^ Wtgaptelcr^ . 

JFOHH BiSif«fi^w^ vicQ-ftdminil of tho Blae, a^d one' of Ihs 
nioit ianiiieni Bu g^h i ^ ff ffiiw if y smtuniAd; ki. omt MBttwik wtB 
Imii^ iboui;. Hbe j^ 165C^ on Cottmrliyv kkftm^ommL Ht 
ifflp^lbii.nqphAvrol'CWondbBfdboi^ of vliooLte loiiin iwH 
ftidt fonte occouBl io a fiinner portal tUsiiifaiiiiOi^^ It^lMi 
boaa lUioaioiutj awrrtwl» thai tibk gribqit anioaoroiiwit f$mm 
^Hm «HrJeiiaa%' a iiatonaanHk hos/r ;. boi tlua oriMoidqi^ ii£ anah 
indaed iti flhoald be cooai^af odi» . kas .Imoa My mtAOi^niwbit^ 
kf^^ii^ Paid Calton^ Eai^; whoi n^ardni a^a of hni ^augki 
tuift/aiidk CQliliKMea&^ IImii^ ib is ocatM that Urn faanl^af 



** Camden's ReAiains. f Athenae Oxoniensei^ 

t Page 73. 

$ In a note on page 154 of the second volame of the Biogmphia Britai* 
ai^a, nnelMve aa^ftetiag^accoMat ef Caioiiat Joho Burtwn^ Iho §tfkmi0 
qM adaiM. AAar tfee uafevtaoaka hattfe hctwom tlio U«*a aat q» 
y a yM a wao i; fi)i«««^ ao.. Sepieaiter ^ i6Jfi| seiMnali yaMltwifaaf Iho trtt 
fMPiKMia Bogtewl iati!& pnft ta^^eatH by oid^ o<^ tho mail —rilai Mi 
atkChoitar. TFa haaoalMody alatad that^ of th« nnfcraaiaai imwiinnwar 
Cflkae> T1K)i^al:BflQl>o1l^ iiia hrothcv,. CtiMiaWalw» aaaqpadi tinia iai» 
i«QCMi;i hot utaa anpriftoniKk Ha^ hooreixar^ alia««iy ooMrind* aa apaka 
l^a efcayt^ aad lived i».a pciawt^ aMooac titt aAet* the BaaaoaadiaBy 
^.Yi^DvfadfapfeAni^yieaMi; and hia afflaia hwio^hraanfaadrui 
VMO^aof hialaaallBf^haimsjMta aaoq^mMialiaitaaiaLlio'ioaMl^ 



Benbow-w^re brdught very low by their steady attachment td' 
the Royai' Cause. The ikther dying when his son Jbhn wa^* 
3^oung» left VvA no other provision than his profession, that of 
the sea ; but Iftis was sufficient to one of a mind so ardent, and* 
80 naturally formed Ibr services of this kind. Before he was' 
thirty, he became master, and in a great measure, owner, of a 
ship, called the Benbow Frigate, employed in the Mediterra- 
»ean trade. 

An accident, which occurred during ^his last voyage, gave ft 
sudden turn to his fortunes, and brought him to serve in the 
British navy, wMch he afterwards did with distingilished bo- 
near. In 1686, the Benb<ow frigate was attacked, on her pa»^ 
si^e to Cadiz, by a Sallee rover, against whom the Captain 
defended himsetf, though very unequal in number, with the' 
utmost brttvery, till at last the Moors boarded him ; but were 
isnmedifitdy btetf out of the sh^ again wi^ the loss of thirteen^ 
men, whbse- hesds Captain- Benbow ordered to be cut off,- and 
thmwB into a tub of pork pickle. They were iafterwards car*' 
rbdina isack, on the back of a negro servant, to be examined' 
by themagistntes in Cadiz, as the captain had recused to have 
hfa luggage examined by the custom-house officers, asserting 
tkat jfche bag contained only salted provisions for his own use^*' 
Upon the magistrates insisting on seeing the contents, that they 
might be satisfied they were not run goods, the captain ordered 
his servant, Csesar, to throw them down on the table, adding, 

« I told 



• / 



where be was aceidentally fomid by the King* His ftfiyesty cast his eye- 
ei tAe old Colone), and immediately exclaimed, '< My old friead, Colonel 
Beabow, what do yon here?* '< I have/' retnmed the Colonel, ** a place 
of .fttkrtcifie.peaiids ayear, in which I serve yopr Majesty as cheerinHy as 
ift itbMaght main foerthoasand." << Alas!" said the King, << is tiiis all* 
that eoald be ibimd for an old friend at Worcester? Colonel Legge, briag' 
this gentleman to me to-morrow, and I will provide for him and his fiuoily 
asitbeconieasiie.''. This gracious promise was never fulfilled.' The aged' 
Colonel. coald not sustain the shock ocossioDed by sncb an vnexpected' 
mverse of ibftuae :-*-ba.aBt down ^oa a bench, and brea^Mdhif last, belbre* 
Ihafijng was well out of the Tower. 



^ethera, theytdt «t your fiehrice!" This brutal BdvenUxtd 
xertsanly didtxoi tend to increase the glory oft th^ captai&% 
mtoiy &9et te 'barbariaoo*; but die^aiair ukiftat^f reomtH 
laended h» to llie iiotioe^and^adminitioa 0f C3iarl«i JX, t^ - 
•King of Spab, who'ivu so <:}immidivndA\&kem9tMeri aa to 
Induce him? not oniy to niake''BeQbi0«r a hiiildsoiD^ p^esani, tuof 
^dao to urtita a letter *in hpa pivbe to Xpgiianies; ^irlba^. upon 
his return, gave him the command of A sbqp 'm ijm royid 

^ tiom this time he continued to rise td the. firat offices in tUi 
laavy by pure merit, without any- court iatevest '^r prlrate iai^ 
trigue ; ia thing of such rare occorraiee aa to deserve particular 
iroiiark. > He signalized himself ^ by several descents upon lithe 
firencb o^Mst, and 'pursued for some time, thoagiir»wilhoul 
eftet; th&jtoaious Da Bart. But the most importaiifc jevtoi. of 
ef his life ^waa liis unfcHrtmufte' enga§ofie»b' wi^ M» de .Casse. 
In iTOly i^a order, sb was said; to d^ppoiait the French' .in 
A^ir views upon the Sj^ani^ suec^ssiim, it .Iras thoiight necea* 
sivy^ aifumi^ otiier arrangemeiil8,'.tG^:Bead a strong si^uadj^n t^ 
tfae*WtM Iiidies. This .squadron, it was neoenary to put.uDtdsff 
tiie ooflomand of a tried -and.skiKal joSbaa^ and .Be^biow ivai 
konesdiatdy thxiught on by th^ tninistvy:; but ^tbe King s^fuseil 
to listen to this, alledging th»t -it would, be hard to se^d 
ifittt fidthful officer ta a quarter iBrom^whidi be had bujt, in a 
menmer, just rt^umed, and where he had met widi nothing but 
difficulties. One ,or two otheia .wfere accordingly named, but 
they all contrived to get ^themselves excused : upon which the 
King-said merrily to some'of hia ministers, alludihg to the dress 
and appearance- of these gentleOoien, *^ WeU then, I find we 
most spdr^e our ieoua, andisend honest Benho^-^* ' His Majesty 
^scqt^a^i^Dit for hifn, andiasli^ him whether he was 'willing 
gioi faa the .West Indies, assuring .him .at the sam^ time, that if 
be^ms liot; .he would give.ho:,o$feAC^.:by deling to be e^n 
£Qsed.i Mr. ^eobow, with <ihEai:actei;i8lio..l)}untpess,v ansM^red^ 
h]li that 



lift bad •*• rfiilbik to dioose lib«Mi<Mi$ ««d Aftt if Jut M^«if 
tloti^ fil !lo «e9A liim to ike fiM ot West IiMics> or aqr 
vimm-ek^ Ik Would tibeeifiiQjr taeoMbe !!«• odbn «• boogi ti 

Wmt bdJa tfsadrM MfifiMReid xmI ««r vioei^dpiiiiiL .H« 4if- 

tenld liite ibid npifpd 

Of this expedition the King formed great h<^>es; knoviig. 
fiat Beabtiw nmid not M to e:tecnt^ m ^ aa.b* slfrndtbo- 
aUe^ tU (inilnielioiis gifittt hiH^ mbUh were ^itlMr io<tngmi 
liie 8|mA .govdniDfli to dbom KJo^g FhiUtl^ ,or lo islts Ibo 
GWUeoH. TOrig te uroald inoit 0W Hu ^ e% -hiwe ^eliart»td» lidl jbe 
not been baetljr doflttted by Ua idnMed o(b Mvardl|r afiM% 
iiifao 4eaeated ^m in tl» laifc ntortienly rf ajyiww^^ 

it Mm on lihe niaeliiBnth of AogoBft, 1708; ikat <te M is 
nitk aF^wieh'attMHMBat Ander M. de CasMv ^ui oflber of ixms' 
ridmable ildU and .^ravofyw The cnemjr'a ferae omiialed of ttfi 
iiOyANiriiftfaemfremiBljtaiaBMMrt^gaiiai oad a graelDaldi^ 
feaM^Up of abo«t thfftf or SMy, another Ml of aoUieBh IhMt 
IMniaUve«d8,aada>AMip. About fimr o'clock inithodifternatH 
the eagageaaent cammenefedk 13ie ncMidmiaal had di>ipiiaad 
his Une of battle in dw Mloirfng onniito $ The. Defiance, Pett« 
Aennis, ^Vladsoiv Breda, Gieeoiddi, fiidij, and Faiaaomht^ 
But tibe Daaancc and Windior did not atand abore tm^ or thiM 
faroadsldes before 4I]^ iooCed out of gunndiot^ ao that the two 
itemmeet Mf$ of the eneatiy bqr on .die adaural, and gdai 
Mm very mivpk^ ^mw did ihe aUps in ite near cone iq> to Ul 
aaiiBtaoce wMa tha dfli^noe die)r ought t6 hate dme»« Tho 
figlH lasted till darit; and ttmgh the firing then eeued^lhofioe- 
llteiral Icept <hefn eompany idl night The nefect monung^ at 
break of day^ he was neaflhe Branch ah^, but none of hit 
squadroil, eateejpt the Hidiy^was with him; the rest being threap 
§9af^ or five miles iMtom* Notarfthafawdiag thia^ tihe Fianeh 

diA 

* BurclieVA Karal Uittsry^ p^ 594. 
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#1 mt Are « gun at tke vioe-«tai]^ though, he was widwi 
^Mir reach. At two in the aftenNKm the Frendi draw iiito*l 
Ihie, though at the same time they m«^ what«ail lliejr c^M 
without fightiogi Howe?eri the vice-admMi -aad Ae Ruhf 
kept them eompaayall lught^ plying their chace guas^ Hw 
the gallaht Benbow eontiuued puiBukf , and aemalimes ekh^ 
nisUatg with •the enemy, for upwards of fear days; but wiae 
M^erdoly seeesided by the ships of ^his s^ptadven^f 

Oki the tw^ty-tbird^ about neon, the adnfrai took from them 
aemall Snglkh ship, called the Atme Galley, which they bad 
lAeny eff Lisbon; and the Ruby being disabled, he ^rdavlsd 
her to Port RoyaL About eight at ni|^t the whale sqnadiwu 
Was tqp widi the nOe-admiral, and the enemy not two miles eft 
lliere was now a prospect •of doing something, and the msc^ 
admM taade ite best of his way after Aem ; but his Whdie 
squadron, except Oke Fahnouth, fell eastern agmau At t#o itt 
th^ mining,' the twenfy-fourth, the vice-admirtil {same up wfth 
tlie enett^> stewannost ship, and fired his broadside, wMdi wt» 
unturned by the Fraich ship very brisUy, and about thre^ the 
fice-admirri's rlght-'leg was broken to pieees by a chaiA-shet* 
in llus oonditkm he was carried down to be dtessed, and while 
the surgeon was et work, one of his liesfteamils expressed great 
sehww^ the )e« of l^s leg, upon which the admhral said to 
him^ <' lam serry for it toe ; Ixit I had father have lost them 
hMi, than have teen this dnhonour brought i^on the English 
miiett. But do ye haai^ if anothet shiEH should take me ofi^ 
Imhave like brave men, and fight it out.*' As soon as it was 
paactieable, he eauied hiaaself to be carried up, and placed, 
mt his cradle, upon the quars^-decki and continued the 
fight tffl day% They thwi disoovered Ae ruins ef one of the 
enenqr^ ahi^ that cairied sev^aty gims ; her main-yard down» 
juid slM>t to pieces, her fore ti^-sail-yard ihot away, her 
mbraMnmt shot b^ d)e board, all her riggbg .gene, and 

her 

'* Bsrdietfi Navsl Htttorj compared with the Jomnai of the Voyage. 



Her isiddi f oAi to (yieces. TTie admii^riy soon after, discovered 
tiie ebemy standing' towards him with a strong -gale of wind. 
^e Wincfeor, Ptendeiiiftis, and Greenwich, a-head of the enemy, 
Came to the leeward of the dibbled ship, fired theift>roadside«, 
passed h'er^ and stood to the soiithward. Then came the De- 
fliiiice, fired part of her broadside, when the disabled ship 
#iec«trfihig' f^out twenty guns, the Defiance put her helm a- 
weather, and -run awsiy right before the wind, lowered both her 
td^-^ads, and fsm in to the leeward of the Falmouth, without 
alky regard to the signal of battle. The enemy seeing thi^ 
dCher two ships stand to the southward, expected they woulff 
Ifaire tacked and stood towards them, and therefore they 
broii^ht their heads to the northward ; but when they saw those 
•hips did not tack, they immediately bore down upon the ad- 
miral, and ran between their disabled $hip and him, and poured 
in all their shot, by which they brought down his main top- 
gaiUyard, and shattered his rigging very much, none of the 
(ither sKips being near him, or taking the least notice of his 
signals, though Captain. Fogg ordered two guns to be fired at 
the tfhip's head, in order to put them in mind of their duty. 
* The French, seeing things in this condition, brought to, and lay 
by their own disabled ^p, re-manned, and took her into tow* 
The Breda's rigging being much shattered, she was forced to lie 
by till ten o'clock, and being then refitted, the admiral ordered 
the captain to pursue the enemy, then about three miles to the 
leeward, his line of battle-signal out aU the while; and Captain' 
Fogg, by the admiral's orders, sent to the other captains, to 
order them to. keep the line and behave like men* Upon this 
Captain Kirkby came on board the adnnral, and told him, *^ He 
had better desist, that the French were very strong, and that 
from what has passed he might guess, he could make nothing of 
it." The brave Admiral Benbow, more surprised at Hm lan« 
guage than at all that had hitherto happened, said very cahnly^ 
that this was but one man's opinion, and therefore made a signal 
for the rest pf the captains to come on boards which they did 

la 
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in obedience to his orders, but when they Game, they fell too 
easily into Captain Kirkby's sentiments, and, in conjunction 
with him, signed a paper, importing, " that," as he had before 
lold the admiral, " there was nothing more to be done;'* 
though at this very time they had the fairest opportunity ima<* 
ginable of taking or destroying the enemy's whole squadron: 
for ours consisted then of one ship of seventy guns, one of sixty- 
four, one of sixty, and three of fifty, their yards, masts, and^ in 
general, all their tackle in as good condition as could be ex- 
pected, the admiral's own ship excepted, in which their loss was 
considerable ; but in the rest they had eight only killed and 
wounded, nor were they in any want of ammunition necessary 
to continue the fight. The enemy, on the other hand, had 
but four ships of between sixty and seventy guns, one of which 
was entirely disabled and in tow, and all the rest very roughly 
handled; so that eVen. now^ if these officers had done 4;heir 
duty, it is morally certain they might have taken them all. But 
Vice- Admiral Benbow, seeing himself 'absolutely without sup- 
port, his own captain having signed the paper l^efore-mentioned^ 
determined to give over the fight and to return to Jamaica, 
though he could not help d^laring openly, that it was against 
his own sentiments, in prejudice to the public service, and the 
greatest dishonour that had ever befallen the English navy.* 
The French, glad of their escape, continued their course to- 
wards the Spanish coasts, and die English squadron soon arrived 
safe in Port Royal harbour, where, as* soon as the vice-admiral 
came on shore, he ordered the officers who had so scandalously 
misbehaved, to be brought out of their ships and confined, and 
immediately after directed a commission to Rear- Admiral Whet- 
stone to hold a court-martial for their trial, which was accord- 
ingly dotie, and, upon the fullest and clearest evidence that 
could be desired, some of the most guilty were condemned and 
suffered according to their deserts.f 
« Vol. XIII. M Some 

*^ * So he expressed himself before the courtFinartial. 
t CoL Kirkby and Gapt. Wade, were shot April, 16, 1703, at Plymoath, 
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Some of the French writers, according to their usual OMh 
torn, have given quite another turn to this transaction, and 
have endeavoured to make the world believe, that the bravery 
of his men, and the conduct of Commodore de Casse^ enabled 
him to beat an English squadron of superior force, and that 
if he had been apprised of tjhe shattered condition to which 
be had reduced them, he might have pursued and taken se* 
veral, if not all the ships of which it eortsisted^. But de Casse 
himself, who was both a brave officer and an eble seaman, was 
&r enough from treating things in this way, and candidly ac« 
knowledged, that he had a very lucky and unlooked-for es* 
c&pef. As for Vice- Admiral Benbow, though he so far re* 
covered from the fever induced by his broken leg, as to be 
able to attend the trials of the obtains who deserted him, and 
thereby vindicated his own honour atid that of the nation ; yet 
he still continued in a declining way, occasioned partly by th^ 
hent of the climate, but chiefly from that grief which this 
Biiscarriage occasioned, as appeared by his letftets to his lady, 
in which he expressed muth more concern for the condition 
in which he was likely to leave the public affairs in the West* 
Indies^ than for his own* • During aU the time of his illness, he 

behaved 

* Hutoire de S. Domingue, toBie iv» p« 203. 

f Admiral Benbow bearded bis sbip thriee^ in whk'h he r e ee W t d t sM 
m the arm, and a waiind in the face; and if he had been well teconded^ 
would infaUibly have carried that sbip. This M. de Casse was se acn- 
sible of, that soon after his arrival at Cartbagena, he wrote the admiral 
a letter, the original of which is still in the hands of the family, and the 
translation follows : 

SIR, 

I had little hopes on Monday last but to have snpped in your cabbin s 
it pleased God to order it otherwise ; I am tbankfaj for it. As for those 
cowardly captains who deserted yon, bang them up, for by ■' they 

deserve it 

Tour's, 

DECAASB. 



ftehfuredi with great eaksmess and presence of mindy liaviiig nevef 
flatkared MmseMv fironr the t&ae his- leg was cut offf with any 
hopes of recorecy, but shewing an earnest desire, to be as 
useful as he could while he wa& yet living ; giving the neo* 
cessaiy directioiis for stationing the ships of his squadron, ftp 
protectibg the commerce and inconimiiding the enemy. He 
conttnued thus discfaargiirg his duty to the last moment^. He 
dipd Noveiuber 4th, 1?02, of a oonsonpdwB,. broaght on by 
h«^ wevnds, and the extreme mortification he felt at the dls^ 
grace of the British Navy by the cowards who deserted him in 
die moments of victory. . 

Vice^ Admiral Benfeow was a man of many virtues ; but the 
cxtreine rotij^mess of his i^nanaers and his rigid attention to 
dkdpline occasioned & dislike among some of his fellownAcers, 
which ultimately produced an almost irreparable loss to tibe 
seEvicey and t&e merited destruction of his base and treacher-* 
HUB coictpanionsu *^ The name of B^ibow is still of great and 
widiminiBhed popidavity in the Briti^ mny.'^f The^ vice* 
admiral's sister made a present of his portrait to the corpora^ 
tkm oT Shrewsbury, who caused it to be hung up in their town* 
hilQ;:jl where it remains aa a testimotiy of the regard his coun* 
tr3ntien have for the memory of -so worthy a man, so gallant an 
ottcery and so true a patriots § ' 

The Rev. Hugh Fabmbb, celebrated as the author of se^* 
veral learatd and critieid wodcs;, was bom in 1714, near this 
lOfwn; He descended from a flMonly <tf respectability in North 
Wales. The Rev. Hugh Owen, who was a candidate for tba 
mkdstry^ when the act of umfannity passed, and who has been 



dotinguished among the illustrious band who sacrificed in^ 

M2 terest 

^ See the Biographta Britannica, Vol. II. Abo an acconnt of the trials 
cl' Kiirkby and others, published in 1703, and reprinted in the Harleiaa 
His. Vol. X. 8vo. edition. « . ' . 

t Belfiluui^a History of Great Britain, Vol. IL ISS. 

t Vide ante, p. 144. i Bioflf. Bfit. 
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terest to conscience on that occasion, was hk grandfather. ^ 
Mr. Fanner received the rudiments of grammar at a school of 
some note, at Llanegrin, hear Towyn, Merionethshire. From 
thence he was removed to the Warrington academy, then un- 
der ,the superintendance of Dn Owen, a gentleman, as Dr. 
Kippis observes, of considerable learning, great piety, and 
one of the most amiable men ever known for a polite behaviour, 
sweetness of temper and manner, and a genteel address. In 
1730, he removed to the academy at Northampton, under the 
care of ithe celebrated Dr. Doddridge. He was one of the 
doctor's earliest pupils. From Northampton he removed to 
Walthamstow in Essex, having become chaplain in the family 
of William Coward, of that place, Esq. ; but the oddities in 
this gentleman's temper and habits soon forced him to seek 
refuge under the more social roof of William Hull, Esq. a 
solicitor of high respectability, who lived in habits of intimacy 
and friendship with the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Sir John 
Strange, and other perSons of eminence at the bar and on the 
bench. 

In this family Mr. Farmer continued to enjoy a life of peace- 
ful leisure for more than thirty years. This period he chiefly 
employed in collecting a large fund of sacred and profane 
literature, intended to be produced in the defence and illus- 
tration of natural and revealed religion, f At this time, says 
Dr. Kippis, his congregation was very large and respectable, 
and adds, that he well remembers his chapel having been at- 
tended with between thirty and forty coaches. 

'Mr. Farmer'js fir^t appearance as an author was in a Dis- 
course on the Siqppression of the Rebellion of 1745. It was 
printed in 1746. In 1761, he was appointed one of the lec- 
turers at Salter's Hall, and in the same year, appeared an " En- 
quiry 

* Calamy. 

t Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LVI. p. 184. Urwickc*» Foneral Sermon 
lor Mr. Farmer>p. 33. 
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fUiry into the Nature and Design of Christ's Temptation in th^ 
Wilderness/'- in which that event is considered as a vision, re^ 
presenting the different scenes of our Saviour's future ministry. 
This work called forth the answers of several persons.* It was 
ipoken of by the critics of the day, as a work of considerable 
learning, though somewhat fanciful in its speculations, f which, 
after an attentive perusal, we are inclined to think is a fair an 
c^did decision on the work. 

In 1764*, our author published an Appendix to his ** En^ 
quiry," containing some further observations on the subject, 
and an answer to objections ; and in 1776, a third edition, with 
still further additions, made its appearance. It has, since that 
time, been reprinted, we believe, more than once, by ** The 
Unitarian Society" in London, ^* for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the practice of Virtue ;" being a work much 
read and generally ^proved of by that increasing class of 
Christians. 

In 1771, appeared Mr. Farmer's *' Dissertation on Miracles, 
designed to shew, that they are arguments of a divine inter- 
position, and absolute proofs of the Mission and Doctrine of a 
Prophet." This is a better, and a much more useful work than 
the former : and has rendered considerable service to the cause 
of virtue and religion. It also has been reprinted by the society 
above mentioned, in a cheap and correct edition. 

Aware of the objections to the general principles of his 
<* Dissertation on Miracles," arising from the cure of the 
gospel demoniacs, Mr. Farmer, in 1775, endeavoured entirely 
to remove the difBculty, in *^ An Essay on the Demoniacs of 
the New Testament," whose afflictions, he maintains, were na- 
tural diseases. This is a curious, and well written performance ; 

M 3 but 

• Monthly Review, Vol. XXVII. p. 7«. 

t In the Monthly Repository of Theology and General Literature for 
1810, are aeveral wtll-written and curious letters on. this mysterious sub* 
joct ^ 
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bvtt it gave mocli fffiance, at die time of its appearance, to Ibe 
advocates for svEpera^tmai posseesiaDS ; and greatly eimged the 
exorcistSy who were justly zealous far the safety >a£ their ^vaft. 

This woric was answered, in 1777, sonoewhat roughly, i)y tbe 
learned and pious Dr. Worthington; and again, in 1779, hf 
the Rev. Mr. Fell, a dissenting minister, cf varkyias literary ao- 
qoirements. To die fbnner of >tikese antagonists Mr. Fanner 
gave a temperate and learned reply ; 'bat towards Mr. Fell lie 
was not quite so gentle. 

Mc Farmer's last work appeared in 17S3, mid was entilM» 
** The iSenend Pievalenoe of the Wasstap of Human ^l|milB 
in the ancient Heathen Nations asserted and proved,** whiek 
!ivB8 also attacked by Mr. Fell, who had been rather 4ifinigeBtt-> 
ously Ixeated in Mr. Farmer's sxotes, interspersed 4^rou^MMit hii 
lost work.* 

In die year 17B5, Mr. Farmer was nearly deprived of Ml 
sight, but was relieved by a surgical operation, and enaUed to 
{lursue ikis studies, f He died at Walthamstow, February 6th, 
1787, aged se^renty-^ltoee. He directed lus execiftois to tram 
liis papers ; but some of his letters, imd fragments of a Disserta- 
tion on the i^ry of Balaam, were pdblisbed in 1604«, with ias^, 
UEd prefixed. 

After this sketch oli Sidopian biography it may he proper to 
notice a few of the most remarkable places, in the immediate 
vicinity of this veuCTaUe capital. 

The SHELTOirOak, about a mile and a half from Shrewsbury, 
is remarkable from a tradition, that at the batde of Shrews- 
bury, X Owen Glyndwr ascended it to reconnoitre ; and finding 
that the king was in great force, and that the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland had not joined his son Hotspur, he fell back to 
Oswestry, and, immediately after the battle, retreated precipi- 
tately 
* See liie Biog. Brit 

t Gc-Dtleman's Magazine, Ytfl. LVI. p; 186. 
X Vide ante; p. 66. 
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tatdy to Wiies. The following are the dimendMMis oi thii 
¥oaerable tree : 

Gkt at bottom, close to the ground • • ^ • • • • t • • « 44 3 

PittOy 5 feet from the ground ...••.• ^^-25 1 

Ditto, 6 feet ditto 27 ^ 

7%e height of the tree to the top of the main trunk, 

or principal bough* »••••«•••••• 41 §♦ 

This tree is now very much decayed, and has a hollow at 
the bot^yn suBicient to hold, with ease, half a dozen persons. 

Haughmokd Abbey, of regular canons of St. Augustine, 
four miles east of Shrewsbury, is situated on a rising ground, 
backed by an extensive chace or forest, which stiU bears much 
of the original wild and romantic character. In front, the 
abbey commands a very rich and extensive view of the great 
plain of Shrewsbury, with the town and castle, enriched by 
mountainous tracts: in the fore-ground appears the fine de« 
mesne of Sundorn House, within which the ruins are included. 
These are picturesque, but not extensive. 

There was formerly a farm-house on the spot ; but it has of 
late years been removed to some distance, and this venerable 
pile is now totally deserted, except by the crows and martlets, 
that flit around its mouldering battlements. There is no en- 
tire trace of the whole -foundation ; but part of the ancient 
garden is still cultured for culinary purposes. Of the abbey- 
church, nothing remains but the south door of the nave, a most 

M 4 beautifiil 

» 

* See Mr. Parkes'R description of the Shelton Oak, in the Gent. Ma^. 
October, leiO, p. 305. The authors of the present volume of the Beauties 
of i^tad and Waies cannot suffer this nientioii .of the name of Mr. 
Parkea to pass by without acknowledging the very friendly and generous 
a^stancQ that gentleman has rendered theip, both during their actual 
survey of Shropshire, and since the commencement of their work ; par- 
ticularly in his liberal communication of several drawings, the accuracy 
of which the ^ubecriliers will know how to ajq;>re^te, vf'Mumtmy recoiii* 
mendation of theirs. 
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beautiful aild highly adorned round arch^ retling on sleil^ 
shafb, between which on each side have been inserted a Gothic 
tabernacle^ inclosing statues of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
chapter-house is entire : iC is oblong, with the upper end form-' 
jng two sides of an hexagon. The roof b of fine oak^ and 
aboTe has been another story. The entrance is by a richly de- 
corated round arch, with a window on each side, divided into 
fwo round arched compartments, by slender short piHers. Like 
the door of the church, the spaces between the sbafls of these 
arches have Gothic niches^ aiid statues of the Virgin Mary, 
the angel Gabriel, St. Catliarine, St. John, &c. South of the 
chapter-house, and opposite the site of the church, are remmns 
of the refectory, and beyond a large building consisting of a 
spacious hall, eighty-one feet by thirty-six, lighted by Godiic 
windows on each side, and a large one, once filled with tracery 
at the west end.' On the north side is a curious antique fire- 
place. 

Communicating with this, at the eastern extremity, and at right 
angles, is another apartment of nearly the same sfze, oilce evidently 
in two rooms. At the south end is ah elegant bay window, 
very perfect. Abt>ve this part has been an upper story. It is 
conceived this range of building formed the abbot's lodging and 
hall. The abl>ey SeloJDgs to John Corbet, Eisq^ who lakes great 
€are to preserve it. 

This abbey was founded in the year 1100, being the last of 
King William Riifus, by William Fitz-Alan, as appears by 
bulls of Pope Alexander the Third, and he conferred on it the 
land on which it stood, with all its^appurlenances. All grants 
made to these canons are recited and confirmed in the charter 
of the 13th of Edward the Second. William Zouch also by 
deed confirmed to them the grant of the miU of Rocheford, 
made by his ancestors. 

Henry the Second, at the request of Alured, abbot of St. 
John's of Haughmond, granted to William Fitz-Alan, or his 
lieirs for ever, the keeping of this abbey, and all its possessions, 

in 
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{n times of vacation ; «o that neither Henry nor any of his suc- 
cessors; kings of England, should ever intermeddle in the af-^ 
fairs thereof, upon the death of any abbot. 

In the third Henry the Fifth, the abbot Ralph, and the 
monks of Haughmond, at the request of Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, granted to Robert Lee of UiBngton, a 
corrody for life, to be a 'squire to the abbot, with one servant 
and two horses ; taking sufBcieht meat and drink for himself, 
and his servant, with hay and com for his horses, whensoever 
he should be in the monastery. It was also granted him to have 
cloth for the habit or livery, usually worn by the rest of the 
abbots' 'squires. 

* Richard, bishop of Coventry, authorized this monastery to 
appoint a sacrist under the abbot, who might baptize as well 
Jews as infants, and exercise parochial jurisdiction upon their 
friends and servants. The abbot Nicholas ordered a new 
kitchen to be built, assigning certain revenues for defraying 
the expanse of fish and flesh, and twenty hogs to be kept for 
bacon. 

Pope Alexander the third, in the year 1172, granted to the 
abbots and monks of this monastery many valuable privileges 
and immunities,*' which were all confirmed by the Popes Ho- 
norius the Third, Nicholas the Third, Bonifkce the Ninth, and 
Martin the Fourth. 

Leland says, *' there was an hermitage and a chapel on this 
spot before the abbey was built. William Fitz- Allen and his 
wife, with Robert Fitz-AUen and others, are there buried, also 
Richard Fitz-AUen, a child, who fell out of his nurse's arms from 
the battlements of Shrawardine Castle." f 

The yearly revenues, at the dissolution, were £259 ISs. 7d.l 
according to Dugdale ; and j£294« 12s. 9d. according to Speed. 
It is regbtered as in the custody of one William Barker, in the 
year 1653, who, with his family, it is said, are buried und^r an old 

tomb- 

* Dogdale's Monasticon AoslksDum. t Itineniry, Vol. VIU. p. 11^. 
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tombHrtoiie m tbs veftby of St Mary's church** Such k f 
fiiint oHtUne «^ the aiKie»t Jhistory of Haughxaood Abbey. 

Behind the abbey, cm th^ y/srge «pd slope of the hill, nm» 4 
' wood of Qome exteot s aa4 enneTging from theince, iie the ine 
lands ot Mr» Corbet, tidonied on pne side by a rich pfeii)tatiott 
and a hill, orowaed with a ^ooting4)ox in the form of an 
aocieat t^rr^ Near it, Lord Douglas, in the battle of Shrews*' 
bury, was tsdton prisoner, m ^ittemptiog to precipitate himself 
dowa tiie i^eqp, whea his boise fell under him, and he r^oeive4 
a sevene contusion on his jcn^e. The piece of armour, covering 
the knee-pan, qpras sofgse years ago dug up, and is new in th^ 
possession of Mr. Corbet. 

BATTiidBriBi*!^ ftbout fouf mJlos east of Shrewsbury, is re- 
markable as the soeotf of the memorable battle of Sbrewri>uryt 
Pennant remarks, that Henry, after slaughtering five thou8an4 
people in his bad cause, most piously returned thanks to tha 
Giver ftf all vidwies ; and erected, or permitted to be erected, 
on die spot tprobabiy -stained wHh most blood, the collegiatf^ 
church of Battlefield, in the parish of Albrighton. f 

This chujpch consists of a navp and ichoir without aisles, and 
at the west e»d a reiry well ^<^portiQned square tower, em* 
battled and crowned with eight pinnacles. Th^ whole if 
lighted by twelve handsome Gothic windowfl^ with a larger 
eastern window. Those of the choral division are in an earlier 
style than tfie xest^ and Vfme tdoii^tf ess the fabric buUt^ in the 
time of the founder. The western portion, by its style and ia» 
scription •on . the tower, appeam to have been erected in tha 
reign of Henry tihe Seventh. Over the east wmdow, in a niche^ 
is a statue of Henry the Fourth. 

Although this church is still parooUai, the navie and steq>le 
are ruinous, and deprived of their roofi. The chancel only js 
used for diirine service, a^d has been within the last Centuvy 
fitted up in a .vaadem and as^ongmaus fiuMon. The whola 

was 

• PliUlips. ; Tonr in Wale$, V«il III. p. 2SS, Bvo. ediUoii, 18|0. 
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WK^nUmwhliiBtfaf mpsioryofperMMiiowS^g. Thedhonr 
wtt furnished with haiukonie stalls^ and Cke ^iadows were 
roipleiulentwiChTery fine painted glass, repvesendag Uie history 
of the death of John the Baptist, wil& various pertraits e£ i3ie 
warriors who fell on the king's aide, in the iMftlle of Shrews** 
iNuy ; thdr arms and cognizances. 

When the shameful mutilation of the church took place, ^Stas 
glass was talien down, and entrusted to the care of a neigh<^ 
bouring fermer, who suffered children and aenraiits to bres^ 
and dkperae it, bo thait when it was to be ^replaced^ a few frag- 
menits only cookl he foimd, which are now fixed m the east 
window, and bjr their great beauty, excite the deepest regret fev 
the «aorilegi«i|s destruction of the rest. In one of the stone «eats 
of the ofiiciatmg priests near (he aitaF, k a mutflated ftnnale 
l^ore in stone, with a dead Christ on her lap. It must have 
been removed from some other situatton. 

In a plot cl£ ground, adjoining the i^wch-yard, 'there is a 
msond of earth, wheve the ahttn in the battle are eilid to have 
been huried. A giieve of yoiHig oaks waves over 4hen, and 
the grass grows -green on their graves. The piece of land, 
now x^aiied King's Cr^^ is the place on >H4}i€h, as is supposed; 
Menry pitched his tent. ^ 

Ih^dafe gbrsB the Mlowing account of this ohurch : King' 
Henry the Fourth, in the fourth year of ins i^iga, 1403, gave 
and granted to Roger Ive, of Leaton, rector of the diapel o£ 
St. John Baptist, at Albrighton Husee, in the county of Salop, 
a piece of ground, wdlh all the 'buildings on it, wtlh the Lord* 
flholp af Albrighton Husee, niear Shrewsbury, on the Held -caBed- 
Battlefield, where a hatde had been lately feught hetweea the 
aaid King Henry and Henry Piercy, whose adherents he cstR9 
reheds ; wiinch piece 'Of ground was ditched in, and contained m 
length ^uad breads two acres eff land, together with two inlets 
0nd oiis4;lets, along the 4a»ds of Richard Husee, one twenty feet- 
wide, and the other fifteen feet wide. This piece of ground 
had been gcanted to the aforesaid Roger, by the smd Richard 

Husee, 
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Husee, (who held the same of the King) for him to build there^. 
on a chapel, in honour of St. Mary Magdalene ; of which the 
said Roger and his successors were for ever to be called Mas- 
ters, and for five other chaplains to pray for the king's good state 
while he lived, and after his death, for his soul, and those of 
Richard Husee, and Isolda, his wife, and those of their heirs ; 
and finally, for the souls of all that fell in battle on that fatal 
spot.* This devout bargain was accordingly struck, and the 
royal grant duly made out, which enjoined that the chapel of 
St. John Baptist should be for ever annexed to the collegiate 
church, and that Richard Husee and his heirs should be per- 
petual patrons of the^ame; as also, that Roger Ive and his 
successors might appropriate to themselves the parish church 
of St. Michael Eskirke, in Lancashire, and the parish of St. 
Andrew, at Idesale, with the free royal chapel of ,St. Michae], 
in Shrewsbury castle, and that of St. Juliana, in the same town. 
The master and chaplains to be for ever exempt from tenths, 
fifteenths, subsidies, tallages, contributions, or any other impo- 
sitions from the crown ; and also to have a fair there, at the 
annual festival of St. Mary Magdalene.f Roger Ive, by his 
will, dated 1444, ordered his body to be buried near the high 
altar of this church. He also bequeathed to the five wardens 
in his college, three silver-gilt chalices ; one paxbrede of silver- 
gilt; two silver cruets; three brass bells, hanging in the belfry; 
two cases, after the manner of Sarum, otherwise called lyggers ; 
three gilt copper crosses; two missals; two new graduals; 
three old missals, covered with red leather ; one old case ; one 
processional ; one executor of the office ; one book of collects ; 
ibur placebo, and dirige ; one pair of vestments, of red velvet ; 
one red velvet cope, with two velvet dalmaticks ; one pair of 
vestments of white silk ; one white silk cope, with two dalma* 
ticks ; four pairs of other vestments ; one yearly manual.. He 
also bequeathed to them a mansion for themselves, with proper 

offices^ 

* Monasticoo^ Vol. III. Part U. p. 185. Pennant, Vol. III. p. 959. 

t Monasticoo, ubi ntpra* 
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f^fficeSy and various kitchen and other utensils. Also, the pro* 
fits and emoluments of the parish church of St. Michael, at 
Wjrre, in the diocese of York, as also those of the church of 
St. Juliana, in Salop ; with various other similar legacies and 
grants. 

The five chaplains were to live in community, and not any 
One of them ever be absent from the college, without the mas- 
ter's leave, on forfeiture of three shillings for every offence. 
The annual allowance of each was ten marks, besides four-pence 
a week for their good performance of the divine office enjoined 
them.* 

The clear annual revenues of tliis college, at the time of the 
dissolution, were 541. Is. lOd.f 

The next place of particular note is Wroxeter, a parish in 
the hundred of South Bradford, five miles south-east of Shrews- 
bury, containing about one hundred houses, and five or six 
hundred inhabitants. 

This, on several accounts, is one of the most interesting 
places in the county. Its high antiquity, the many remains of 
its ancient importance, and the circumstance of its having con- 
tributed very much to enlarge, if not even to produce, the 
present capital of the county itself, all tend to press its history 
and description on the notice of the antiquary, the medalist, the 
historian, and the topographer; nor have these claims been 
urged in vain : few persons, curious in antiquarian research, 
have overlooked this rich and valuable source ; yet no regular 
and connected account of it has been given to the public, and 
the infipehetrable obscurity of its ancient history now pre- 
cludes the possibility of any detailed description of its real form, 
origin, and splendour. 

It has been disputed whether this place is the same as the 
Urioconium,j: mentioned by Antoninus ; but the general opi- 
nion, 
* Monasticoo. t Tanner, p. 456. 

i Mr. SalDion places this Roman station and city at Wrotteslcy, in Staf- 
ferdsbire ; but the late learned and judicious Mr. Ctougb; whose authority 
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mo&y and probably the most eotrect ottey is in &r6ur of ifie 
affirtnative side of the question. The town^ notwifchsteTwimg hat 
jpvesent confiiied liHuts, was once very burge, and the fortified 
^ound extensive* k h seated in the north-east side of the 
Severn, and on the other side of the place runs a small ri^ 
Yulet« 

A rampart and ditelji, with renoains of wallsy three 3?arda in 
thickness, and as- many miles in circumfereiice^ still mark, out 
the ancient boundaries of the city and fortress. 

The most probable ccmjecture concerning the origin of 
Wroxeter is, that it owes its foundation to the Britons ; and 
that the Romans, who probably adopted a British name in 
their pronunciation of Uriconium^ Wriconium^ syatoatymova 
with the present Wrekm^ q. d, Wrekincester^* very nra<^ en- 
larged and strengthened it. It was a principal city, probaUy 
the capital, of the Comavii, and* was succeeded m that iiatiac* 
tion by Shrewsbury.f The exact period of its daslructioii is 
iorblved in nearly as much daricness as that of its origin. Le- 
land:}: says, *^ The destruction of Roxc^ster^ by all Hkel&ood^ 
was the cause of the erection of Shrewsbufy: Hot Boxcestetf 
was a goodly walled towns mitil it was destroyed by the 
Danes." But Biadop (jibson asserts he had it from an eye 
witiiess, that notte of the coins dug up al thia place were Saxon^ 
whence the city is supposed to have been destroyed before the 
Saxon, and consequently, not in the Dani^ tinier Baxter^ 
en the other band, from a forced derivation of the Sskob word 
ttracktf or destroyed, draws a difierenl inference. Whatever^ 
however, may have been the period of its origin, or that of ita 
destruction^ Wroxeter, has long been celebrated for the nn&y. 
Roman and British antiquities that have, from time to ttme^ 

been 

we shall follow, aud of whose labours we shall here, as in nauiy other places, 
avail ourselves, has shewn this to be a mistake. 

* Goagh's AddHtons ts Gassdcs, Vsl. IIL p. ST. 

t Vide ante, p. 49. i Itin. Vol. IV. iSl-tf. 
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b^n discovered in tbe town axul neigjibourbood ; ^d with a 
concise acct>uAt of some of the most remarkable ancient lemains 
we must close our notice of it. 

Jl piece of tlie old wall is yet standings nearly eight yards 
highy and twenty in length, which has in it three regular strata 
of Roman brick. A square Sudatory, with four rows of brick 
^bes, under its floor, was discovered, but destroyed* * There 
are models of this, and of one of the brick flues, as also pstrt of 
the tessalated pavement preserved in Shrewsbury school library. 
The remains of the walls, or old buildings, are called, by the 
present inhabitants, the Old Works of WroKeter. They are a 
mixture of British and Roman architecture. Where these re- 
mains appear, it is thought the citadel stood ; which opinion is 
supposed to be favoured by the unevenness of the ground, and 
the rubbish of walls lying thereabouts. 

In 1721, Mr. Carte, of Leicester, gave the Society o£ Anti- 
quaries the following account of the Old Work, with a rudu 
draught: 

. ** The main wall now standing is thirty yards long, and the foun- 
dation from it westward forty yards, so that the whole was twenty 
yards long. The middle arch six yards high from the ground ; 
but from the floor much higher, and dix yards broad, the odier two 
only four yards broad, but of the same height. The hole in the 
middle arch is supposed to be broken through, and so is the other. 
At eacbend are smooth walls coming out of the end of the arches ; 
the foundation answering the main wall and arches ten yards 
high from it. Two rows of tiles go tlirough the waU. The stones 
are laid exactly across each other ; in the middle rubbish and 
pebbles. The arches seem covered with the same as the wall. 
It is now eight yards from the ground ; the north side smooth, 
except some holes, as for scaffolds." In Mr. Lloyd's time, this 
piece of wall was twenty feet high, and a hundred long, f 

The 

* Phik»0pliical Transactions, No. 306. Baxter, ▼. VeroconuiM, Goagh'k 
Cam. m. 23. 
t PbilUps, whose work waspublishtd in \779, gives these last dimensioos 
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The Roman coins found here, are chiefly of ihe lower em- 
pire, and are usually called Dynders, most likely a corruption 
o£Denariu In 1752, were dug up, in a field about two hun- 
dred yards from the old walls, three sepulchral inscriptions, 
of which mention is made in a former part of this volume.* 
Another has been found since, and fastened against the 
vicarage house. A plate and description of it may be seen 
in the third volume of Mr. Gough's edition of Camden's Bri- 
tannia, f 

Besides many urns, there have been found entire human 
skeletons, :( ^^ ^^^P ^^^ capacious graves, having red clay 
spread both over and under them, and covered with thin slabs 
of stone, over which were heaped, in some instances, five or 
six larger stones, with clay. These graves were also ^ced on 
their sides with thin slates. § Here also have been found at 
various times, several moulds for forging Roman money ; five 
of which have been amply described by Mr. Henry Baker, in 
No. 483, of the Philosophical Transactions. 

The. following list of coins, found at Wroxeter, and drawn 
up by the Rev. Francis Leighton, of Ford, near Shrews- 
bury, a gentleman of almost universal learning, the most pro- 
found research, especially in etymological studies, and of ur- 
bane and genuine English manners, || is both curious and im- 
portant : 

SILVER. 

as existinia; at that period. This miist have been an oversight : no reference 
being there made to Mr. Lloyd's MSS. 

♦ Page 131. t Page 23. 

t Mr. Pliillips asserts, on what authority we know not, that *' teeth have 
been taken out of the jaw-bones of men, near three uiches long, and 
thigh bones near a yard in length !'* Hist, and Antiq. Shrews, p. ^00. 

§ Phillips. 

H In awarding to Mr. Leighton this just meed of praise, we are only in 
part discharging a debt of gratitude, for the kind and liberal attentions he 
paid us dnruig our late tour in Shropshire. 
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IMP. SER. GALBA AVG. 

S. P. Q. R. OB. C.S. in corona civica. 

IMP. TRAIANQ AVG. GER. DAC. P.M. TRP. 

COS.S. P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINC. Figura stolata stans dex- 

tra, Isva coraucopiae. 

ANTONIN VS PIVS AVG. 

FELICITAS AVGG. Figura muUebrts stolata stans, keva cor- 

nucopiay dextra • • . • 
IVLIA MAESA^ 
FORTVNA REDVX. Figura sedens. 

COPPER. 

IMP. CLAVDIVS AVG. 

Figura sedenSy dextra hastam. 
IMP. CAES. VESPASIAN. AVG. COS. VIII. P. P. 
S. C. Victoria, dextra sertum. 
IMP. CAES. NERVAE TRAIANO AVG. OER. DAC. PJM. 

TR. P. COS. V. P. P. 
S. C. S. P. Q. R. OPTIMO PRINCIPL 

Figura globo insidens sub trophaeo. 
IMP. CAESAR TRAIANVS NERVA AVG. 

Figura sedens. 
ANTONINVS PIVS. T.R...P. 
S. C. Mulier stolata stani. 
DIVUSM. ANTONINVS PIVS. 
« . NSECI .... S. C. Aquila rogo inaidens. 
IMP.L.VERVSAVG. 
PROV. DEOR. T. R P. III. COS. II. 

Figura atans, dextra gldbum, ksva comucopis. 
Severua. 
8. S. . . Figura atolata stans. 

Vot. XIIL N IVLIA 
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IVLIA AVGVSTA. 
PIETA8 AVGG. 

F^;ara ara adstans. 
IVLIA MAMMAEA AVGVSTA. 
S« C* Mcdier stolata, dextra hastam 

D. N. CONSTA VS AVG. 

FEL. TEMP. REPARATI. 

Columbe rostro ramum gerens. 
Diocletian. 
SACRA MpNETA AVGG. ET Ci^S- 

Dea Moneta. 
IMP. CARAVSIVS. 



IMP. €. ALLECTVS P. F. AVG. 

Anodier ; rev. a galley. 
FL. CONSTA. . . 
GLORIA EXERCITVS. 
IMP. LICINIVS. P. F. AVG. 
SEN. POP. ROM. B. S. TRP. 

Genius staiu;, laeva cornucopise^ 
* CONSTANTmVS P. P. AVG. 
SOLI INVICTO COMITI. 

FL. IVL. CRISPVS CAES. 

CAES ALVMNO. NOSTRORVM. Serfum in quo VOTVM. 

D. N. MAGNENTIVS P. P. AVG. 

VlCTORIiE DD. NN. AVG. ET CAES. VOX 

Duo figures alatae scutum tenentes in quo V. 

in exergue TRS. • MVLT 

X.* 

At the bottom of the Severn, at low water, may still be seen 
foundations of stone, probably of . a bridge; though the cele- 
brated Roman road, now called Watling-street, went through 
the middle o£ the city, and through the ford, now called 

* Wroxeter 

• Gongfa*! Gemden, III. 96, Sir. 
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IVfOxeier Por4t ^ is to be discovered by the old straii, or 
street f way, pointing exactly to it on each side of the riy^r. * 
The R<MnaB Portway ran hence to the Strettong. f 

One of the last pieces of antiquity dag up at this pla^e, is 
mentioned by Mr. David Parkes, in the 'Gentleman's Maga* 
zine. % It is a seal, found in 1808) by a persim ploughing in a 
field near the Roman wall. A correct representation of this 
curious relique, and also of an impressicm of it| are given in 
the Magazine ; but of the Legend Mr. Parkes observes^ no 
one has yet been able to give a satisfactory reading, though &e« 
vera! have attempted ii. The letters, as nearly as'we arie able 
to delineate them in this work, are on a circular surface, aa 
follow: 

tlcLM 

^DIA BBA 

IAD O M 

|NE A VN 

O EXO 

There is, near the edge of the sea), on the surfaoe, a small 
bent figure, somewhat resembling a single branch or stem of a 
tree* The diameter of the seal is one inch* 

The present town of Wroxeter does not possess many claimg 
on public notice, besides what it derives from its ancient im- 
portance, and its almost inexhaustible source of antiquarian 
treasure. . In the church is a moniunent for Sir . Thomas 
Bromley, Lord Chief Justice of England, one of theexeoutori 
of Henry the Eighth's will. He died 1555, and his daughter 
married a person of the name of Newport: There are also 
monuments of Sir Richard Newport, ancestor of the Saris of 
Bradford, 1570; Frauds, the first Lord Bradford, 1708; his 
brother Andrew, 1699; and his^on Thon^as, Earl of Torrington, 

N 2 1719. 
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1719. The living is a vicarage stdtedin the kill's books at. 
£11. $8. 

About a mile from Wroxeter, between the Wailing Street 
and the Severn^ the lofty and venerable Wrekin,* stretches 
<< its slow length along.'' The view from its highest point is 
delightfully awfuL The vast plain of Salop, stretehed like a 
carpefbelow, with liar* various indosures and intersecting hedges, 
diminishing in apparent extent as they recede from the eye, 
till they appear like the meshes of a net ; tlie bold outline of 
the Welsh hflls ; the romantic aspect of the Cker Caradoc, the 
Lawley, and the Stiper-stones*, with intervening varieties of hill 
and dalc-^here and there a wood or a forest, which*, from the 
towering heigl^t of this natural pyramid, seem to dwinAe into 
an insignificant garden, are ob}ecl» that here meet the eye in 
every direction,, and fill the mind with aduMration at the won- 
derful works of the nighty Architect of Nature. 

At no great distance &om the foot of the Wrekin, in a 
south easterly direction, and on the immediate banks of ^the 
Severn, over wh^ch there was formerly a bridge of very ancient 
erection, fies ar small place, called Buildwas. The bridge was 
Built, -as some, perhaps erroneously, suppose, for the conveni- 
ence of the femous abbey at this place. It sonsistedofvery 
narrow arches, and was a great obstruction to the navigation of 
the Severn. It was carried away by a high flood in 1795, and 
has been repliaced by an elegant iron one at the expense of 
the county, from a plan given to Mr. Telford of Shrewsbury, as 
county surveyor. This bridge, of which a plan, elevation, and 
section are given in Archdeacon Pl3rmley's Report, was exe* 
cuted in a masteriy manner by the Coalbrook Dale Company, 
and finished in 1796. The span of the arch is one hundred and 
fhnty feet, and the rise twenty-four feet. But, as the road- 
way could not with propriety be carried to a great height, ad- 
vantage 

* Iti nataral history we have attempted la page 21^ ft seq. of tliia 
volume. 
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VdKHtBge was t&en of the Schaffhausen principle, by making 
ihe outer ribs rise to the top of the railing, and connecting 
them with the lower ribs by means of dove-tailed king- 
posts.* 

But Buildwas is more extensively celebrated for the remains 
of an Abbet/ of CiMerdansy founded in l;he year 1135, by Ro- 
ger, Bishop of Chester, for monks of the Order of Savigny, 
imited afterwards to the Cistercians. It was dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Chad. The foundation was confirmed by King 
Stephen in the year 1 139. It bad afterwacds many noble bene- 
factions and donations; several of them were confirmed by .the 
charter of King Richard sthe First, anno 1189, being the finH; 
year 4>f his reign; and Henry the Second, by his charter to 
the abbot Randolph, subjected the abbey of St. Mary's 
Dublin, to the abbots of this place* Leland, in his Itinerary^ 
says, ^' Matilda de Bohun, wife to Sir Hobert Busnell, was 
founder of Buildwas Abhk)r.; thcHigh 8<Hne, for the only ^ft 
of the site of the house, take the Bishope, (^ Chester for their 
founder.^' Camden seems likewise to be of the same opi- 
nion, as he mentions Bufldwaa as the burial place <tf the &mily 
of the Bumells, patrons thereof, but among all the charters of 
the Monasticon there is no mention of tiiis Matilda or Sir 
Robert, but the foundation is in two or three plapes expressly 
ascribed to Roger, Bishop of Chester. 

, About the time of the suppression here were twelve. monks, 
who were endowed with one hundred and ten pounds nineteen 
shillings and threepence per annum, according to Qugdale ; 
but Speed estimates the v^lue at one hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds six shillings and tenpence. The site, with all the lands 
belonging to this monastery, in Shropshire, Staffordshire, and 
Derbyshire, were granted to Edward Lord Powis, in the twenty* 
ninth year of the reign of Henry the £ighth.f 

N 3 ft 
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It «land« on the Bouih bank of the Seyern, in a lidi paifflVil 
yidlejr, backed with woody banks, about eteten mitetfromShrews^ 
bury. Tht waHs of the abbey chureh are nealrly entire. 
This was (as was almost universal in monastic churches) cruci- 
form, with a massive tower in the middle of l^e cross. The 
nave has on each side 60ven thick round pillars, exceptmg the 
4,wo nearest the choir, which are square, with large square 
iildeiited capitals, from whence iq)nng ^relres witb obtuse 
lioints. — Above is ^ eler^tcHy of very small round-^headed win- 
dows. The tower, of %hich the lower story remains, rests on 
four wid^'-pokited arches, springing from brackets in the waHs. 
The east end of the choir haj9 three nanfrow round-arched 
windo^ws, as has dsB that of the nave. There, never was* any 
wegt»m door lierd, which is singular. The side ateles, transept, 
atid chapel of the choir are in total ram. Uivdbr the south 
wing of the transept is a crypt, now converted into ail eitc^l- 
lent beet cellar, .belonging; to a good house made out of the 
abbot^s lodge. The wliole church had been groined with 
stone, the f^et of the brackets, from whence the ribs spmng; 
are still remaining, neafly carved on the walls* On the north 
side the nave is the area of the cloyster, nbwa f^rmyatd. On 
the east is the chapter house, stil! perfect. It is a pai^lellogram 
43 by 33 fact. The groined roof spring^ from two slender 
octagonal pillars on each* side, divicBl^ it into three aisles; 
The entrance i^ by^a round arch, with the chevron moul^g, 
and on each side- it are circular head windows, in the same 
style. Over the chapter house, ^d-tfie other apartments 
forming the east side of the cldyster, are the remains of a 
second story, whieh was perhaps the dormit^. The dimen^^ 
•TOAsof the cloyster court were 101 feet by 90. At the south 
eastern angle » a passage, wliich' leads to an irregular area 
eastward of the cloyster, afwrnt 90 feet by 75. On the north 
ihd east sides of this, are ranges of lofty pointed arches, which 
probably formed the monks' refectory^ and in the center are 
the remains of a square tower. This most picturesque ruin 

presents 
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pf«MBtt tome curious specitaenyfr of tlie architecture of the 
period when the round arch was giving way to the pointed^ 
though still keeping its place ia mxtiy parts of the fabric 
The view of this, venerable church from the west end is very 
striking; the huge pillars, with their bold arches and project* 
ing capitals in perspective^ receding bdiind each other. The 
four wide and lofty arches under the tower, a' great fragment 
of that prominent feature hanging over die ruins below, the 
whole 4;emiinated by the narrow round windows- of the gloomy 
dioir, and this scene of deisolation contrasted with the gay ver«> 
dure and scattered shrubs which now cloathe the area, and thtf 
luxuriant ivy mantling the walk, altogether form a solemn pic^ 
•ture of fidlen monastic greatness, rardy surpassed. 

Buildwas parish is in the hundred of south Bradford, an4 
con|«4ns between fifty and sixty houses, and about two hundred 
and fifiy-ei^t inhabitaiots* 

GREAT, OR MUCH WENLOCK 

is about' thhteen miles south-east 'of Shrewsbury* It is a 
borough, market town, attd parish, containing four hundred 
and sixty-seven houses, and, according to the census of 
1801, 1981 inhabitants. Tbt town ii^ ill built, cdnsisting 
duly of two streets, but is a very ancietii coipoi^tion, .tod 
is Said to have been the first toWn that sent members to 
parliaments by a writ from Edwasd 4he .fourth ini 1478$ 
wh^n it cient one mi^nber; but now, together wiA Brotfe* 
1^ and Little Wenleck, it returns two; at present (1810) Cecit 
Forester, Esq. on his own interest, and thb Hoh. J. Simp^ 
son, under the influence of (lOrd Bradford, llie free bur-r 
gesses, who are the doctors, amount to one h»6dred and ten« 

The oorpdrttion, by charter from Charles tbe.I!irst, ton^ 
maiji of a bailiff, recorder, two justices of the peace, and twelve 
capital burgesses. 

Wenlock gives name to a deanery, and to that part of tne 
hundred, which in Doomsday Book is called Patinteme Hun- 
dred. The British name is Llan Metlein^ or St. Milburg'a 

N 4 chttrch;' 
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churdi.^ In the reign of Richard the Second, this plaee was u 
Aunous for coj^er mines, as it is at present for quarries of lime- 
stone. Lelandf describes it as **9, markett towne, where 
was an abbey of blak monkes, passing over an high hille» called 
Wenlock Edge/' But Wenlock owes its celebrity prbdpally 
to the remains of an ancient Abbey, subsequently converted 
to a Monastery for Clitniacs. 

This house was, as it is said, founded about the year 680, 
by Milburga, daughter of King Merwald, and niece to Woi« 
phere. King of Mercia ; she presided as abbess over it, and at 
her death was buried there. According to Matthew of West« 
minster, her grave was long after discovered by accident, when 
many miracles were perfonned4 The monastery was destroyed 
by the Danes, but restored by Leofric, Earl of Chester, in the 
time of Edward the Confessor ; but again &Iling into decay, and 
being forsaken, it was, in the 14«h of William the Conqueror, re- 
built and endowed by Soger de Montgomery, Earl of Arundel^ 
Chichester, and Shrewsbury, a person of vast possessions in 
those parts, so says William' of Mahosbury ; but both Brom^toa 
and Leland attribute its restoration to Warme, Earl of ShrewSf 
bury* 

This last refoundor (whoever he was) placed therein a prior 
afid.convent of Cluniac monks, who were looked upon as a ceQ 
of the house de Caritate, in France ; and suffered the same fiite 
with other alien priories till the ISth of Richard the Seeond^ 
when it was made indigenous, or natun£zed. In Rymer this 
Is called the second house of the order ; but Prynne mentions 
it as a cell to the abbey of Cluhi. It was dedicated to St. 
Milburga, and, at the 26th of Henry the Eighth, had revenues 
Co the yearly vdxte of 4011. 7d. q. clear,accordiDg to Dugdale,aBd 
434k Is. 2d. ob. in the whole. It was granted S6th of Henry 

the 
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t William of Malmftbnry, in the Li£e of Edward the Confessor, relates, 
-tiiat on rebnilding the A}>bey Cburcfa, the tomb of the foundress bekig 
broken in, such a sweet odour came from it, as, among other miracles, 
eured the King's Evil ; regius morhm meditiii Mite incurabiUs* De gest 
Bontif. lY. p. 164. 
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l3ie E^th, to Augustino de Augusdni. Thit monastery was 
firat called Wimnicaa,* b^t in after timea its legal style wa^ 
Wenlock Magna, or Moche Wenlock. ; 

In the Monasticon is the patent of King Edward the Tl^rd, 
reciting and confirming the charter of Isabel de Say, Lady 
of Ciun» whereby she granted to these monks the church of 
St. George, at Clun, with seven chapels, depending on it; 
namely, the diapel of St. Thomas in Clan ; of St Mary, at 
Waterdune; of St. Swithin, at Clmnbierie ; St* Mary, at Clin^ 
tmie; St.Mary,^at Appitune; with those of Eggedune and 
Subble(kine.f There is likewise an inquisition, taken the 29th 
of Edward the First, determining the rig^t of presentation to 
the cell of Feme to be in the monks 'of Wenlock. In Stevens's 
Supplement,! seven deeds are translated into English fi»m 
the Lalin originals,.in the bandit of Francis Canning, of Fox- 
€Ote, Esq. in the county of Warwick, viz. the deed of Geoffirey 
de Say, .for the manor of Dointun; a confirmadon of that 
deed by Henry the Second; another deed of the same- king» 
granting that these monks mig^t idwayi enjoy the add manor, 
imless he or his heirs gave them eleven poundi per annum, 
in diurches or other things, in lieu of it; the Charter of 
Henry the Third to them for the said manor, anno regni, 46. 
p. 15. Tlie deeds of William Mitleton and Adam FitzwiUtani, 
about a yard*land in Mitleton. A ocmiposition between Simon, 
Dean of Brug, and the prior and convent of Wenlock, about 
ihe chapel of Dudmton* 

G^RVAs Paoaitbl, pursuant to his father's design, founded 
at Dudley, in StalbrdBhire, anno 1161, a priory for the inva* 
cation of St. James, for the monks of ,St. Milburga, of Wen- 
lock, giving them the ground on which the said church 4d 
fit. JanMs stood, as also the church of St. Edmond and St* 
IThomas, at Pudley, and those of Norkphel, Segesle, Ingepenne, 

and 

* VeiUi UtcuSy or ffTindy place. Lloyd's MSS. 
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moA Bradd, ivilli the tkhe. of his breads gime, and fish, as loo^ 
m he zerided at Dvdley, or at Herden ; also grazi^, woed» 
aad divers other privileges* This house was ahriiys considered 
ai a <3ell to Wenloek, and after the DisK>liition» its lands were 
granted as a parcel thereof 

The followiag list of prion is collected firom Browne Willis's 
Histety of Abbeys, and his Series of Principab of Re%ioQS 
Houses, printed in Tanner's Notitia.f and firom the former are 
taken the sums that jremamed in charge. 

Imbertus, prior abottt the year 1 14<5. Peter de Leja, pro* 
Bioted Stbrn tinadignily, anno 1176, to the see of. St. David's^ 
JoybeirtiiB occurs Fderanno 1198, he Was also prior of Daven- 
try and ^Coventry. Richard, dected 1221* JQuycardes 1265. 
Aymo .de Montibus, 1270, who was socoeeded in 12T£f by John 
de Xyeford. John Turtle occurs Prior in the beginning of the 
reign of Edwacd the First, about the year 1277. His fniccessof 
Was. Henry de Bonville, muio 1291 and 1297; Henry elected 
19251 Henry db Myons eleetj^ 1S65 ; H.oger Wyvel 1S95 ; John 
Sla£btd 1428; Wiffiam Bruj^, on whose resignation anno 
1M7^ l&k rf Henry ttie Sixth, Roger Barry was admitted 
ltaioi4 -WiUiam W:al^ elected 1462 ; John Stratton elected 
IMS; Jeha Shrewsbury eleioted 1479 ; Thomas Sutfaur^ 
elected 1482; Kiebafd Wenlook 1485; Richard Singar— Row- 
land Graeewell, etocted 1521 ; John Creittage, alias BayliB,who^ 
Mnemiaamg thiseolnreat January 26di, 15M, had a.peosii^n 
assigned him of 801. per annum. Anno 1553, here remained 
in charge- 71. ISs. 4d. in fete, md 751. l€i» 6d. in atitmilies 
Md oorf4dics ; and these pensions^ namely, to Riobard Femiy* 
nmre and WiUiam Beiige, 61. eaoj^ ; WiUlam Morphew, Joim 
Lei([^, Thomas Balle^ and Jc^n Ho|ddns, 51. 6s* Sd. each. The 
Itfihaof fins monastery n^re azure three garbs, or, in pale a 
croisieri^gent.* 

The rich Cluniac Monastery of WetdocJc is situated in a 
low valley, on the south side of the town, adjoining the east 

end 
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tod of the churchyafdi Towards f he cemntry it is partly sn^i. 
rounded with gentle eminences, now bare indeed/ but once, nd 
doubt covered with wood, "the entrance from the t6wtt wrt 
by a strong gateway, one massive tower of which is nKM Btand^^ 
ing. Very considerable fragments siill remain, especial^ of 
the church: of this, a large {Portion of the south side of the 
nave, the whole fiouth wing of the ttansept, several afrches of 
the north, and the foundations of the choir and Lady Chapel 
Mill appear. The church was a very spacious and magnificent 
&bric. It is e^ndent from the vestiges yet existing, that this 
itnicture was of the pure early Gothic of the thirteentli cen* 
tury. The west front consisted of a large triplet lrih<3et 
window, as may be determined' from the Style of the jaiAB of 
one of the lights, stifl to be traeed, with lis slider round 
shafts, and deep mouldings bound with rio^s. The omanlentsA 
peirts of thk front were eonqiosed of severtd ti^9 of sifiaB ^che6 
with trefmi heads, in the maimer 6f tlioi^e at Sall^ui^, Wells^, 
are. Undemeflfth are the outlines of the great door of entraiicc^ 
which appears to have becfn deeply recessed; btit the {tilftiM 
and ribs of the atch tare go^.^ The. fntgm^t cif the sdtilll 
ftidie 6f the iJaveTcdnsiats of thre^ poititefd archelf, which have 
never been open ; but vi^htn Chem dte" inseited IdW^r ai*cli£S Df 
a similar Ibrm dh- octagonal p^l^s, which drigmally commit 
niedte^ with the seu^-ifide ais!^. Ovto t^ highe^ai'chef dre 
the remain^of a beatitifc^ gallery, ^hlch nut along the ififioib 
feecdnd story of the ehcfrch, and consi^led of a series of twb 
pointed ftrches, divided by slender clustered pi)lai«, withiii tte 
the span erf each greater arch below: above these are cfingle 
kacet wiftdowsr, forming the ctere-story. Between every arch 
runs a slender clustered pilaster, and, Where they break off fit 
the top, are remains of the rffirt&ici^ions tli a groined ceiliDg« 
Pbrt of the south-side aisle is now a 8table>; it has a plain groined 
foof, {ffitd over it is a large vaulted etiOmber of the smne bIm. 
This room probably ad|oi6eift to the dormitory of the monki, 
ft&d was occupied by those whose' taric it was to perform tte 
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midnight oftce in the choir* The south wing of the transept 
consists o( three pointed arches, with a gallery and clere-storyi 
similar to those of the nave. The lower members of two 
of t^e great columns which supported the centre steeple 
jure visible, and appear to have been richly clustered. There 
are no other remains of the choir than the foundations of six 
pillars, which are round. The Lady Chapel, or Chapel of the 
Virgin Mary, was eastward of the choir, and may be traced by 
its foundations, which aeem to have been of |i later date than 
the, rest of the church. The dimensions of this stately abbey 
church prove it to have been inferior in size, as well as beauty, 
to most cathedrals. Whole length from east to west, 401 
ftet; of nave, 156; of space under middle tower, 39; choir, 
156; Virgin Mary's Chapel, 48 by 40; breadth of nave and 
aisles, 66. Adjoining the south side of the nave, was the great 
doyster, which was encompassed by the refectory, dormitory, 
cluq;>ter«^use, &c. Of the former, considerable, but imper- 
fect, fragments remain. The whole shell of the chtqpter-house 
is standing, a most singular and curious specimen of early Nor- 
llian architecture. It is an oblong square, 66 feet by 31. The 
entrance is by a rich round arched door, on each side of which 
is a broad round-headed window. The walls are divided into 
three compartments on each ude by short pilasters with in^ 
dented capitals, from whence qpring a groined roof. The por- 
tion of wall between these qpaces has a stone seat below, and 
over it ft series of interlaced arches arising from a row ,of small 
•hafts, which arches rise one over the other in many tiers to 
the very roof«— -South-eastward of the great cloyster was the 
house or lodge of the prior, which seems to have incl^osed a 
quadrangular court, now converted into a &rm-house« The 
buildings on the eastern and north sides are nearly entire, and 
were the living apartments of the prior. The whole eastern 
side has a singular doyster or ambulatory in front, consisting 
of very narrow pointed arches now open, but once evidently 
glazed and divided into an upper and lower story.^-This leads 

to 
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to the principal rooms':^ two> chambers in* the upper story have 
been little altered; t^*&ces of ancient paintings particularly 
the figure of St. George,* «iay be observed on the walla.— In 
one is a deeply recessed window^ in- which is a sort of stone 
trough, and a singular kind of gutter to carry off moistni^, Ire. 
without the rudiments of a modern water closet* Perhaps, how- 
ever, this might have been^ a lavatory. Below is the prior's 
private oratory, now a dairy; Ae altar, a very fine slab of 
red stone, remains entire. Fragments of this opulent monas^ 
tery are scattered to a great distance. The whole precinct 
included full thirty acres. This priory, with almost the whole 
town, is the property of Sir Watkin William Wynne, Bart. 

Somewhat above half a century ago, a considerable pent of 
the ruins were taken down by an agent of the manor to rebuild 
some houses of which he had a lease ; but the late Sir Watkin 
William Wynne put a stop to any fiirther demolition. Here 
are no remarkable monuments nor inscriptions, neither have any 
such been dug up, although it is said, that the body of King 
Merwald was found in a wall of the church. 

The common people have an absurd tradition of a subterra* 
neous communication between this house and Buildwas Abbey, 
which has not the least foundation in truth, the nature of the 
ground rendering such an atteinpt impracticable ; but indeed 
there is scarce an old monastery in England but has had some 
such story told of it, especially if it was a convent of men, and 
had a nunnery in its neighbourhood. These reports were pro* 
bably invented and propagated in order to exaggerate the dis- 
solute lives of the monks and nuns, and thereby to reconcile 
the multitude to the suppression of religious houses. 

This monastery and manor, soon after the Dissolution, came 
into possession of Thomas Lawley, Esq. who lived in the house. 
By a marriage with a Lawley it devolved to Robert Bertie, Esq. 
ef the Ancaster family, and from him it passed into the fiimily 
of Gage, but whether by marriage or purchase, Grose, whom 
we are now quoting, says he had not been able to learn. Sir 

John 
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John W;^in> ei Wjnt^ay, in the caumty of Denbigfa, bougfii . 
k of Lord Viscount Gage, and devised it» with his other estates* 
to h» kiBsmany the late Sir Watkln William Wynne, Bart, 
whose son of the same name is the present proprietcH*.* 

The parish church of Wenlock, a vicarage of the annual 
value of 1 21* 9s. .7d«» adjoining the ruinous priory, bears many 
marks of Saxon antiquity. A large round arch s^arates the 
nave c^ the church' from the chancel : at the west end is a 
square tower, With circular headed windows, from which arises 
a Very neat slender spire of wood, covered with lead. On the 
right of the altar are some Gothic niches ; but there is no mo« 
nument of sufficient antiquity or sculpture to attract the nor 
tke of the antiquarian, though its interior is well fitted up* 

But,^ whatever deficiency there may be in. this respect, as 
&r as concerns the presait .church of Wenlock, the £unou8 
monastery, which we have just attempted to describe, has at- 
tached to it one of the most important instances of genea* 
logical and biogr^hical inquiry that has perhaps ever engaged 
the attention of readers curious in such matters* 

The real origin of the royal family of the Stewarts has long 
perplexed the most ingenious and indefatigable genealogists; 
it is, therefore, with some satisfaction, that we are able 
to trace this renowned family to the county of Salop ; a 
circumstance that cannot fail to yield some degree of pleasure 
to the natives of that district, whose high and noble spirit will 
prompt them to venerate the name, however their more en- 
ligbt^^ views may indupe them io reject the principles, of thai 
' illustrious house. 

The several histories, particularly Symon's historical Account, . 
<41 trace this family to a Thane of Lochaber, who is said to. have 
flourished in the ninth century; but Lord Hailes has demon- 
. strated that these histories are all of them fabulous genealogies^ 
without being able to determine, where, and what was the com 
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m&^eemsmt of this family.* This opiiuon is'adoiited l^tbe 
la^ Andrevf Stewart^ who wrote the Gceoealogical: History vof 
the Stewarts ;t but he has not been able to make any aA- 
irancesi m the road of discorory, towards the true or%iD.^ Loid 
Hailest howeyer^ acknowtedges that Walter, who floimshed 
imder Dayid the Fksty and Malcdm the Fourth, was vnde^ 
the Stewart of Scotland. But the question of what fiunily was 
this Walter remains unanswered. He is known to historians 
only as Walter, the son of Alan; no satisfiictory account hay- 
ing yet been given, (if we except the respectable author and 
indefatigable scholar, on whose authority we rely in this nar- 
rative) of who this Alan was. This, however, appears to be the 
only clue to the discovery in question. If the genuine descent 
of Alan, the father of Walter, and the first of the Stewarts, can 
be ascertained, the great difficulty is surmounted. We are of 
opinion, therefore, that by laying brfore our readers the very 
aatisfactoxy account, of diis fiunily, given by Mr. Chalmen,:^ 
we shall render a service to genealogists, and considerably 
enrich our own work. I propose, saya -Mr. Chalmers^ to 
show, from the most satisfactory evidence, that Walter, the 
son of Alan, came from Shropshire, in England; that he was 
the son of Alan, the son of Flaald, and the younger brother 
of William, the son of Alan, who was the progenitor of the &- 
xnous house of Fitz-Alan, the Earls of Arundel. The great 
exploit of Walter, the son of Alan, was the founding of the 
Dionasteiy of Paisley, during fhe reign of Malcolm the Fouith, 
.by traiMplanting.a colony of Cluniac monks firam the monastety 

of 



• See Irii ApptBdk, No. VIII, Annals, VeL I.-*A diiferUtion on tht 
origin of the House of Stewart. 

f Gen. Hist. Stewarti, page t, 

% Caledonia ; or. An Accoant, historical and topographical, of l^otth 
Jlritain, VoL I. p. 572— 6rr. 
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of Wenlocky in Shropihire.* Such, then, was t}ie 
of Walter, the first Stewart, with Shropshire, with Wenleds^ 
with Isabel de Say, who married Williain,the brother of Wat* 
ter. Alan, the son of Flaaid, married the daughter of Warine, 
the fiunous sheriff of Shropshire, soon after the Norman con- 
quest ; and of this marriage William was the eldest son of Alan, 
and the undoubted heir, both of Alan and of Warine.f Alan, 
the son' of Flaaid, a Norman, acqmred the manor of Oswestry, 
soon after the conquest j: Alan was undoubtedly a person oT 

great 



* $ee the foimdatioD Charter, in theChartalorj of Paisley, which eTincfs 
hii intimate connection witli the monks of Wenlock : and see the Chartn* 
lary, No. I. VII. IX. CXXXVn. CXLIL In 1169, Humbald, the prior 
of Wenlock, held a convention at Paisley, for the purpose, no doubt, of 
giving a constitution and settlement to the monastery of Paisley. 

CAroR. MeUro$, p. 170 ; Chmi. Pmtikyy No. If. 

The greatest benefactor to the monks of Wenlock was Isabel de Say, 
Lady of Clune, the opulent and liberal wife of William, the elder brother* 
of Walter, the son of Alan. IhigdMi Mwmt* Vol. I. p. 613. 

This monastery of Wenlock was foonded, or rathar rebuilt and endowed,- 
by Roger de Montgomery, the great Earl of Shrewsbury, of whom our 
readers have some account in a former part of this work. 

See, too, DugdMi Mowut. and Dug. Baron, Vol. L p. 27. 

A younger son of this Roger followed Walter mto Scotland, and ob^ 
tained from him a grant of the manor of Sglesham, which, as the most an^ 
cient possesdon, b still enjoyed by the Earl of Eglmton. That WiUiani, thr 
son of Atan, married the heiress of Clnne, Isabel de Say, we know ffom 
Dugdal^'s Baron. Vol. I. p. 454. Chme descended to tiie Fits-Alans,- Eaila- 
of Arandel, as appears from the Escheat Rolls of the third of Haary the 
Fifth. 

t Dug. Monast Vol. 1. 378—382. William, the son of Alan, confinned 
his father's charters. Dug. Jffoaasl. Vol. II.. p. 144. 

In 1178, the 19th of Henry the Second, the honour of Wiffiam, the soa 
of Alan, vras in the custody of the sheriff of Shropsiiire ; William b«ing theft 
dead. Madox. Excheq. Vol. I. p. 1S97. 

t Dugd. Baronage Vol. I. p. 314.— X^L Col Vol. L p. S3l.— Goaghfla 
Camden, Vol. III. p. 8. Edition 180^. 
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gr^ copfleqaencey at the accession of Heniy tbe Flt&U .He 

.was a frequent witness to the king's charters, with other emi« 
nent personages of that splendid court.* 

Mr. Chalmers next proceeds to prove the fraternal connec- 
tion between William, the son of Alan, by a transactimi, which 

,had before been as new. to history as it is singular in itself. We 
have already seen, that Oswestry, in. Shropshire, was the origi- 

' nal seat of Alan on the Welsh border* Clun, in the saoap 
county, was added to his family by the marriage of his son, 
William, who built Clun casde; and John Fitz-Alan, Lord df 
Clun and Oswestry, by manying Isabel, the second sister of 
William de Albany, the third Earl of Arundel, who died in 
11 96,' became Earl of Arundel, and changed his residence from 

.Shropshire to Sussex.f 

Now;, Richard Fitz-Alan, the Earl , of Arundel, being with 
Edward the Third, dicing the year 1335, and claiming to be 
Stemrt of Scotland hy hereditary rights sold his title and claiin 
to Edward the Third, for a thousand marks,:^ which purchase 
he cautiously had confirmed* to him by Edward Baliol; but 
Vou XIIL O Richard 

* He was a witness to a charter of Henry the First, with Matilda, lift 
qnaeny the daughter of Malcolm Cramnore, and otiier personages of the 
highest rank, dated the I8th of September, 1101; which charter was en- 
graved from the aotographin the possession of Matthew Howard, tile Lord 
of tlie Manor of Thorp, near Norwich, 1728. Alan subscribed this charter 
thus: 

EgoAlanusFlaaldifili'' S. ' 

Alan, the son of Flathald, witnessed another charter of Havy the Fint, 
at Canterbury. J}ug» Monast, Vol, !• p. 35$. 

The same Alan witnessed a charter of William Peverel, to the chqnsb of 
St. Peter, in Shrewsbury. Ibid. p. 382. ^ 

It thu» appears that Alan, the son of Flaald, lived under and with Heoiy 
the First. 

t See Yorke's Union of Honour, p. 59* Dog. Bar. Vol* I4 p. HK^iS- 
Escheat Rolls, 3d of Henry the Fif(h. 

t Dug. Bar. Vol. I. p. 316,^ which quotes the Qausa Roll, t3th cm- 
ward the Third, p. I. m. 49. r * ; ;, 



lUebml tttz^Aiuk haA not #97 vifcht tb die SMrfMiq^ If 
Sootfand: Wdter, ^rho wit the «r8t pofelniBr 4tf «^ 
ditaiy eficet was ihe yemiger brother of l^illuilti» the Mi df 
A&B, ihe progenitor of Riehtffd^Plts-AIaki, the dunttnt; iiid» 
^ aU fhe ia^^eowitttts of the fiint piiF^^ tite 

^tfm* could not oscendi^ the coaundn fitther of the two %- 
ttOimfi Bat AbbMy the Stewart, who wias born of Maigeijr 
Vruce^ on the 9d of March, 1S15-**109 and became King tf 
-8eots» on the 9Sa of tebniarjr, ISTO-^, nnder the etiUnl df 
iU crtown, waa Aen ki potteaaion of tibe liereditaty iriBee tf 
jhewart, by lineal daaeentf 

Waltar^ the aon of Ahui, inndoabtedljr obtained !h» David 
tte Hrat, and from Bbicohn the Fourth, ^eat p osse si ons, 'n 
hig^ office, and extensive patronage^ ( And, it tnay be rea- 
teoaKiy asked, bj what influence lie coidd acquire, Srcmtwo 
longs, so much opulence and such an oHce? David the VkU 
^ras « strenuous supporter oftfaedaittis of Ms^Mece, die Em* 
yiess Mnid, in her severe contest with Stej^en. ^Wffiani, (he 
brother of Walter, influenced bj the Earl tyf <Hottcesiier, d» 
bastard son oi Henxy the First, and the powerfiil partisans of 
]^s sistert the en^press^ seized Shrawsbuiy h Septeynber 1180,$ 

» • 

* XlKEflchBal Rofli of the dd of Hciuy titt Fifth cfineethitTbomat, 
Sail of Aiaadel, who died tiilhoiit uhm, poneiM, anona oflber vast 
titsiti, Osweitry, the orisfaid seat of Alan, the bob of Fkrid, and of CIsd 
eaitle,thederacaMofWilliain,nie8onofAlaii;»othat there cannot be a 
doubt, since ha died tcised of those estates, wlietbcr the Flts-Atans, the 
Bails of Afwidel, vrere deseended fVom Alan, the eooMnoB profenttor of the 
Stewarts t^Seothnd, who were IMaHy descended fremi^dter, Uie eon of 
Atan. 

t 8as And* Stuart's Cka. SGst Stewart^ p, tS. Crawionl's Hist 
^Mcwarls, p. 15. In 1534, Edwaid Baliol conferred on David Uuihp, 
sf SnnMboeie, Am Eail of Atel, the wh^ estates of the jron« Stewart of 
icolland* meime$emBl9i.p.'BU 

I Chart, of Msley. Crawiord^ BSst SUwarts. Xsid Haiks'k A& 

Wai* !• p* see* 

$TidaaaU^p.5«. 
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tbirhM it for her intevest.* He attended Ker» with Kiag 
Da^idy.at tbe siege of Winchester, in II4I9 w&ere they vert 
ovei^wered by the Loi^oners, and obliged to flee*f Sueh 
&en, were the bonds of connection between David thc^Fkst) 
fUid the sons oT Alan, who were also patronize^ by the Eari of 
Gloucester. It was, probably, on that occasion, that Waltw 
accompanied David into Scotland. TinUiam, the 'son of AkO| 
adhered steadily to the empress, and was rewarded by Henry 
Ihe Second, for his attachment.^ Thus Walter, the son of 
Ahokf eould not have bad more powerful protectors, thim the 
Earj of Gloueester. with David the First, /and Henry the 81^ 
<cond widi' Malcolm ihe Fourth. When Walter, by thole in^ 
fluences, ^chteined grants 6f Renfrew with other lands, and 
founded the monastery of Paisley for Climiac monks from Wea^ 
lo6k^ he was followed by sevend persons trom $liropaliire, 
•whiom^be enriched, and by whom he was supported. He mai^ 
ried B»chtna, of Moll, in Roxburghshire, by trhom he bads 
«oii Alan, who suceeeded bim in his estates atid'oAoe,^ wh^ fat 
died, in 1177.|| Sbt descents carried this family, by imeat 
transmissions, to Robert, the Sitwart, iriiose office, as we have 
alreadjr seen, was purchased by £dward the Third, and became 
King of Scots m 1371.f Walter, the son oT Alan, was fol- 
lowed by his brother Simon, who was the progenitor of the 
paxniy of Bbyd,^*. according to the genealogists ; but it is not 

O S aecessary 

* Ordericns Vitalis, p. 9l7. Dug. Bar. Vol. I. p. 314. Hume's Hisi 
£ng. Vol. I. p. 359. 8vo. «dition 178$. 

t Dogdsls's Baronage, VoL L p. 514. 

X Vide ante, p. 54, and Dug. Baron. Vol. L p. 31.4. 

i Mr. Chalmers*!! aigmoent impfim that the office fai .this instanoe cod» 
ferried die atone. 
- * ' ^ i( <&ron. MelftNi, p. 174. Crawford^ Hist. Stewarts, p. 5. 

f See the OcoealogicaJ Tree Is Andrew Stewarts Gen. Hist Crawford'ji 
^Bi^t^jttewarts, p. 5 — 15. 

^ The BojnN have' the «ame armorid bearing as the Stewarts. 

Nisbet'i BerM, VoL% p. 54. fieevjrfs Hist, p. 46. 
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Becessary to trace this matter &rther. Mr. Chalmers, bodb 
Itere and in his account of Renfrewshire^ has treated, in the 
most satisfactory manner, the history of the Stewarts, whose 
blood, as he observes, ran in a thousand channels. A subject 
of so' much importance^ however dry and uninteresting such 
mltttehi id genteral are, requites no apology to readers in* 
terested in die history of Salop. 

Between the parish of Buildwas and Coiebrook Dale, there 
is a place called The Birches^ probably from some large Mrch 
trees which formerly grew there. This phusft k remarkable for 
having been the scene of an extraordinary cottcnssion of die 
earth, which in its effects perfectiy agrees with dioseoccasioiied 
by the earthquakes in Calabria, in 1783.* 

This singijariy awful event took j^ace early on tiie morning 
•f the S7tb of May, 1773. It has been described by the late 
most excellent and eminently pious Mr. Fletcher, vicar of 
'Madeley, in that s^e of devout eloquence which so perspicu- 
•usly distinguishes the writii^s of the Author of the Checks to 
Andnomianism. We cannot, therefore, do better, in this in* 
stance, than give the account in Mr. Fletcher's own words : 
> Hearing on Thursday, May 27, 1778, that a place called 
the Birches, many acres of land, which a gendeman of my parish 
holds on the borders of Buildwaa parish, had that morning 
about four o'clock suffered strange revoludons, as well as the 
river Severn, I went to see if there was any foundation for so 
extraordinary a report. 

When I came to the spot, the first thing that struck me 
was the destrucdon of the litde bridge, that separated the 
parish of Madeley from that of Buildwas, and the total dis- 
appearing of the turnpike road tp Buildwas bridge, instead of 
which nothing presented itself to my view, but e confused 

heap 

* See Sir William Hamilton's Account in tlie Philosophical Transactioniy 
Vol. LXXm. p. 117; and the G«»t. Mag. Vol. LIII. p. 795^ Qoi^h*s 
(Jamden, Vol. HI. p. V9. 
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%t3tp of busIi^S} and huge clods of earth, tumbled one over 
Utiother. The river also wore a different aspect. It was shal- 
low, turbid, noisy, boisterous ; and came down from a different 
point. Whether I considered the water or the land, the 
»cene appeared to me entirely new ; and as I couU not fancy 
myself in another part of the country, I concluded that th0 
Gon of Nature had shaken his providentid iron rod «ver the 
subverted spot before me. 

Following a traek made by a great number of spectators, 
who had come-already from the neighbouring parishes, I climbed 
over the ruins and came to a field well grown with tye-<gra8s, 
where the ground was deeply cracked in several places ; and 
where some large tur&, some entirely, others half turned up, 
exhibited the appearance of straight or crooked furrowsp imperr 
fectly formed by a plough drawn at a venture. 

Getting from that field over the hedge, into a part of the- 
road, which was yet visible, I found it raised in one place, sunk* 
in another, concave in a third, hanging on one side in a fourth, 
and contracted, as if some xmcommon force had pressed the 
fwo hedges together. But the higher part of it surprised me* 
most, and brought directly to my remembrance those places of 
Mount Vesuvius, where the solid, stony lava has been strongly 
worked by repeated earthquakes ; for the hard, beaten gravel, 
that formed the surface of the read, was bn>ken every way 
kito huge masses, partly detached from each other, with deep 
^eitures b^ween then^ exactly Uke the shattered lava. This 
striking likeness of circumstances made me conclude, that the 
sinnlar effect j^ht proceed from ihe same cause, namely, a 
strong convulsion in the sur&ce^ if not in th^Jl^^wels of the 
earth. 

Going a little farther toward Buildwaa, I fiiunid that the 
road was again totally lost for a considerable space ; having 
been overturned, absorbed, or tumbled, with the hedges that 
bounded it, to a considerable distance towai^s the river. This 
part of the desolation appeared then to . me meiqiressibly 
ii^df\d. 

O $ Bejtween 
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• Between the road and thev river, there waa a large 4eUI of 
promifiixig oats, running in length parallel to both* I got inta 
ijt over a sdle that had been shocked out pf its propsr pori-^ 
tioa. Wonderful and unaccountable ar^ the revolutions^ 
which that piece of ground had au&red. It was not flat^ 
but dftveraified in its surfiice by some gradual fidls and emi* 
nences ; and now I found it had been tossed in so atrange a 
manner, that the old mounts had sunk into hoUows, and the 
hdlowB were raised into mounts, one of which is eight or nfaie 
yards higher than the rbad. 

This is not all ; this field is rent throughoutt like the shat* 
t^red parts ^of the jroad $ with this difference that the misshapen 
i|MSsea into which it is torn, are in general larger, and the 
apertures between them deeper than those of the road. 
Some of these enormous lumps were so detached from the rest^ 
aa to totter under the weight of the spectatcnrs, when tfaey 
jumped from one to the other, whi<ih made several pertons 
afraid to ventuire upon the desultoify walk ; nor indeed with- 
out reason,, for had th^ slided into some of the apertures^ 
th^ might have gone in many feet, and remained wedged ia 
between two ruinous lumps of earth. 

Between that shattered field and the river, there was^ that 
ntoraiing, a bank, on which, besides a great deal df tmder- 
wood, grew tw^Ay fine large oaks. This wood shot wtA 
such violence into the Severn before St, that it forced the water 
in great colulnna m considerable height, like mighty fountains^ 
and gave the oveiflowingviver a retrograde motion* 

This is not the only aceidcnt that happened' to the Severn f 
for near the^ove^ the ehannel^)which was diiefly of a soft bhn 
rock, burst in ten thousand pieces, and ro2e perpendiculariy 
about ten yards, heaviiig tp <he immenfte Iquaehtity of water, 
and the shoals of fishes that were therein.. Among the rubbish 
at the botUftn of the river which wils very deep in that places 
there were one or two huge stones, and a huge piece of tia^v 
ber or an oak tree, whidi frrom time tmmenfvariid had Iain partly 
in the mud, I suppose in consequence of some flood. 13w 

* stone 



6M|ft8i4'tI|l|(fi9i wl^re, tfafoir^ iq, as tlwf had onlgi b9» t 
pebble and a stick, and are now at some distance from the nver, 
miNa; feel Iilgber tlia^ the siM^rfiwe of it» 

i^fpmidJ9g firttn the ruins of the road^ I caioe to those of a 
bftni, whicbi^ af^r travelling many yardi towards the river, bad 
hfim absorbed in i^ ehafin» whei:e the shatfeerBd roof was yet 
wible. Nest to thos^ remains oC the bam, and partly paraHd 
to the me^ wasii^ Uxs^ heig^^, which had bera torn from a 
p»rt of it yet adjoining to the garden hedge, and had he^ as* 
monred above ftrty yards downward, together with some huge, 
trees that were in it, an4 the land that it enclosed. 
. The tossing!, tearing, and shifting of so many acres of land 
helow^ was attended with the^fonnation of stupendous chastttt 
aboTe* One that struck me much, ran perpendicular to lihst 
river. Around ity as around a grasre at a burial, stood, thn 
4sy after, the numerous congregatum to which an appro* 
Bjriate sermon was {vreached; except about two hundred 
lieaxenw who descended into it to be oitt of the crowds and 
made me fear, lest the abrupt sides^ pressed by the iunround* 
iif multitude, should give way and bury some ef them ^livt;; 
Imt the grpund happQy stood firm as a coefc. 

At some distance aboie, near the wood which crowns thn 
dendated spot» another chaim, or rather a eomplicatioii of 
chasms, ekcited my admiration* It ban assemblage of chasmi^ 
one of whichy that seems to terminate the desolatioft to the 
narth««ast, runs some hundred yards towards the river «nA 
Madelqr wood ; it looked like the deep channel of somo great 
sevpSBtine river dried 19^ whose little ishmds^ fords, and hot 
Iqws, q[ipear without a watery ToiL 

This long chasm at the top, seems to be made up of two Or 
three» that run into each other. And their canjimcfion, when 
it isYiewed from a particular point, exhibits the appearance of a 
ruined fortress, whose ranqparts have lieen Uown up by mines 
that have done dreadftd executaoni a^d yet have spared here 
and there a pyramid of earth or a dbatteiEcd towart by which 

4 the 
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the spectators eah judge 6f the nature and solidi^r of the demo* 
lished bulwark. - 

The strangeness of this and some other parts of the pros-' 
pect vanishes daily; for many thousands of people, walking 
i^in and again over the ruins, have trampled in and partly 
olosed numbers of the small apertures, that at first were several 
fiet deep; end by climbing up the accessible places of the 
larger chasms, >end ransacking th^n in search of fossils, they 
hove caused the loose earth and «tones to come down. Add to 
this, that the brittle stone, which in a great measure forms that 
stratum of earth, is of such a nature, as to dissolve into a 
ktnd of infertile marl^ when it is .exposed to the open air. 
'Khis, together with the natural crumbling of the p3rramids, has 
already rendered the • chasms in some places, considerably less 
deep than thiey were at first. 

' Fortunately there was on that spot but one house, inhabited 
by two poor countrymen and their families.' It stands jet, 
though it has removed about a yatd from its former fiituation. 
The morning ixh which the desd^ion happened, Samuel M^U- 
cocks, one of- the countrymen, got up ^bout four o'clock, aq4 
opening the window -to see if the weather ymB fair, he tock 
notice of a small crack in the earth, about four or five inches 
wide ; land observed the above-mentioned fidd of oats» heav- 
ing up and rolling about like the waves of the sea. The trees, 
by 'the motion of the ground, waved also as if they had been 
bluwir with die wind, though the air was cahn and serene. 
And the river Severn, which for some days had overflowed its 
banks, was also very much agitated, and seemed to run back to 
to its source.^ The man, being astonished at such a sight, 
nd>bed his fyes, supposing himself not quite awake ; but being 
soon convineed that destruction stalked' dbout, he alarmed his 
wife, and taking dieir children in their arms, they went out 
of thei house as fast as they could, accompanied by the other 
man and his wife. A kipd providence directed their flight ; 
fox instead of . running eastward^ across the fields that were just 
.' . going 
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goitog to be overthrown, they fled westward, into a wood that 
had little share in the desolation.* 

When they were about twenty yards from the house, they' 
perceived a great crack run very quick up the ground- from the 
river. Immediately the land behind them, with the trees and 
hedges, moved towards the Severn with great swiftness and 
uncommon noise, which Samuel Wilcocks compared to a large 
flock of sheep running swifWy by him. 

It was then chiefly that desolation expanded her wings over 
the devoted jspot, and the Birches saw a momentary represen- 
tation of a partial chaos : — Then Nature seemed to have for- 
gotten her laws: — ^The opening earth swallowed a gliding 
bam ^-— Trees commenced itinerant ; those that were at a dis^ 
tance from the river, advanced towards it, while the submerged, 
oak broke out of its watery confinement, and by rising many feet 
recovered a place on dry land:— The soUd road was swept- 
away, as its dust had been in a stormy day : — ^Then probably, 
the rocky bottom of the Severn emerged, pushing towards 
heaven astonished shoals of flshes, and hogsheads of water insm^ 
merable:— The wood, like an imbattled body of vegejixdble. 
combatants, stormed the bed of the overflowing river; and; 
triumphantly waved its green colours over the . recoiling: 
flood: — Fields became moveable: nay, they fled when none 
pursued ; and as they fled, they rent the green carpets thati 
covered them in a thousand pieces. — ^In a word, dry land exhi- 
bited the dreadful appearance of a sea-storm : solid earth, as if 
it had acquired the fluidity of water, tossed itself into massy, 
waves, which rose or sunk at the beck of Him who raised the* 
tempest. — And, what is most astonishing, the stupendous billow, 
of one of those waves, ran for near a quarter of a mile through: 
rocks and a stony soO, with as much ease as if dry earth, stones, 
and rocks, had been a part of the liquid element. 

Some 

* Que of this poor man's children, it appears, was lame, and as he was 
carried across the field, on the shoulders of his affrighted parent, be ex- 
daimed, '< Ran, father, ran ; for the barn, trees, and hedges, run faster 
Hun wel" See Mr. Fletcher's Sermon, p. 67. 



Some Ikoun after the de6<Jation bad Impgm^At I met Samiifel 
Wilcocks on the ruinsy and esked hioi many quettioiis, u> 
whkfa he^ retmhsed very £ew satisfactory answecy,. iogonuoivBly 
M^newtedgingi he wi^ sa terr^ed, and so intent upon securing 
hinsdf and his familyy that he could not nake any ebserva^ 
tions. 

Soon flft^ the river wasstopped^ Samnel Cookson, a fiumer^ 
who lives about a quarter of a mile below the Bivches, on the 
aame side of tlie river, was much terrified by a, gust of wiad, 
\hat beat against his window, as if ^ot had been tlurown i^iainst 
it: but his fright greatly increased when getfting up to see if 
the flood, that waa over his ground, had abated, he peroeii^ 
that all the water was gone from bis fields, and that scarce any 
remained in the Severn. He caUed up his &nuly i ran to the 
liver ; and fij^ding that it was dammed up, he ma4e the best of 
Us way to alarm the inhabitants of Buildwaa, the 9fixt viUage 
above, whidi he supposed would soon be under water. 

He was happSy mistaken : Providenee just prei^ared awny 
lor their escape. l?he Severn, notwithstanding a considerfUe 
flood, which at that time rendered it doubly rapid mid power-' 
fill, havii^ met wilh two dreadful ihocks, the one from hft 
rising bed, and the other firom the intruding wood, ooidd de^ 
nothing but foam and turn back with impetuosity. The as^cend* 
ing and descending streams, conflicted some time about Builds 
was*bridge. The river sensibly rose lor some miles beofc, and 
Continued rising, till, (just as it was near entering mte the 
houses at Buildwas) it got vt^t throi^h the Adds on the 
light ; and after spreading far and near over them, collected all 
its might to assault its powerful aggressor, I mean the- grov% 
tfait had so unexpectedly turned it out of the bed, which it bad 
enjoyed Hoc countless ages. Sharp waa the attaek, but the re- 
sistance was yet more vigorous ; and the Severn, rqpeBed t^m, 
and again, was obliged to seek its old empty bed, by going the 
shortest way to the right ; and the moment it found it again, it 
precipitated dierein with a dreadful roar> and for a time formed 
a considerable cataract : thep with ioconceivable fuiy (as if it 

wanted 



#WStfi to be f«yeip^ed on the fintthipg dMiidnneis^itiwiy) 
k b^gan to teaiP aoid waab awagr, a fina iricb maadaw apporila 
to the grove ; and tbera, ,» a fipr boms, worML itself a naif 
channel aboat SOO yavda k»gf theoag^ wbicb a bargp frona 

Ighrewsbiuy vositiKod tbc^ <Mr fiKHr daya aAait* 

Akhoug^ tbo old Englisb oaks and tbe travdlbg wood^ got 
tbe i»jt it was not without coasidoraUa losii fopr sooia of tb« 
trees wbkb stood in the first ranki were so ilndennifltfsd kg 
the impetuous onsets of the Severn, that they M across tba 
stream* But the others stood their ground in the rery middle 
of die old qhttpinel, and flourished as if they had been in their 
natiiFe {daoe^ tiU the proprietor ordered thiiaai to be out down acid 
barked. 

Wlule the underwood still grows there in peape, (sufch in 
Ae vicissitude of sublunary things!) an unfortunate tree th|i$ 
f^ew secure at a considerable distance from the shore in ^ 
opposite meadow, is now exactly in the muddle of the river^ 
where it leans downward, with the earth washed from its vofit^ 
jready to be carried away by the first flood* 

But le^ us see what passed down the rpver* When its conrff 
was obstructed, the fidl below was as faiek sa die fl^od abovjk 
Although the flooded fields, refunded their watcna into the 
SoYcrn, it fell near two yards* This draini^gpf the overflowed 
meadows was so sudd^i^ that many fishes which sported oyer 
them, had not time to retire into the bed of tberiver^ a«4 wei;^ 
caught on dry land; as were also sevend eels, that worked them^ 
selves (torn the obstructed channel, through the ovacks, in Iha 
new*planted grove ; or more probably crept out of the roots and 
rttU>ish, that were at die bottom of the rfvar when it was farced 
up. 

How fttal was that day to the finny tiibea^ tbat aeemndy 
wantoned in their enlarged province : Those ^ee dia^had* 
get iNtt of the river, were left panting m the grasa» wbi)^ 
these that bad retnained ia the roclgr bed of the «iyer, we^ 
m its iidas; and H n^ osoepei dtetdaoger* it was 

only 
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only to meet a greater : to be cauglit in such a net^ as heA 
-never been drawn over them before, an earthen and woody 
texture made^^ith the spreadmg roots of twenty large oaks. 
« While some of the spectators picked eels and &hes on dry 
grqund; others of diftrent taste looked for curious fossils among 
the ruins of the rock, which in the morning formed the channel 
t>f the Se^rem ; and a great many were found beiuring the im- 
pression of a flying insect, not unlike the butterfly into which 
feilk^worass are changed. 

Although the astonished watermen were as busy in secarin|^ 
their vessdSy as the frighted fishes in securing themselves, 
the endeavours of some were as ineflfecfeual, a few p{ their 
barges having overset below ; for when the river wafi ilammed 
fip) some of their loaded vessds being suddei^ de^epC^d by 
the water, were left leaning upo« one side «f die muddy slope 
fbf the shore; and the stream at its quick retmn, folding 
them in that un&voiuvble position, entered into and sunk 
tiiem. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, .the desolation was begun 
%nd completed; The quantity of ground that is damaged, 
eracked, remov<ed^ -or ttrrned into chasms and heaps of ruins, ii' 
^ght fields, which were at first supposed to contiun about 
thirty acres, but measure only eighteen and a quarter, the 
property of the same gentleman, who has also sustained a con* 
feider{d>le loss on the other side of the river, by the ground that 
has been washed away, which being taken into the account, to- 
gether with the riva*, makes in idl twenty-two acres and a quar- 
ter; -fr 

Bmt much more land has probably been stirred : for some of 
the spectators seeking a shorter way home through a wood in 
Madeley parish, which bounds the desolated spot North-east, 
found, four or five hundred yards above ihe highest chasm, a 
long abrupt cut, wliich runs partly parallel to the river, by 
which it is evident,- that the wood has sunk downward near a 
yard; and^hat -the quantity pf-gvound, double of what was 
V *^ at 



ikt itnt appprehended, has been aflfeded'by the generaTcon- 
tukion. 

The following more detailed luscount of the chasms was added 
by a fUend of Mr. Fletcher : 

The great chasm next to Madeley parish, begins just un- 
der a wood, At the top of the overthrew ; and runs towards the 
river from the north to south-east The length of it is three 
hundred and ninety-six yards. Its breadth and depth are un- 
equal. The greatest breadth is forty-two yards, and the greatest 
depth ten. It contains several pyramids or towers. The oxily 
complete one is about five feet diameter at the top, where the 
grass continues fresh. 

FVom that long chasm, another, which may be called a cross 
cha^, runs out at the top westward. In one past, it is fi^- 
four yards long, and fourteen wide. Near seventeen yards of the 
length are about thirteen yards deep. 

A second cross-chasm connected with the preceding, and 
running also firom east to west, is ninety-four yards long, and in 
one place thirty-eight broad, and eight deep. Four remarksible 
P3nramids, eminences, or towers, remain in 'this chasm : one co- 
vered with grasid, is about four feet diameter on the top; another 
, is only one ploughed-^utow wide at the top about four feet long; 
Hhe others are not complete. 

\ A third cross-ohasm, next to the dwelling-house, runs like- 
wise from east to west. It is one hundred and twenty-five 
yards long. The widest part, opposite to the place where the 
bam stood; is twenty-eight yards. That buOding advanced 
thirty-five yards in this chasm towards the river before it was 
swallowed up. 

From the middle of this chasm, another runs out towards the 
river i^om north to south, and forms the gigantic grave, around 
which the sermon was preached. It is forty yards long, twenty- 
two wide, and nine deep, taking the greatest depth, which gra- 
dually decreases* southward, where the whole terminates in a 
point. 

All 
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cancy» like that of a large qoany or marl^it, were it molUf 
file tkaim'mmia0neifynmAi md tmrers^ wA t^ i^ro iiviiler 
add tiro larger ^ots of land, whiqh not oidy ^Aod |hev frimjJL 
mhen lU jaroimd ttovtrgavie imy, but are eopfeied to ta(ti^.iJBefi 
ferpendkriai^ eeme f^ei;. If die y»0mim vaa iVsd vidi>iv)GMv 
Aqr v0idd4nil4tttAe igppeagmitie rf feer iilawdi gimsg #at jrf» 
little lake. 

aSie hai Aftbemrer baa been flBM up fw« hundred iaad 
fUBietjr gwds m;kagCh. At tlie ufqper fart of Ae oew 'CJhifWr 
jBiBl». there is^ ^on Ihe right therei a 0gamtkf of easlh reneved 
from the left, with some wood growing upcrii it. Jkmi 9l^o«f 
Ac midway an the ieft ahore^ tiiere k a part ef the .si^ea- 
4ow» duii iras (hfifore on the right; mi ^bat ia «Doat 9m* 
ftiibg».-that(partiajaoarxaisedi)eartwo feetabo>i!e Ae veit ef 
the meadow. 

The tunnMl^e caad, «rhi<ih ran partlgr paivUel io the javfr* ia 
idamaged Aree himdred and twenfy'^ae jwds in leogth* Ttip 
;part of jit .which is next to Buildwas, has been remoiredfiM^ 
yarda aoHaiira»L**~Thui^lar Mr. Fleteher'a fipiead. 

Thait aU this waa owing to «n earlhquaha duare .can be no 
roaaonaUe denbt. For the atony bed of die aver, to thi^ 
highest dMsm, the soil^ some feet helew-die aurftoe, is exact^ 
4if the same reofcy nature* aa :ia evjdeot» Amt the «i|Dikr 
^i|«tt]ftty of* the roeka ahtittered under the river, and these wbi^ 
havebeen rent at the fertnatien of the <ha«aM ; and tram the 
very same ' kind of fbsails, wbieh ut fonnd in the rvina of 
.beth* It ia abaurd to anppeae dbat the statmi ef llvpaqr 
earth, which forms the surfiure of the field of oats,- eonld hf 
dipping tavre .rent die roek diet bore it, and oeoasiened so 
amaaing an orerthraw. If the wei^t of the rising g^piMid 
eenkleaii^ sneh a desolation, Sbddqri-fweod ^ ihesame aide 
of the rirer, aad atnally jwasbad by it) would have slipped 
much aoener than die Bhrches, aa h»?Hig a &r greater pressure, 
and bring much steeper, undermined by coalpits, emboweBed 

by 



hyA9ttUm»fii»f and every ^vHrne v^tj wSbimt to Mk dipk, 
McSdeiDfls Ihim 'whidb, the Birches liave ahrayi teen iriievhiMj 



AmoAg the «pots of ground, wfaidi hove been ANrced ii|i, 
tiiere «re feur under tiie wood, wfai<^ hsre been Ttirad itniie 
feettf Now, aiB those ^pots are quite at die top of Ike ^ovetf- 
throw, they could not be pressed upwards by the weightef the 
lower ground. Besides, large chasms being beftire and behind 
-Aem, it camot be conceived, how they could hsve been in&ed 
by pressure ; ais k is impossible that ln:^e masses of dry earft 
and sdid rock, should be forced up by being pressed between^ 
double yaeuum* 

Moreover, if it were a idip, occasioned by the left Imnk «^ 
"die river giving way to the pressure i^ the high ground, all 
the lend woidd havcmdved one wasy^ namely, from ^ wood Id 
'the river ; but ft has moved in every direction ; many Irandred, 
not to' sty, 'lliousadd tons o^ earthy have gone -east towards 
Madeley-wood: witness ibe bridge that is buried east, soid'tlMB 
cbrook that IS bounded north-east* A greitt deal ia gone west 
-dso : witness mmy of the cracks towatA ^Bnfldwas faridge» 
and many 'masses of earth whidi hang west. Although ft is 
evident, that the grand motion has been fsoadiward, yet^the re- 
maining part of the road, and the stile in the field of OMBto 
tills ds^,* hang remarkably nort^. And although moat '^f the 
cracks rtm- parallel to the river, not a fewTun perpeadieilimr 
to it; and among these, a remarkaUe diasm^whsdi eodld sot 
be formed, bat by the ground moving east or west, <asd not Uh 
wards the 'river. This appears likewise bypart-of a plonglMd 
fieU, 'wUch has been torn from the rest, and carried several 
yards^ to the south-west, as the direction of the furrows ema* 
fltntly deaponstrates. 

From these observatms vre may condiide^ that it was an 
earthquake, accompanied by a, considemble emption of air-: 

and 

' *■ Tbis accoaat is dated July 6, of tbi; same y«sr. 
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and this appears from the tudden gust of wind, that ibeo4 
Samuel CodoBon's windows^ and afiected a yew-tree, which 
seems to have been blasted, as well as two young trees, , whose 
leaves have also turned yellow. They stand at the end of 
the long chasm, jiist in the way from it to the house where 
the sudden blast terrified the farmer, at the time of the deso- 
lation. 

This sentiment is ' confirmed, not only by the accident q£ a 
i^use at Buildwas, which unaccountably moved, cracked in 
several places, and partly sunk in, two days before ; but by 
another singular earthquake that was, it seems, both felt and 
heard a UtUe after at Hennington in Shiffiial parish: though the 
earth did not open there, aa it did at the Birches. 

It seems the matter, which was the second cause of the 
phenomenon, operated near the surface of the earth, and con- 
sequently could not cause those violent shocks and convulsions, 
which are felt fiEur and near, when she is a&cted in her inmost 
bpwels. 

Perhaps also the confined matter, that struggled for a vent, 
finding one sooMf and working itself out gradually when it bad 
found it, at once, caused the earthquake to last longer upon the 
desolated spot, and prevented its being felt at a greater dis- 
tance.*. 

The effects of this extraordinary convulsion were also felt at 
some distance from the Birches. At a house on a kigh bank, 
near the Severn, above Buildwas Brook, more than a mile and 
a half from the Birches, a considerable shock was felt in the 
n^ht, between the 25th and the 26th ; and the house, out* 

buildings, 

* See *^ A dreadful phenomenon described and improved : being a 
particular account of the sudden stoppage of the river Severn, and of tba 
terrible desolation that happened at the Birches, between Coalbrook Dale 
and Baild was Bridge, in Shropshire, on Thursday morning, May 27th, 1773- 
And the suhstance of a sermon preached the next day on the iruins to 
a vast concourse of spectators. By John Fletcher, vicar of Madeley, ia 
Shropsliire, and chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Bochan," 



buildiogs, yard, court, 'and road, continued in motion all that 
day ; the ground opening and closing alternately ; but many 
of the openings remained unclosed^ extending to the edge of 
the banks near the Severn, parallel thereto* This house was 
at last shakerf dorni* iTie upper tree of a pump was, by the 
triolferif aghation of the earth,, heaved out of its socket^ and 
thrown down ; but the brick-wdrk round the well remained un- 
disturbed. 

May ^8th, about ten at night, a house^ called Adney Farm, 
a mSe from 'f he Birches, was Violently shaken. The watermert 
Affirmed that the water fell six feet in six niinutes at Bridge- 
north, which is twelve miles distant ; and the shock was feli 
very severely at Newport, which is fourteen. It was also felt ia 
flie collieries in Coiajbrook Bale. * 

' Wc; will conclude our account of this stupendous instance 
of the dJvine Onmipotency by the following just and eloquent 
description of its effects on the Severn : " But leaving the newly 
formed mounts, 'dirou^ heaps of ruins, go ta the smtlent bank 
of the Severn. Ycm come to it, and she is gone \ Vbu are in 
tfie mr^Ue of her old bed ; nay, you <iross it before you suspect 
tliat you have reached her shote : you stand in the deepest part 

of her channel, and yet you are in a Wood f Larg^ b^ks splread* 

» , •• • ' > . . . 

their bratiches where barge-men untried their sails : — ^you walk 
to-day on ^lid ground where fishei? yesterday swam iii twenty 
feet of water. A rock that formed the bottom of flie river, 
has mounted up as a cork and gained a dry place oil the bank, 
whSe a travelling gtove has planted itself in Ae waters, and a 
fugitive river hafe invaded dry land,** f 
Vot^ Xni. P . BRIDGE^ 

» Concise account of it^ with, a j?laB, by Georg^e Young., Qou8li*s A^^ 
<!itioo3 to Camden, ill. 29. . There is a chronolpgicai mistake is Mr. 
Goal's Accoimt :— I'lie *^ trfeSiulous rtotioiiof the e»tV ^^ no* feft 
»t^t'htf*irche8, « in the dead of the night, between the 25th and 26th ;:" 
but abont four o'clock, <m the morning of the 27th. Mr. Gongh does not 
appear care Wy to have read the <* falter accotfbt by Mr. iPletcher^* t6 

Vhich he r^eriir'^ 
t Sermon, p. 53. W« should not envy the tartf or the tows of those 

"Villa 
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BRIDGENOBTH, 

18 seated upon the river Severn in the south-east part of thur 
county. The river divides it into two parts, the higher and 
lower town, which are joined by a bridge. The higher town 
stands upon a hill, encompassed by a deep valley which is 
bounded by rising hills, it is by much the largest and contains 
the high street, which is long and wide, and would appear better 
if the view were not spoiled by the market-house, which stands 
in the middle of it ; the Raven^ Ligsley and HurgrUf and the 
two castle streets, and the cart way which leads from the 
bridge. The lower town contains only two streets, and is on 
the east of the river, as the high town is on the west. 

The situation of Bridgenorth is said by , travellers to resemble 
that of the Old Jerusalem. There are two churches in the 
high town ; the high church, dedicated to St. Leonard, consists 
of a nave, a chancel, and two side aisles, ^with a tower-steeple at 
the west end. The low church stands near the site of the cas* 
tie, and is dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. It was originally 
a chapel within the castle walls. It was begun, says Bishop 
Tanner, by th^ father of flobert de Belesme, and was 
pushed by Robert himself. Till the dissolution it was ac- 
counted a royal free chapel. In 1578 it was granted to Sir 
Christopher Hatton, having' been made a collegiate church for 
a dean and six prebendaries. It was taken down and hand- 
somely rebuilt, in 1796, from a design by Mr. Telford. The 
original building was a mean structure, low, without a 
dere-story, having a plain square tower at the west end. 
The choir, which was little better than the humble chancel 
of a common parish church, was filled up with stalls, and had 

a very 

who, fisom a dislike of Mr. Fletcher's Methodism, coidd peruse this 
impressive address, withont feeing the cogd^cy of his argunents, or tht 
irirtnoQs influence of his eloquence. The text was from Numb, chsf « iprL 
W..S0--S4. 
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i very handsome Grecian altar-piece, which now, tdth more 
propriety, adorns the east end of the new church. It ia & 
curacy in the gift of Thomas Whitmore, of Apley, Esq. and 
still retains a peculiar jurisdiction. The town, consisting of 
these two parishes, St. Leonard and St. Mary Magdalene, con- 
tains 910 houses and 4S19 inhabitants, of whom 3809 were re- 
turned as being employed in trade and manufactures, viz. cloth, 
stockings, and iron tools, besides all handicrafts in common 
with other towns in England. The streets are paved with 
.pebbles, and the houses are well built, particularly Mill-street^ 
so called from its leading to the town mills parallel to the river 
on the west side. It is a place of great trade b6th by land 
and water. The air is healthy, and the prospect most delight- 
ful. The hill, on which the upper part of the town standsi 
(in t^ parish of St. Leonard) rises sixty yards from the bed 
of the river; many of the houses are founded upon the rock, 
and most of the cellars are caves hewn out of it. On the roof 
of the caves are gardens, with foot-paths over them, so that per-^ 
90IIS ilkay walk over the tops of several of the houses without 
danger or difficulty. The town is well supplied with water, 
not only from an extensive spring, half a mile off, by pipes, but 
also from the Severn ; it being thrown to the top of Castle-hilt 
by a water-engine, whence the houses are supplied. There is 
a carious walk made from the high part of the^ town to the 
bridge, being a hollow way hewn twenty feet through the 
depth of the rock ; and although the descent is very great, it 
k made easy by steps and fails. The town is governed by two 
bailifi, elected out of twenty-four aldermen, who must have 
gone through all the offices of the towh ; by a jury offourteen, 
together with forty-eight common-council men, a recorder, 
town clerk. Sec* It sends two members to parliament ; at pre^ 
sent Thomas Whitmore, of Apley-Park, Esq, and Isaac Haif* 
kins Browne, of Badger, Esq. D.C.L. and F.BrS. who is 
also one of the trustees oi the Hunteriatt Miiseomw The pre* 

P 2 ' sent 
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sent is jd^e first parliament in which either of thescf gentiemeti 
nave been returned for this borough. The corporation has 
many ancient privileges, granted b j various charters, with a 
free-school for the sons of the bui^esses* Its market, on Sa- 
turday, is well stocked with all kindi of provisions, and here are ' 
four fairs: Thursday before Shmve-Siinday, June 30, August 2, 
and October 29, resorted to from' most parts of the kingdom, 
for cattle, sheep, butter, cheese^ bacon^ &c. the latter fair 
continues thre^ days. Here ate roefeting-houses for the three 
branches of protestant dissenters f the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Independents. The Wesleyans have also their places of 
worship in this town, as w'ell as the Quakers, and some 
others* 
/.^ ^ Charles the. First said he estiieemed this the nost pleasant 
place in all his dominions. On the west side of the river 
stood an old priory, subsequently converted into an alehouse. 
It was founded by John TalbeC JEarl of Shrewsbury, for 

/ / a grey friars of St. Frahcis. There were also two hospitals in 

. ' J the town, one called St. John's, the otlier St. James's. 

"^ *-■ ■ (; This venerable town is of Saxon origin, having been built by 

Ethelfleda,* daughter of the Great Alfred, sister of the valor- 
eus Edward the Elder, and widow of Ethelbert Earl of Mer* 
cia. Leland says, ** the name of Bridgenorth is but of lale 
tposB usurped," that . '^ in all antient records it is called 

Bri^e.*' 
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* Henry of HuDtiBgdon wrote the foHowing veraes in praiie of EtbeJ- 
flcda*.— 

O Elfleda pot€D8, terrojr virgo virornm \ 

Victrix Datnrse, oomine digna viri ! 
Te, qud iplendidior fores, Datura puenam, 

Te probitnt fecit nomen habere viri. 
l^e mtitaore decet sed solom nomiAa sexas 

Ta regiaa |k>feDB, rexqne tropbea panm, 
Tom nee Caesarei tantmn memere triamilhi, 

C«8are ipendidior virgo, vimgo, vale I 
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Bridge."* Bishop Gibson supposes this to be the ^Bkatbngge dr^ 
of the Saxon Chronicle^ where the Danes built a castle in the 
year 896 ; and some historians, probably under the same idea^ 
odl ft Brugge* This Saxcm derivation is strengthened by the 
circumstance of Qimt and Quafford^ being within a mile or two 
of the town. It may^ however, have derived its present name 
from its bridge over the Severn. In a charter, during the reign 
of King John, it is called Bruges ; in another of Edward the 
Third, Brugg and Bruggnorth; and in a ^third, under Charles 
the First, Bridgenorth, alias Bruggnorth, alias Bruges : — both 
Brugg and Bruges signify bridges, and the termination North 
seems clearly to have been added in relation to its situatibn,f 
though Leland, Camden, aiid some others, have this termina- 
tion from Morftf a forest once in the neighbourhood, whicl^ 
word may have been corrupted into that o£ norths and the word 
burgf a fortification, into that of bridge; but this etymology 
appears somewhat doubtful, and i^ould not be too readily > 
adopted, especially as a more simple and natural one is founcl - 
in the two words composing its present name, and both of them 
easily deducibie from obvious circumstances. 

In the year 1 102, during the revolt of the barQns. .against 
Henry the First, in favour of the just claims of Robert of 
Normandy, Robert (J&oger.?) de Belesme, Earl of Shrews- *;r 
bury, considerably strengthened this place,:]: and its castle ; and 
for some time defended them against the attacks of Henry ; but 
the town was tit length compelled to capitulate, and Earl Robert^ 
having his estates confiscated, was permitted to retire into Nor- 
mandy, where, in conjunction with the Earl of Mortaigne, he 
joined the reviving interests of the humane and indolent Robert 
of Normandy, whose cause, however, in the moment of apparent 

P 8 yictory 

* Sp«ed, m a wargiml note, pw. 501, of bis Htstoiy, says^lhat io tmvsA 
rMflrdi it It called Bruge. 

t Phil. Trans. No. CCCCLXIV. p. 127. 
t Camden says be walled k round. 
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yktory he basdy deserted by ffight,* pad 

ruined the affairs of his employer, and occasioned the final 

reduction of Normandy. 

During the siege above-mentioned Sir Balph de PitchJDrd, 
one of the king's commanders, behaved himself so gallantly, 
that Henry gave him an estate in the neighbourhood called the 
little Brugge, now called the Lov Town, to hold, on condition 
of &iding dry wood for the king's great chamber in the castle, 
aa often as he should come thereof and also of finding a horse- 
xnan with his furniture {habergerium) in Wales, to be paid by 
the king, which, it was held, at the assizes in 1291, the lord 
might perform, j: the dry wood being supplied by the teni\nts 
of the Fitchfords. ^ 

This town renuuned in the undisturbed possession of the 
crown, till, in 1156-7»$ it was once more besieged by Henry the 
Second, who, finding it necessary to curb the rebellious inso- 
tooce of Hugh de Mortimer|| who presumed to hold the castle 
against the authority of its royal owner, marched thither in 
persop, and succeeded in reducing the traitors to submission-f 

At 



* H. Hunt. p. 379, Mat Paris, p. 43. Brompton, p. 1002. 

t CSamdea lib. laq. Qroie's Aotiqaities. 

t Uoyd*B MS. 

$ Noty we. prefune, ia 11C5 as Grose writes, probably from Stowe. 
Tida Grafton and Speed. 

I Camden says, Rtger Mortimari bot Ais appean to be a mistake. 
Aee Grafton Cbroo. Vol. I. p. ia5, 4to. edition, 1810. and Speed Hist, 
p. 501. 

f Grafton says, << The same yere £1157] Hugh Mortimer, a very prowde 
and bawtie man, fortified dyvers townes and holdes against the king, aa 
Glocester; Worcester, and the Castle of Bcidgenorth. And when be sawa 
the king's power bent against bun, be bmnbly submitted himselfe, and had 
his pardon.* ChrotdcUy M mnpra. 

Speed speaks of Mortimer^s defeat under the year 1155. He dtei Mat- 
thew Paris. 
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jAtt't]ii9 siege anf instance is recorded to have ecdiurred of one 
of the most romantic acts of loyalty and self-devotion eter 
known : Sir Robert Synclare, or Hubert de St. dare, governor 
of Colchester castle, seeing one of the enemy taking aim at his 
sovereign, stepped before him and received the arrow in hii 
own breast, thereby saving the kmg's life at the expence of his 
own !■* in that great day when actions come ^ to bt 
weighed,*' will this deed be accounted an instance of dutifhl 
loyalty, or a rash and presumptuous^Jb de sef JHowever this 
may turn out, the claims of Hubert's fiunily on the gratttude 
of Henry were very great, and he discharged them by taking 
his slaughtered friend's daughter into his immediate protection, 
and afterwards providing for her by an advantageous mar* 
riage. 

In 1^25, Heiiry de Aldetheley, or Audley, was i^pointed 
oonstable, and it appears from Madox's I&tory of the Ex* 
chequer, that in 1255 the castle was conunitted to the govern* 
ment of Hugh d'Akor, together with those of Salop and 
fitaflford, during the Idng^ pleasure. Hugh was to render 
1261. per annum for Ae pr<^lcium of the counties, and was 
to keep the castles at his own cost* 

In 138C, Lord Badlesmere was constituted governor of 
Bridgenorth castle, and had lands in the town; but the manor 
remamed in the crown, till John Sutton, Lord Dudley, in 1488, 
obtained a gtant of it for himsetf^and his heirs male ; but tho 

P 4 weakness 

^ -Owen SaleBbviryBreretoa, £8^ ia^his Olitfeiwtieu in a T«ttr thmngli 
Soutli Waks^ Shw^flfaire, 4kc. read at the Society of ABti<|ii«rie8 in 1779, 
and printed in the Avchaeologin, TqK III. says, that at this akge which he 
dates in. 1170, << Henry the Second rased the castle to the gronnd;* and 
adds, that he supposes ''it was soon rebuilt; fbr in 1215, John, son of 
Ralph d*Abenty, appears to have been governor." Ija the history of this 
castle there is great confusion of dates and names, SooMs fead Pfttfif 
d*Anbiney, and 1S16. 

* Speed Hist p. 501. Powel, as cttsd hy Speed, says, it was a Welsii» 
man who diet the arrow at the kmg. 
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VMbNflB md ea^hrav^aganoe '«f hb ipn iajing Uvi'cpeft id th# 
triebs rf^usttsers, k #Aa albKiRards l(i0t fto tiie £^ 

In Aotnoriimea, a» appelurs from the Shrefrehu^ tserfxirifeicMi 
lechipdsy the coimty Bsnaes ireee occftsionally l(d4 at tbiii placew 

NothHif «f liiBtocical trnpoirtaBce. seiNtis t^ fa^eiaken j^aoe 
wUx TmpKk'to du8 iowoy jfcill Ihe tsne >f thfe gveat and uimap 
Inral dMseoiiQW befewectn King Charloi the FiM and hi» |Mr* 
SuKifiiit about the aaid^e ef the %teeati^ peotury, wken 
Brfd^emortfa espoused the cause 9i tfae unhi^y woaafqhy and 
vas token by tbe parliamient foree^ Aft^ the tpwB had bee» 
Ibiis suqpraied, the gbveraor; percetring the vietoriaua par^ 
mair^^yoacheg towards the castle uiider c^v^ of the heuseli^ 
sal'the lowB on fire, .-by which the greatest part of it waa ooiu* 
numed, together with the church of St. Leonard* The oaslla 
#aa )tfi len|^ tabeo aad nearly demoUshed. Tbe ^^wge lasted 
a Mficde iHontb* ▲ naoimti south of Ae cadtle, isaUed tbe OU 
GfMi^ is said, to have b^en^yiustid as « battery ;f b«t aojne Ainfc 
k i^ tbe remaioa <xf » Ransaii fi^tioffA Th/B cbureh of St. Masf 
Miigdal^ie mm the mn^saine fiir tbe ^mjnm^ jpf Ae 

caatle-t 

At the time this town was vjsiled by Graaet ao^ung ym UA 

alapdiag of the osstie, but what aeemed fa bepdrt .of a tofirer, 

wUch, Isfy jmdeiviiiiing^ was made to iadane m niueb t^Kit 

^lipaftred to tteaaleii deslruoiion to aaoh as appraBcfaed k. It 

SMsde nearly ap aagf e of seirenty-thvee degrees irilih the hxxnam^ 

ar ae^enleen from die perpendiaulan This extraordinary posir 

tion it still maintains: such is the strength of the masonry, and 

Che depth of the fimndation ! It if not known by whom, Hor 

at what time, thn eastle was btrilt: it can har^ be the ime 

mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle before alluded to. Leland 

^iyes the fiollp.wmg account of its state, i^ his time : 

^: The ci)stle st^de;^ on the south pfurt of the ^wne, and is 

Csnited by. east ^ojth. the pisfouaA vaQey instead of a dit^di ; 

Aa 

^ Goiigli'8 Camdea. t Gei^t. ^^. 1764^ p. US. 



the walk of it be of a great height ; there were twa or three 
strong wardes in the castle th^t nowgoe totally to mine. I 
count the cafltle to be more in compasse than the third part of 
the txiwile. 

** There is one nughty gate by north in k now stopped up» 
and a little pasture m^de of force thereby through the wall 
to enter kto titm castle. The caatl^ ground, and especially the 
twee courts kath iiovir many dwelling houses of tymbre iit it 
nsfwij erected. 

4 

f* There ia a i^ollege chnrdb of Sl Mary Magdalene, of a dean 
aii4«ixprebexidaaes within the castle ; the chur^ch itself is now 
a nide thingew It was first; made by Robert de Belesmo for a 
dchappell ondy for the castle, and he endowed it with landes ; 
and upon liiat this ohappeU was eetablidied in the casde, 
Ibere was a like foundation made at Quateford, a chappell of 
St. Mary Magdalene, by Robert de Belesmo, Earl of Schrob- 
beAury^ at the desire of hia wife, that made vow thereof ifx the 
aempeataflheaea.'''^ 

- In the ne^hbourhood of Bridgenortli, about a mile and a; 
half to the aoutb east, are the united parishes of Quatford and 
EajDiNGTON^ oootainingbut few bouses. In Ireland's time were 
tieJbt seen the ruins of the manor-place of Robert de Mont« 
ffutnttf^ wliafoet founded the church oi St. Mary Magdalene, 
In I'i^S, on rebuilding the diiurch of Quat, a village about 
one n^ farther in Ihe.same hundred of Stoddesdon, ware 
found a number of figures painted en the walls, r^resenting 
the Seven Charities and the Day of Judgment ; and^ on a 
piece of vellum nailed to an oak board, the figure of our Sa- 
viour rising from the aepuldife. Under the figure were th^ 
following lines : 

** Saynt Gregory and otlier pepes 

and byschops granten sex and 
twenty thonsalid zero of pardons, 
tbritti dayes to alle that saies devoa- 

telye knelyng afor y^' b ymage fife 

patcraosteis, Qrfe aves, & a Cred. 



• Itin; IV. 18«. b. 
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Over hk head, 

ihs is ray lorde & lyff.* 

Mr. Brereton shewed the society of antiquaries, ITTS, a 
sword found in the Severn by this place, the only ford on that 
river for several mUes, and supposed the only swdrd of the sort 
yet found in Crreat Britain, the metal agreeing mA those found 
in Ireland, engraved in the Archaeologia,f and with those 
brought by Sir William Hamilton from Cannse ; but the size 
and shape different, this being from end to end, including the 
gripe, and allowing for a piece of the point broken off, twenty- 
one inches long, and one inch six-tenths in the broadest 
part. 

MoRFx, near Quatford, was in Leland's timej: '^ a Wfy 
ground, well wooded; a forest or chace hsrving deer.'' It 
has not at present a single tree. It had its ferester and 
iteward from the time of Edward the First to Elizabeth.^ 
In it King Athektan's brother was said to have led an 
hermit's life m a rock. The place is stSl called the Her- 
mitage, and is a cave in the rock.|| On Morfe al*e five 
tumuli in quincunx. In the middlemost, at about nine yards 
over in the depth of one fi>ot to the solid rock, was found only 
an iron shell of the size of a small egg and supposed the boss 
of a sword, and, in a hoOow in the gravel, some of the larger 
vertebrae and other human bones, as in the other tumulif 

A few miles northward from hence stood the rery ancient 
mansion of one of the oldest families in Ei^land, Ae GaiacreB 
of Gatacre; the walls of which were remarkable on account 
of their being built of a dark g^ey free-stone coated with a' 

thin, 

* Goufl^ Add. Cam. Vd. III. p. 19. t Vol. IIL PI. XIX. 

t It Vol. IV. p. 182. • $ Lloyd's H3. 

y JjAukdfMaufra. 

IT Mr. Coraes^ in Phil. TnuMsctaons, Ko« CCCCLXIV« p. 1SS7. 
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ikStLf ptetaahf vkrifi^ substancey about Ae thickiittw of a 
crcywa^iece, without the least appearance of aoy joint or 
cement to unite the several parts of the building, so that it 
seemed one entice piece ; a most efiectual preservative against 
bad weather* The hall was nearly an^xact square, sin* 
gttlarljr constructed* At each comer, and in the middle 
of each side, and in the centre, were immense oak trees 
hewed needy square, and without branches, set with their 
heads an la^ge stones, laid about a foot deep in the ground,, 
and with their roots uppermost, which roots, with a few rafters, 
formed a complete arched roof. The floor was of oak boards 
thrde inches thick, not sawed but plainly chipped. The whole 
is now pulled down, and a new house built at a little dis* 
stance.* 

About four miles eastward firem Quatford, is a Roman camp, 
called The Walls. The fotm of it is nearest to a uqfme. 
There have been four gates or entrances into it : one in the 
middle of the north front from Chesterton, a small village, an* 
other in the middle of the west, a .third in the south-east, and a. 
fourth in the north-east comer. The odd position of the two 
last take advantage of declivities in the rock, the whole face 
of which is every where, except on the north-east, a preci- 
pice of fifty or sixty yards perpendicular* On the east side a 
passage leads down to a rivulet below called Straffbrde^^'BesaidiB 
these aslofHug way is cut through the bank, and down the rock 
in the middle of the south lace, to the water, which surrounds 
part of the west, all the south and east, and part of the nc»th 
sides of the camp, rendering it strong and inaccessible* The 
west side has been doubly fortified with a deep trench cut out 
of the solid rock between two ramparts* To the north it 
has only one bank, of the height of the innermost on the west* 
Its outer bank may have been levelled for the fiurm buildings, 

» at 
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at Chesterton, More than twenty acres are inctosed and* 
ploughed within The Walls. No coins or antiquities have been 
found there. It was probably aestiva to Uriconium and Penno- 
crucium, which are within a day's march from it.* A camp in ' 
Wilts bears the same name.f 

In coming to Bridgenorth, a few acres out of the road, is 
one of the finest terraces perhaps in Europe. It is above a mile 
in length and stands very high ; it is wide enough to admit six 
carriages a-breast, and is entfrely open. On one side it com- 
mands a view of the river Severn for some miles, and the stu- 
pendous hanging rocks over it down to Bridgenorth bridge at 
the east end, with many of the rising mountains on the south 
side of that i4ver ; on the other side the whole country is open 
to it to a vast distance, with the Wrekin about fifteen miles off, 
bounding the view at the west end.' It is part of the idring 
pleasure-ground of Thomas Whitmore, of Apley, Esq.;}: 

• • • 

On the northern banks of the placid Teme^ which here quitt 
Shropshire, rise the bold and commanding Clee Hills, or 
rather, to use the words of Leland,^ " Temde River di- 
vidith them from some parts of Worcestershire.**|f They 
are reckoned amongst the highest hiHs in the county,^ and 
are seen in a circumference of sixty nlHes, ev^n from Bardon 
Hill near Leicester; yet Camden calls tiliem ** gentle 
hills." 

CleOburt Mortimer, which, in Leland's tone was a 
poor village,** is now a parish and market town, and c<nr- 
tain6d, at the census in 1801, three hundred and nineteen 

houses, 

* H. GlU«'4 l^elMr to IH« iinrwooa* Sqpi, \7, 1^19. ftc^q. ^i^ftwsb, 

t Gou^h. X Archaeoiogia, ti^* niffii. 

$ Itin. Vol. VIII. p. 89. 

II Our learned Antiqaary should have said, part of Hertfordthirt^ 

% Vid€ ante, p. SO. •• Itin. Vol. VIL p. 94. 
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houses, and one thousand three hundred and dxty-e%ht in- 
habitants. It has a market on Thursdays, and three annual 
fiiirs. It is called Cleobury Mortimer from its having formerjiy 
belonged to the noble family of Mortimer. It consists of one 
large street, and has a neat church of Gothic architecture,* 

which 

* It is mndi to bc^Vished, that the word Gothic shonid not be used in 
iq^kfaig of the architecture of England ftom the thirteenth to the sin- 
teentb centary. The tenn tends to gm &lse ideas on the siiliieety aad 
originates with the Italian writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries^ 
who applied the expression of *' La Maniey Ootica" in contempt, to all 
the works of art in the middle ages. From these writers it was borrowed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, the first English writer, who has applied it to 
English architectnre; There is^very little donbt that the light and elegant 
style of building, whose principal and characteristic feature is the high- 
pointed arch struck from two centres, was mvented in this country : it 
is certain that it was here brought to its highest state of perfection ; and 
the testimonies of other countries, whose national traditions ascribe their 
most beautiful dinrches to English artists, idd great weight to this asser- 
tion, and peculiar propriety to the term English^ now proposed to be sub* 
stitoted to the word Gothic, 

The architecture used by the Saxons is very properly called Saxon* 
The improvements introduced after the Norman conquest justify the 
application of Norman to the edifices of that period. The nation assumed 
a new character about the time of Henry the Second. The languagCi 
properly called English, was then formed ; and an architecture, founded 
on the Norman and Saxon, but extremely difierent from both, was in* 
vented by English artists ; it is snrdy equally just and proper to distin> 
gnish this style by the honourable appellation of English. 

See note in the account of Durham cathedral which accompanies the 
plans, &c. of that structure published by the Antiquarian Society. See 
also, Essays on Gothic Architecture, Preface to the third edition, published 
by Taylor, 1808, where the reader will find (Preface^ pp. 7, 8.) some farther 
remarks on this subject. 

The propriety of this proposed alteration in the architectural nomen- 
clature must, we should conceive, appear obviohs to every one ; but some 
dinger of eoitfbsion tofntnre readen and historians is sure to be the result 
4ftf all such apparent mnovations, however just they may be in themselves* 
ne elegant and judieious Mr. Roscoe, tiie reviver of ItaKan literature and 
teste, has eawnii^lified the utility of preserving the original orthography of 

proper 
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wliieh fttmerly belonged to one of the mitred abbeys. THer e- 
was at one time a strong castle at this place, built by Hugh de 
Montgomery, which was, totally destroyed in the wars between 
the rebellioos barons and Henry the Second. 

The chancel in Cleobury church is somewhat curious. It 
contains a monumental inscription of the Rev. William Ed- 
wards, the vicar, who died in 1738, more remarkable for the 
strain of filial piety with which it is fraught, than either ele* 
gance of workmansh^ or neatness of expression* It is as. 
follows : 

^ The Rev. Mr. William Edwards, late vicar of this churchy 
departed this life February 16, 1758» aged 77. . 

Tiie litatl stsaethy Mm doth lay 

0*er thy retpeeted dost, 
Oaly piodttiau the mounifal day 

When he a parent lost. 

Fame wiU eonvey thy virtaes down,. 

Throosh ages, yet to come ; 
Tig needleiSy muoe so well they're knowB). 

To^cvowd tliem on thy tomb. 

Deep to engraye them on my heart 

Rather demands my care ; 
Ahf conld Istamp hi every part 

The (air hnprenion there ! 

In life to copy thee 111 stride ; 

And when I that resign, 
May some good-nator'd friend survive,, 

To lay my bones by thine." 

On 

proper names; and if tUs method bad always been used, much ambignity 
woold have been avoided, and many absurd misukes pre?ented. In this 
instaDce, however, of the inappropriate use of the word dahie, the snbsti^ 
tution of the term English ought rather to be considered as an imtance of 
reformation tfan of innovatioa. i ,-; v i '• 
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Oft the north si^e is a free-scho<d, founded by Sir Edwavd 
ChiMe, one of the masters in chancery, who left three thouaand 
fire hundred pounds for its suf^rt, besides a liberal salary to 
the master. 

Near the school, a little to the east, are supposed to be the 
remains of a Danish camp ; but its history is unknown. 

This place is generally thought to hare been the birth-place 
of Robert Langland, otherwise John M alverne, author of the 
^* Visions of Pierce Plowman,'' that very severe satire on the 
clergy of the fourteenth century. 

KiNLET, a parish in this neighbourhood, was once &moua 
as the residence of the family of the BhuniSt from which have 
descended persons illustrious by almost all the titles of honour 
which a nation can boast, allied more than once by marriage 
with the royal family, and employed in the first offices of the 
state almost in every reign since the conquest* 

They were originally Normans, and a>o suppeo e d t a-haiee 
derived their name, k Bloundf from their having yellow hair.f 
This place is now the property of William Childe, Esq. X The 
parish, at the last census, contained eighty-five houses, and 
six hundred and two inhabitants. In the church, which is crun 
ciform, handsome, and ancient, having a nave with Saxcm or 
early Norman round arches, are superb monuments of the 
family of Blount, of the reign of Henry the Seventh and 
Eighth. 

Before we finally take leave of this part of the district south- 
east of Shrewsbury, it is proper to notice some sepulchral re- 
mains that have lately been discovered at a place called Bub- 
coTT, in the parish of Wobfield, about two miles and a half 
from Bridgenorth. 

In the latter part of the month of April, and the beginning 
•f May 1809, Mr. John Bell Hardwicke, having occasion to 

remove 

^ Vide the Biog. Brit. t Camden, in Shro|>. 

t Goagh't Add. Caad. Vol. III. p. 19. 
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remove a great man of accumulated sofl firom £be base of atf 
irregi:darly-terimimtiiig rock and the precipioe aboTe it, over 
his meadoir-ground adjoinii^y on May the dth his worbnen 
found the remains of a large semicircular care, i& which weie 
^SiBcovered many human bones, particij^riy the vertebre, two 
finger-bones, a leg-bone, the ana-bone which connects itsdf 
with the shoulder, and several ribs^ scattered about in various 
directions. At the north end of the interior of the cave, aboot 

• 

five feet firom the level of the ground, on the ledge of t^ rock 
eighteen inches wide, were found two hpman skulls near eadi 
•eher depointed side-ways, and the scalp-bone of a dbild ; also 
the skufl and jaw-bones of a dog, the lower jaw-bone of anodier 
dog, and those of a sheep and a pig, and one of some smaB 
animal, which likewise lay in the same position at a short dis* 
lance from eadi other* In the latter were many teel^ but not 
so sound as those of the humui skulls. Many other bones ef 
animals were also discovered, among wfaidi were the shaidte of 
deer. Some pf these bones had been broken to faeees, pro» 
bably previous to their havinir been deposited in the earths 
Ai LL. time was discovert a he<»thrwitk «. appe»»u; 
of ai^es reduced to an extremely fine, powder, with a ftw 
scraps of charcoal lying about, apparently produced firom oak.^ 
Two small fire-flints were also found. The human lAtdls and 
other bones, with some of the bones of the amntals, were com^ 
pletely immured in a kind of chalky substance, which lan per- 
pendicularly through, a chink or cleft in the rock, in a narrow" 
atratum : the skulls were filled with it ; and such of the bones 
as it surrounded .were in a state of good preservati<m : the 
roof-bone of liie mouth and the teeth in these human heeds 
were sound, and the enamel of the teeth but very little injmvdt 
&e teeth themselves appesdred to be all complete, except two or 
t&ree in the fi*ont. The upper jaw of the first skull founds 
with the roof-bone, were accidentally broken ofiTand destroyed* 
by the mattock used by the person at their dbcovery. This 

8kull» 
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)fekully having been covered ' in part with commoix earth and 
chalky was not quite so perfect as the other. 

« 

On the following day, Mr. Hardwick, after having had the 
whole space within the cave cleareid out, discovered another 
human skull, lying on its side, upon the ledge of the rock at 
the inner extremity of the cave, about the same distance from 
the ground as the others. ^ appeared as' if it had been vio- 
lently forced into the rock, and being also incrusted with chalk, 
was in a high state of preservation. Within this skull were 
many stnall snail-shells, and a quantity of the chalky substance. 
The teeth were almost round and perfect, with the exception 
of two in the front. The wise-teeth were just approaching 

• 

above the jaw-bone, considerably lower than the others, by 
which it appears this must have been a yoimg perso)i ; the 
palate was also so well preserved, that the little irre^larities 
therein were clearly to he seen of a bright or polished surface. 
It is remarkable that no part of the lower jaw-bone of the 
human subject was discovered in any part of the cave. * 

These discoveriefi have, of course, given birth to a variety 4>f 
conjectures. Some have supposed this cave, which faces the 
eastern sun, and is thirty feet in front from south to north, and 
from the entrance to the farthest part of the interior, twelve 
feet,, to have been a place of druidical worship and sacrifice, 
used for sacred purposes soon after the introduction, of ohristi- 
* anity into these parts, when the rites of paganism were driven, 
in their turn, t^ seek the protection of subterraneous caveri^ 
and hidden recesses. Others, with far greater probability, 
suppose this place to have been a Saxon cottage, demolished 
by a sudden convulsion of the rock, and downfall of the soil 
above it. 

The ancient proper name of Boumcote^ which in the Saxon 
language means the cote or dwelling near to the river, of which 
thi9 cave is within a few pats^s, serves to shew the probability 

You XIII. Q of 

• Stttt The County Annual Register, Vol. I. pp. 137, isa, 
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of this having been the cote or dwelling, which may have given 
rise to the word Burcoitf the present name of the township. 

It is also presumed, that these may have been the bones 
of some woodcutters, who, with their families, made this cave 
the place of their occasional residence. If this latter conjec- 
ture be correct, the demolition of the cave must have happened 
at a very remote period ; seeing, that as early as the year 1592, 
the femily of Sadler had a residence at this place. In this an- 
eient house several traditions have been preserved, tending to 
«hew that the place was inhabited by more families than one, 
long before the reiga of Eliaabeth. It appears reasonable to 
auppose that this event took place at a time when no one re> 
tided on the spot, except the few unfortunate persons who were 
iben destroyed. 

There is another conjecture as probable as any of the former, 
that this cave was the resort of banditti, who are reported to 
kave in&sted these parts in former times. 

We now return, in a south-westerly direction, to notice the 
venerable and romantic town of 



LUDLOW, 

oalled by the British, Dinan Llys Tywysog, or the Prince's 
Palace; and by the beauty of its situation and prospects 
well deserving that appellation. It stands on an eminence at the 
junction of the Teme and Corve, in a fertile and picturesque 
district on the southern border of the county. It is about a 
mile in length, and in the broadest part more than half a mile 
in breadth. Most of the streets are wide and well paved, 
lying in diverging and inclined directions from Uie h^hest and 
central part of the town ; a circumstance which adds greatly to 
their cleanliness. The houses^ in general are neat, well buUt, 
and regularly disposed. The superiority of Ludlow in this re- 
spect to most inland towns of the same antiquity may be 

ascrSbed 
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asmbed to the peculiarity of its origin. The court held in its 
castle drew thither a concourse of the higher orders of society, 
who, in the erection of dwellings for their occasional occupa- 
tion, consulted elegance and order as well as convenience. 
In after ages, when that splendid distinction was abolish^dy the 
pleasant and healthy situation of the place attracted many fa« 
milks of independent fortune, so 'that in the gradual change, 
from ancient to modern structure, its original beauty has not 
been impaired. It is still a favourite though not a very fashion- 
able resort, being considered as a spot rather for retirement 
than for gaiety, and on this account extremely appropriate to 
literary pursuits. 

The ancient history of the town is of course so much in- 
volved in that of the castle,, that to relate the one witl suffice 
for the other. This edifice, now a desolate ruin, stands at the 
north-west angle of the town on a bold wooded rock, at the 
foot of which runs the river. It was founded, according to 
generally received opinion, by Roger de Montgomery,* soon 
after the conquest. It was held by his descendant, Robert 
de Belesme, on whose rebellion it was seized by Henry the 
Flnst. Becoming thus a princely residence. It was guarded by 
a numerous garrison. In the succeeding reign, the governor 
Gervas Paganel having betrayed his trust in joining the Em- 
press Matflda,f King Stephen besieged and, according to some 
authors, took it,:j: though others are of opinion that he aban- 
doned the attempt. In conducting the operations of the siege 
the king gave a signal proof of his courage and humanity. 
The young Prince Henry of Scotland, son of King David, who 
was actively concerned in this enterprise, having approached 
too near the walls of the castle, was caught from his horse by 
means of an iron hook fastened to the end of a rope* Stephen 
observing the perilous situation of the young prince, boldly 

Q 2 ' advanced 

* Vide ante; pp. 52, 53. . t Rapiu. 

t Speedy p. 483. 
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advanced and rescued him at the risk of his ow|i life,* Henrjr 
the Second, about the year 1176, presented the castle, together 
with the vale below it on the banks of the river, called Corve 
Dale, to his favourite Fulke Fitzwarine, surnamed De Dinan, 
to whom succeeded Joccas de Dinan. Between him and Hugh 
de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, terrible dissensions arose. In 
the predatory warfare which ensued it happened that Mortimer, 
wandering about Whitecliffe Heath, was surprised and seized. 
He was conveyed to Ludlow castle and confined in one of the 
towers, which to this day bears his name. In the 5th of 
Richard the First, Gilbert Talbot had lands given him for the 
custody of Ludlow castle, and eight years afterwards Hubert 
Archbishop of Canterbury seized it for the crown. King John 
presented it to Philip d'Aubigny, from whom it descended to' 
the Lacies or Lessais of Ireland ; Walter, the last of the family, 
dying without issue bequeathed it to his granddaughter Maud, 
the wife of Peter de Geneva or Jeneville, a Poictevin. of the 
house of Lorraine, by whose posterity it descended to the 
Mortimers, and from them passed hereditarily to the crown. 
During the troublesome reign of Henry the Third, the ambi- 
tious Simon Mountfort Earl of Leicester, on his junction with 
Llewellyn, seized this castle as well as that of Hay. 

During the next two centuries scarcely any thing of import- 
ance occurs respecting it. In the 13th of Henry the Sixth it 
was, as we have elsewhere mentioned, in the possession of 
Richard Duke of York,f who here drew up an affected declaration 
of allegiance to the king, pretending that his army of ten 
thousand men was raised for the security of the public wel- 
fare. The subsequent conduct of Richard belied his profes- 
sions, for at the ^stance of eight years only from the date of 
^he declaration, . he was again engaged in raising forces in the 
Welsh marclies, and exciting the friends, whom his recent suc- 
cess over Lord Audley at Blore-heath had gained him, to meet 
at, Ludlow. The king's adherents immediately took up arnui 

to 

* Matdktw ParjV. > Vide ante^ p. 684 
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to punish this perfidy ; and through the influence and exertions 
of the Dukes of Somerset, Exeter and Buckingham, a force 
was speedily raised, superior to that of the Duke of York. On 
the arrival of the royal army at Worcester, the king sent offers 
^ of pardon to the rebels, on condition that they would lay down' 
\ their arms and return to their allegiance. This proposal being 
conten^uously'rejectedy* the royalists advanced and on the 13th 
of October 14<59 arrived at Ludford, a vill near Ludlow. The 
Yorkists then lowered their tone, declaring in terms of the most- 
abject submission, that they wished nothing more than the redress 
«f certain grievances introduced into the government by the king's 
ministers, and that they hoped to be considered as good subjects 
and restored to favour. This piece of h3rpocrisy had an effect di- 
rectly opposite to their design. The royalists concluding that fear 
had dictated the concession determined to give battle the next 
day, and they opntrived in the mean time to disperse the king's 
offers of pardop among the rebels^ which worked so strongly 
that numbers began to desert, and a whole detachment under 
Sir Andrew TroUope went over to* the king's camp in the 
night. This revolt was immediately followed by the flight of 
the duke and his two sons, the Earls of March and Rutland, 
with Warwick, Salisbury and other chiefe, leaving the rest to 
the mercy of the kiqg, who, ordering- a few executions for the 
sake of warning, granted a general pardon. The ill effects of 
these proceedings w^re severely felt : not only the castle but 
the town of Ludlow was ' ^ven up to rapine and plunder.^ 
The king's trpops seized every .article of value, and, if we may 
credit the authority of Hail, the Duchess qf York and her two 
sons, with the Puchess of Buckingham, were for a long time 
kept close prisoners in the casUew In the course of the war it 
came into the possession of Edward Duke of York, afterwards 
Edward the Fourth} who then resided at Wigmore. On his 

Q 3 accession 

* It waif called by tbem a staffe of jreede^ or glasse-huckler. 

Speed f \u 85t. 
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sooesiimi to the throne he tejpaired the castle, and made it thtf 
court of his son the Prince of Wales. That monarch graxsted 
the first charter of incorporation to the town of Ludlow, which 
had heen an ancient corporation by prescription. The charter 
bears date in the first year c^ his reign, and recites the grant to 
haire been made in consideration of the services which the 
ftlUiAd burgesses of the borough of Ludlow had done in aid of 
recovering the rights of the crown. On the death of Edward 
die Fourth,* the youthful prince, his son, was here proclaimed 
king, and shortly afterwards removed to London along with his 
brother, at the instigation of his uncle Gloucester, who had 
caused himself to be proclaimed protector, in order that he 
might the more securely effect the murderous usurpation ci 
the crown. 

After the close of that tyrant's short and turbulent reign, 
when the feuds of the kingdom were healed by the union of 
Henry the Seventh with a princess of the house of York, 
Ludlow castle agam became A rbyal residence. Arthur, the 
eldest son of that monarch, held here a court with great splen-> 
dour and magnificence after his nuptials with Katharine of 
Afragon, the fourth daughter of Ferdinand and IsabeUa. On 
this marriage, which had been negotiated during the course 
of seven years, Speed's words are ** the Lady Katherine being 
about eighteen years old,- and bom of so great, so noble, so 
victorious and virtuous parents, is with just majesty and sdem- 
mty openly married to Arthur Prince of Wales, aged about 
fifteen years, and eldest sonne to Henry the Seventh King of 
England and Elizabeth his wife. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, assisted with nineteen bishops and abbots mitred, joined 
their hands and performed all the other church rites upon that 
great day. The vulgar annals can tell you the splendour and 
glory thereof, in appareS, Jewells, pageants, banquets, guests, 
tfivdi other princely complements, the onely weighty business 
of many weaker braines. A grave lady, as some have written, 

was 
* Speed, p. 900. 
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was laid in bed between the bride and bridegrooia» to hinder 
actual consummation in regard of the prince's green estate of 
body ; but others alleadge many arguments to proTC that ma- 
trioioniall performance was betweene them, howcYer, herself 
(when that afterwards came in question) i^pealed to the con« 
science of King Henry the Eig^t (her second husband) if he 
found her not a maid. But Prince Arthur enjoyed his mar- 
riage a very short while, for in April following he died at 
Ludlow, being under sixteen years, being a prince in whose 
youth the lights pf all noble virtues did clearly begin to 
shine.*** According to the same historian the body of this 
lamented, young prince was buried in Worcester cathedraL 
There is a tradition that his bowels were deposited in the chan- 
cel of Ludlow church, and it is said that his heart inclosed in 
a leaden box has been found. This account, generally dis- 
credited, seems to derive a degree of probability from the 
following circumstance : on opening a grave in the chancel of 
Ludlow church, a number of years ago, a leaden box was 
discovered and sold by the grave-digger, to a plumber of the 
town. This affiiir coming to the knowledge of the then rector, 
the box was repurchased, and restored unopened to its former 
8ttuation.f Such means of preserving die remains of the illus- 
trious dead were in that age not unusuaL 

The most splendid^ era of Ludlow castle was the reign of 
Henry the Eighth and that of Elizabeth, during which the 
lords presidents of the marches held their courts there with 
much grandeur and solemnity, and a continual concourse of 
suitors was attracted to the town. One of the most eminent 
of these lords was Sir Henry Sidney, who appears to have 
made the castle his fkvourite residence ; and about the year 
1564', put it in a state of thorough repair, adding much to its 
elegance. He introduced many salutary regulations^ and ordi- 

Q 4 pances 

* Hist, of Gccftt Mtm, ^ 988. 
t Hodgei^s AccoodC of Ludlow Castle. 
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nances in the proceedings of the court, and devoted faimBdf t(» 
the exercise of his office with exemplary fidelity and zeal.' 
He died in the twenty-eighth year of his presidency at the 
bishop's palace in Worcester, A. D. 1586, and ^was conveyed 
thence to his house at Penshurst in Kent. But previous to 
this las bowels were, pursuant to his own request, buried in 
the deaufs chapel of Worcester cathedral, and his heart was 
taken to Ludlow and deposited jn the same tomb with his be* 
loved daughter Ambrosia, within the little oratory he had 
made in the church. A leaden urn, said to be the same which 
contained his heart, was some years ago in the possession of 
Edward Coleman, Esq. of Leominster ; it was about pix inches 
deep, and five inches in diameter at the top. The following 
inscription was upon it ; 

- HER LYTH THE HARTE OF 

SYR HENRYE SIDNY. L. P. * 

ANNO DOMINI 1586. 

A print of this urn is given in the Gentleman's Magazine* 
Vol. LXIV. p. 785. Interesting as such a memorial of that 
great man niay be, it is of less consequence to posterity than 
the virtuous example which his life afforded, and which was 
reflected with firesh lustre in the character of his son Sir Philip 
Sydney .^^A model of accomplished learning ' and a mirror of 
chivalry that extraordinary person, in the course of his 'brU- 
Kant;.life, attracted the admiration and esteem of the most emi- 
nenj; warriors, statesmen^ iuid scholars of his time. His end 
was as ))eroic as his career was glorious, and he lefl behind him 
a name which will be venerated by Englishmen as long as a 
portion of their national spirit exists. 

In 1616, the castle was honoured by a visit from Prince 
Charles, son of James the First, who there entered on his 
principality of Wales and Earldom of Chester with great pomp 
and magnificence^ it was next distinguished by the represen- 
tation 
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t&tion of the Masque of Comus in 1634, during the presi- 
dency of John Earl of Bridgewater. That exquisite efiiision 
of the youthful genius of Milton had its origin in a real inci- 
dent. When jthe earl entered on his official residence he was 
visited by a large assemblage of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry. His sons the Lord Brackley and Mr. Thomas Eger- 
ton, and his daughter the Lady Alice, being on their journey 

to attend their father*s state 
And new intrusted sceptre, 

were benighted in Hajrwood forest in Herefordshire, and the 
lady for k short time was lost. The adventure being related to 
their father on their arrival at the castle, Milton, at the re- 
quest of his friend Henr}'^ Lawes, who taught* music in the 
family, wrote the Masque. Lawes set it to music, and it was 
acted on Michaelmas night; the two brothers, the young 
lady,* and Lawes himself bearing each a part in the represen- 
tation. 

This poem, familiar to every English reader, has been al- 
lowed by the most competent judges, tp be one of the finest 
compositions of the kind in the English language, and will 
ever be held in peculiar estimation, as exhibiting the fair dawR 
of that genius which burst forth in full splendour in the divine 
poem of Paradise Lost. Its faults, however, called forth the ■ 
rigorous animadversion of Johnson, who, sparing of his praise 
and profuse of his censure on all the works of the poet, consi- 
dered this juvenile effusion without reference to tlie circum- 
stances under which it was written. For this reason his 

opinion 

• The Lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of the Earl of 
Carbeiy, who, at his seat called Golden Grove in Carmartbeosliire, afforded 
an asyhini to Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the usurpation. Among 
the doctor's sermons is one on her death^ in which her character is finely 
ponrtrayed. Her sister Lady Mary was given in marriage to Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. Cltalmer^s British Pofts, Vol. VII. p. «74. note. 
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opinion wiU lose its weight when compared' with the candid 
and libera] criticism of Warton. We must not, observes 
that judicious writer, read Comus with an eye to the stage, 
or with the expectation of dramatic propriety* Under thit 
restriction the absurdity of the spirit speaking to an audience 
in a solitary forest at midnight, and the want of reciprocation 
in the dialogue, are overlooked. Comus is a suite of speeches, 
not interesting by discrimination of character, not conveying a 
variety of incidents, nor gradually exciting curiosity, but per- 
petually attracting attention by sublime sentiments, by fanci- 
ful iniagery of the rfchest vein, by an exuberance of pictu- 
resque description, poetical allusion, and ornamental, expres- 
sion. While it widely departs from the grotesque anomalies 
of the mask now in fashion, it does not nearly ^proach to the 
natural constitution of a regular play. There is a chastity In 
the application and conduct of the machinery; and Sabrina 
is introduced with much address after the brothers had im- 
prudently suffered the enchantment to take eflPect. . This is 
the first instance in which the Old English Mask was in some 
degree reduced to the principles and form of a rational com- 
position ; yet still it could not but retain some of its arbi- 
trary peculiarities. The poet had here properly no more to do 
with the pathos of tragedy than with the character of comedy, 
nor can there be found any rule that should confine him to the 
usual modes of theatrical interlocution. 

To this eulogy may be added the praise of having dis- 
played the loveliness of virtue, and exposed the deformity of 
vice by a livdy and consistent allegory, and by a succession 
of just and moral sentiments enforced with all the enchant- 
ment of poetic eloquence. So well sustained is the tone of 
Milton's numbers throughout the piece, that to give a speci- 
men of its e^^ceUence any passage might be promiscuously 
taken.r 

The song, with which the benighted lady concludes her 
soliloquy, in order to make herself heard by her brothers, who 

are 
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«re ia search <^ her is most happilj introducedy aad has a 
wUdfy pleasing melody well adapted to its subject : 

Sweet echo ! Sweetest nymph that liv'st unseeu 

- 'Within thy airy^sheH, 
By slew meancler*A margent green; 
AmA in the ymkt embroideied vale. 
Where the love-leru aightingate 

Nightly to thee her sad song moiuoeth well ; 
Canst thou not tell me ^f a gentle pair. 
That Itkest thy Narcissus are? 
O, if thott have 
WA iSnem in some flowery cave, 
TcU mc bat wheie : 
Sweet qneenof par^, daughter of ti»e sphere! 
So raay'st thoa be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heaven*s harmonies. 

In the conduct of his ^eiMc, in the structure of his blan^ 
verse, and in certain pecufiaritks of Action, he closely copies 
Shakespeare. The following passage is a curious instance of 
the success with which he had studied his model : 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i' th* centre and enjoy brisht day : 
But he that hides a dark soul and foal thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

The conclusion of the Masque strongly evinces that the 
author never intended it for general representation, and that 
on the contrary he had no other view than to answer the par- 
ticular purpose for which, at the hint of hys friend, he under- 
took it. The scene changes from the magic palace of Comus 
to a view of the town and castle of Ludlow ; and one of the 
songs is addressed to the eari and his countess, congratulating 
them on the constancy of their children in the trials to which 
their virtues had been exposed. 

It is singular to remark that this composition met with a 
reception hiuch more ihvourable than the later and more ma- 
ture 
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ture works of Miiton, being represented by noble actors, on s 
stage and before an auditory equally noble. But Whatever 
honours accrued to the poet on this account, were in the 
lapse of a few ages to reflect on his patrons from the splendour 
of his name. The .pomp and pi^eantry, the princely magni- 
ficence that attended the court of the marches were soon to 
disappear, and the stillness of desolation was to succeed the 
bustle of festivity and merriment. This proud castle which 
once held dominion over a whole principality was to be 
abandoned to decay, to be spoiled of every memorial of its 
illustrious inhabitants, and to be left an awful monument of the 
mutability of human affairs. Yet even in this state it might 
still excite interest; though ruined it might be venerable, 
though solitary it could never be wholly deserted, and the tra- 
veller, who turned aside to view its ruins, would pause, ere he 
passed on, to do homage to the memory of the divine poet, who 
had hallowed them with his immortal strains : 

Here Milton sung. — What needs a greater spell 

To lure tbce stranger to theke fer-fam'd walls ? 
Tliough chromders 4)f other ages tell 

Tiiat princes od have graced fair Ludlow's halls. 
Their honours glide along oblivion's stream, 

And o'er, the wrecks a tide of ruin drives ; 
Faint and more faint the rays of glory beam 

That gild their course — the bard alone survives. 
And when the ntde unceasing shocks of time, 

In one vast heap shall whelm this loAy pile, 
Still shall bis genius, towe'ing and sublime, 

Triumphant o'er the spoils of grandeur smile ; 
Still in these haunts, true to a nation's tongue, 
Echo shall love to dwell, and say, here Milton sung.* 

To return from this digression to the history of the castle: 
during the civil wars in the reign of Charles the First it was 

for 

* It is but just that the reader shonld be apprized tiiat this sonnet is from 
the pen of my colleague. It was suggested during his late visit to this ve- 
nerable ruin, rendered classic by the muse of Milton. J. N. - 
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for some time kept as a garrison for the king. In the summer 
of 164?5, a force of near two thousand horse and foot, drawn 
together out of the garrisons of Ludlpw, Hereford, Worcester, 
and Monmouth, were by a less number of the parliament 
forces defeated near Ludlow.* The castle was .delivered up on 
the 9th of June in the following year. 

At the restoration, during the presidency of the Earl of Car- 
bery, the celebrated Butler, who was made secretary to that 
nobleman, wrote in one of the towers of this castle a part of 
bis incomparable Hudibras. It was about this period that 
he married Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewoman of good family, and 
he seems to hkve enjoyed in his retreat a life of comfort 
though not of affluence, and to have had leisure to revise 
and correct his work. In 1663, the first part containing three 
cantos was published, and in. the year following the second 
part appeare^l. Its success drew him forth into the public 
world, sure of praise and full of hopes of emolument. But 
fame, observes his biographer, was his only reward. His poem 
was universally admired ; the king quoted, the courtiers studied, 
and the royalists applauded it, but the author was the dupe of 
promises which were trifled with and forgotten ; in the midst 
of disappointment and neglect he published the third part in an 
unfinished state, and in 1680 he died in indigence. 

After the dissolution of the court of the n^arches, and the 
consequent abolition of the office of Lord President, in the 
first year of William and Mary, the castle being no longer 
guarded even by a steward, gradually fell to decay, and was 
despoiled of its curious and valuable ornaments. Its royal apart- 
ments, halls, and state-rooms, were stripped and plundered^ 
every thing moveable became the property of such of the inha- 
bitants of the town as chose to carry it away. The progressive 
stages of ruin to which this noble edifice was doomed, may be 
distinguished in tlie accounts of travellers who visited it at va- 
rious periods. In the account prefixed to Buck's antiquities, 

published 
* Sir E. Walker's Historical Diicour*e«, foL p. 129. 
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published m ITT^, it is obsenred, that many of the rcijral apart- 
ments were yet entire, and the sword, with the velvet hangii^ty 
was still preserved. An extract fr<Hn the tour through Great 
Britain, quoted by Grose as a just and accurate account of the 
oastle, represents the chapel as having abundance of coats of 
arms upon the pannels, and the hall as decohited widi the same 
ornaments, together with lances, spears, firelocks, and old ar- 
mour. Dr. Todd, in his learned edition of Comus, says, ** a 
gentleman* who visited the castle in 1768 has acquamted me 
that the floors of the great council chamber were then pretty 
entire, as was the staircase. The covered steps leading to the 
chapel were remaining, but the covering of the chapel was 
fallen; yet the arms of some of the lords presidents were visiUe. 
. In the great council chamber was inscribed on the wall a sen- 
tence from 1 Sam. chap. xii. ver. S; all of which are now wholly 
gone. The person who shewed this gentleman the castle in- 
formed him that, aocordmg to tradition, the masque of Comus 
was performed in the council chamber.*' 

Of the barbarous manner in which this anciMit fabric was 
stripped of its honours some idea may be formed, when it is 
known that many of the paonels, bearing the arms of the lords 
presidents, were converted into wainscoting for a public house 
in the town, the owner of which enriched himself with the sale 
of materials plundered from the castle, f Afler enduring this 

and 

* John DovastoD, Esq. of the narsery, near Oswestry, to whose revered 
memory we shall have elsewhere in this work an opportunity of doiDg ho« 
mage. Besides an accomit of Lodlow town and castle, from the most eu'lf 
times to the first year of William and Mary, copied from a maanscript of Ae 
Rev. Richard Podmore, A. B. carefully collected from anthentie soaices, 
this gentleman preserved a volume of original Ludlow state papers, relating 
to the marches of Wales, for a period commencing Sep. 15, 1586, and end- 
ing July iS4, in the ninth year of Cliarles the Second. To his son, John F. 
M. Dovaston, Esq. we are happy to express our grateful obligations, as well 
finr an inspection of these curious manoscripts, as for the valnabie tnforma- 
tion he has kindly and liberally'given us relative to various parts of the county. 

t Hodges's History of Ladlow Castle, 3t. 
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and similar devastations, it has long ^remained a total and abso- 
lute ruiQi still interesting by the mutilated features of its former 
grandeur, and by the beauty of its site. Its walls are of great 
height and thickness, fortified with round and square towers at 
irregular distances. On one side it is partly circumscribed by 
a deep ditch, cut out of the rock, and on the other it is bounded 
by an almost inaccessible steep, overlooking the vale of Corve. 
It evidently consisted of two separate parts: the castle, properly 
speaking, in which were the palace and lodgings; and the green, 
or outwork, which Dr. Stukely supposes to have been called the 
barbican. The green takes in a large compass of ground, in 
which were Uie court of judicature and records, the stables and 
other offices, and the garden and bowling green. Over several 
of the stable doors remam the arms of Queen Elizabeth and of 
the Earl of Pembroke. Over the inner gate of the castle are 
the arms of the Sidney family, with the following inscription, 
still legible: 

hominibus ivgratis loquimini 

Lapides. Anno regni Regin^ 

Elizabeths 23. The 28 year 

COPLET OF THE PRESIDENCY 

OF Sir Henri Sidney knight 

of the most noble order of the 

Garter et c. 1581. 

Of the chapel, a circular building in the ini^er court is all 
that now remains. The only inhabited part of these extensive ^ 
ruins is Mortimer's Tower, which is occi^ied by a 'mechanic. 
The groiand adjoining the side next the town is converted into 
a fives court. Round the castle^ along the sides of the emi- 
nence, are public walks, shaded with trees, which were laid 
out in 1772, through the munificence of the Countess o£ Powis. 
From these walks a magnificent variety of project presents 
i^elf. — The c^iening toward the north displays the windiogs of 
the Teme, the maoijon of Oakley Park, half hid by trees, and is 

terminated 
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terminated with a bold outline, formed by the Clee hiUs, the Caser 
CaradoCy and other hills near Stretton. The more confined 
view toward the west exhibits a bold eminence, partly clothed 
with woody the rocks of Whiteclifie, with the rapid stream a^ 
their base, and, in short, a full union of those features in rural 
scenery which constitute the picturesque. The loveliness of 
nature is here heightened by contrast with the venerable grey 
towers of the castle, and the effect of the whole is calculated at 
once to awaken the enthusiasm of fancy, and to diffuse the calm 
of conteniplation. 

The Church 6f LudlotOy though it never was strictly speaking 
collegiate^ possessed a chantry of ten priests, maintained by the 
rich gild of St. John^ who gave to its choral service the splen- 
dour of a cathedral. The church stands in the highest part of 
the town, and is a stately and very spacious structure in the 
form of a cross, with a lofty well adorned tower in the centre^ 
in which is a melodious peal of eight bells. The principal en-* 
trance from the town is by a large Jiexagonal porch, -over which 
is a room, inhabited by the sexton. The nave is divided from^ 
its ailes by six lofty pointed arches on each side, springing 
from light clustered pillars, each consisting of four taper shafts, 
with the intermediate spaces hollowed. Above them is a clere- 
story, with a range of heavy unpleasing windows. The great 
western winddw has been entirely despoiled of its muUioned 
tracery. The four great arches under the tower are remark- 
ably bold: beneath the eastern arch is the choral roodloft, the 
lower part of which is embellished with open carved work, but 
Upon it has been most improperly erected a modern gallery. 
On this stands a large and very fine toned organ, given by 
Henry Arthur, Earl of Powis, about sixty years ago. The 
choir is spacious, and is lighted by five lofty pointed windows 
on each side, and one of tnuch larger dimensions at the east 
end, which occupies the whole breadth and nearly the whole 
height of the choir. This great window is entirely filled with 
painted glass, though not of rich colouring, representing chiefly 

the 
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the legend of St. Laurence, the patron saint of the church* In 
the $ijdehWindow$ Ate also large remains of stained glass, princi-^ 
pally figures of saintsj; of richer colouring than that of the east* 
em windo'vtr. The oak stalls are still perfect, but some bar« 
barous hand has daubed them over with yellow paint. In the 
chancel are meiny fine monuments of the lords presidents of the 
council of Wales, held in the neighbourinj^ castle. On each 
side the choir is a thantry chapel; in that on the north are 
some very spleiidid remnants of painted glass, pourtraying the 
story of the ring presented by some pilgrims to Edward the 
Confessor, who brought it from beyond the sea, as a tok^n from 
St. 'John the Evangelist; which pilgrims, the legend recites, 
yrere men of Ludlow The whole of this noble parish church- 
is ceiled with fine oak, and embellished with carving. The ex* 
treme length, from west to east, is 228 feet, of which the nave 
is 90, the choir 78, and the area under the tower 92; breadth 
of nave and aisles, 73 feet; of choir, 22. Ludlow Church wa^ 
built in.the reigns of Henry the Seventh and Eighth, chiefly by 
the munificence of the Gild of St. John, of which the lords 
preisidents and neighbouring nobility and gentry were probably 
members. It has a character of plainness not usual in the ' 
larger churches of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Adjoining the churchyard is an almshouse for aged widows 
and widowers, founded by Mr. John Hosier, merchant, in 1486, 
and rebuilt by the corporation in 1758. To the west of the 
church is a range of building, with a court and gateway, called 
the College. • Nearly in the centre of the town, at the top of 
Broad Street, stands the cross, a handsome stone buildings the 
rootns over it are used as a public school. The market house 
is in the middle of Castle Street; its lower cohipartment is open, 
and serves as acorn market; the rooms above, supported by 
arched walls, are used for corpotation-meetings, balls, assem- 
blies, ^c. The Guildhall, used for quarter sessions, drc. is a 
eonlmodious modern building, situated iii Mill Street.— -In this 
i^treet is also the Grammar School, founded by Edward the' 
Vol. XIII. R Fourth 



Fourth': the modiem^ as well as the andent kuatgimges are Imtg^t 
there. The prison^ called Goajford's Tower, was erected in 
1764< o» Ihe site of a tower so named. The town was formeily 
sinrrounded hy a wa]l| parts of which may yet be seen in various 
places: of its seven gates, only one gateway now remains at ihm 
bottom of Broad Street. 

Lu^w is at present represented in pacliament by the R^t 
Hmi. Viscount Clive and H« Clive, Esq. It would be improper 
to take leave of the town without noticii^ the attention it has 
latdiy excited, as ^e residence chosen byigovemmentfor Lueiea 
Buonaparte, a prisoner of war. The circumstances which occa- 
sioned his fHght from Italy need not here be detailed; nor 
could any sketch of his life and character with propriety be 
given* One observation however we cannot siq>pre8s; Ludlow 
which has in former tones been honoured as a resort for crowned 
heads, should be ^t present the abode of a man who has at 
Ij^ast the merit of having repeatedly refused a crown,which was 
to be purchased by usurpaticm and held by tyranny. 

At a distance of rather more than two miles north-west of 
Ludlow is Oakeley Park, the seat of the venerable and benevo* 
lent Dowager Lady Clive.^ The grounds, naturally nH^antio 
and beautiful, are laid out with great laste and judgment; the 
remains of a fine forest of oaks, and the meanderings of the 
feme oontribttte greatly to enrich the scenery. The prospects 
in various directions are charming; one in particular towards 
the south-east, comprdiending the town and castle of Ludlovift, 
is mudi and deservedly celebrated. The mansiw, a great part 
of which is of modern construction, stands finely on the banl^. 
of the river; among the good pictures it contains, is a very larg(» 
one by Weeninx, the celebrated Dutch landscape painter, pur- 
chased by the late Lord Clive: it is considered a chef d^mvure 
of that artist. 

Immediatdy adjoining the domain is the village of Brom* 
viBLD, contaiaing" within its parish about ninety houses, and 50D 
inhabi t ant s: This place. is only remark{d[>Ie as containing the 

r^ociains 
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remains of iEl priorjr or cell of Benedictines, formerly belonging 
to the jibbe j of St. Peter, Gloucester. It is delightfully sifuated 
on the road leading to Shrewsbury, Its w^ls were washed by 
the ctear and pastoral river Teme. The ruins are now within 
the girounds of Oak^y Park; the flat pointed arch of the gate- 
housi^ is standing, with the western portion of the churcb 
patched up and made p<irochial'; the latter has been so muti- 
lated as not to deserte attention. 

Tanner says^ this was originaMy a allege, of prebends or secu- 
lar eanoAs, who in 1155 turned Benedictine Monks; and that 
It was Valued at 7B1. I9s. and granted, fifth Philip and Mary, to 
Charles Fox. 

■A little to the •north-east of BrOniQeld are the remains of 
Hop^ON CasTj^e, of which but yery few faistoricsd records exist. 
ft w^s taken during the civil wars in the reign of Charles the 
^rst, aild was afterwards nearly destroyed; most of the meii 
"Who composed the garrison were put to the sword, and gover- 
nor Saiiiuel Moor, E^q. was confined as a common prisiMier in 
Ludlow Castie, There exists a manuscript account in the hand 
writing of thii unfortunate governor, which details the mode of 
attadt and defence at the siege of the castle.* Camden men- 
tions Hoptdn Castle as having been given with New CastW, 
Shl^ton, and Coven^am, by Henry the Second to Walter de 
Clilibrd.f In die civil wars just mentioned, it belonged to Mr. 
Gallop, and waa gallantly defended for the Farhament; the 
siege lasted more than a fortnight. It is now the property qf 
Mrs. Beale, of Heath House in that neighbourhood; but is a 
miserable ruin, j: 

Near the village of Oneybury is Stoke Castle, improperly 
indeed called a castle, ^ but constituting a carious specimen of 
the castellated mansion of former days. It has dufiered a degra- 

R. 2 datio0 

* Price^s Lndlow Guide, p. 64. t Gough Catn. III. p. 4. 

t See Pearson's Select Views of the Antiquities of Shropshire, 1Q07. 

$ Mr. Owen^s Account of Shrewsbury, p. 477. not$. 
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dation not uncommon to places t)f ancient note; part of it being 
used as an out^house to an adjoining farm, and the rest suffered 
to fall to decay* - A gate-house constructed -of wooden frames 
work, with curious carvings, leads to the door of a large an4 
lofty hail, which is at present destitute of any remains of a fire- 
place; at the end of this part of the edifice is an. octagonal 
tower with winding stairs* The mansion is the property of 
Lord Craven who has great estates in this part of the country. . 
In a north-westerly direction near the village of Basford, oa 
the road to Bishop's Castle, is Walcot Park, whidi was the 
principal residence of Lord Clive before he became heir to the 
Powis estates, and received the title of Earl of Powis* The ad- 
• jacent hills are cloathed with full-grown woods and flourishing 
plantations; the park is very extensive, finely laid out and 
abundantly stocked with deer. On a gently rising emineice 
stands the mansion, which is built of brick, with stone comers 
and a doric portico in front. The approach to it is nobly em- 
bellished by lofty trees, and by a fine expanse of water on the^ 
right. Within the verge of the domain is a hill called Tangley, 
on which are vestiges of a British enicampment called Bury 
Ditches. The area of the camp is circular and of great extent^ 
defended by three deep trenches with high mounds or ramparts, 
which in some places have been planted with, firs, by order of 
the proprietor. These, as they grow up, tend to interrupt^ tho 
.continuity of the trenches, and to destroy the . character of the. 
place, a circumstance whiph every antiquary who viaits.it will 
doubtless regret* From this eminence a grand and varied scaiie 
presents itself: on one hand is seen Clun with its ruined castle 
situated in a dreary wild, bounded by bleak heights;. on the 
pther, the town of Bishop's Castle, with the interjacent valleyt 
displaying several gradations of culture and fertility. In other 
;par^ . the prospect is enlivened by occasional glimpses of rich 
pastoral landscape, rendered more delightful by contrast with 
the bold and naked hills that overlook them. Among other en- 
campments in this neighbourhp^d, ther^ i^ one between Furslow 

and 
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wblA Basford Oate; it takes in the whole compass of a hill called^ 
Borough Hilly* in form somewhat resembling a heart, and is 
fortified with a single fbss in some parts, and in others with a* 
double or treble area, according as the ground is more or less 
accessible; aild where there is the advantage of a precipice there 
is neidier ditch nor rampart: the foss is grown over with trees.- 
About three miles south of the Burtf Ditches is the Caer Cara- 
doc, designated by Camden as the scene of the contest between 
Caraetacos and Ostorius, td which we have elsewhere adverted.f 
If anj thing could add further probability to the conjecture 
there stated, it is the frequency of military posts in this hilly 
district, to m^hich the Britons appear to have fled to make a 
last stand against their invaders* 

Clubt, a small and neglected town, deriving its nanie from 
that of its river Colun or Clun, has little worthy of note except 
Its' castle, which has been for ages a ruin. It was built in the 
reign of Henry the Third by William Fitz-Alan, to one of 
whose ancestors the manor had devolved by marriage into the 
fiimily of Say. John the son of William, was captain»general 
of the forces commanding the Welsh marches, and this castle 
was in those turbulent times ^ strong hold for warriors, and a 
receptacle of their plunder. It remained in his line down to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the last earl died: by the 
marriage of Mary Fitz^-Alan with Philip Howard, tlie son of 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk, it became vested in that noble family. 
From them it passed to the Walcotts, and afterwards by pur- 
chase to Lord Clive, in whose family it continues. The Duke 
of Norfolk still retains the title of Baron of Clun, 

BISHOP'S CASTLE 

is so-called because the Bishops of Hereford had anciently 
a castle here, which was generally their country residence. 
This edifice Itas long been demolished: a part of its site, 
probably the ^keep, has been converted .into a bowling 
green. The town is irregularly built qn a declivity near 

R 3 the 
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tlie stitttm 6f the Clun^ and dontains few objecti td €±&tB 
ooribsily or interest. It u an ancient corporation, and aendft 
two members to parliament. Its present representatives we W. 
elite, Esq. and J. Robinson, Esq. This place gave birth t6 
Jeremiah Stephens a learned man and an industrknoi Writer? 
he was admitted prebendarj of Bi^leswade, in th<^ ooixniy of 
Lincoln, in considei^tion of the toistahce he rendered to 8k 
Henrj Spelman in the compilation of his first volume of the Eng^ 
lish comicil^. The learned antiqualy thus ackn<»wled^a the oUi- 
gation: ^* Our loving friend, Jeremy Stephens, a man bomfbf 
the public good, by whose assistance this Ibrst t6hie comes mxtf 
and on whom the hope of the re6t is fbundedi'' * His published 
works consist of, ** Notes' on St. C3rprian df the Unily of tizd 
Church, and the Good of Patience,'' Lond. 1630 and 16S3; 
*^ An apology for the ancient right and power of Bisheps to lit 
and vote in parliament," Lond. 1660; ** St. Gregory*^ Pastoral^*' 
Lond. 1629. His unpubl^hed writings are, ** A trdiCtnte of tihe 
English laws;" ** A comparison between the Belgic, Bohenuani 
tod Scotch covenants;" ** Of the principles and pfa'dae^ of 
the Presbyterians," &c. He died at Wotton, in 1664. 

Chibbury, is a pleasant village, sitniated in a fine ahd fbrlfla 
vale on the borderi of Montgomeryshire. It had fonnisrly a 
castle, said to have been built by Ethelfleda, qu^^ of the Met* 
cians. It» ancient consequence is denoted by its having given 
name to the hundred. The chief architectural imtiquity be- 
longing to it are the remains of a priory of Austin canonsL 
The nave of the church forms the present parish <^urch; the 
choir and tTBosept are totally destroyed; at t^e west end is a 
strong and handsome square tower, with eight short pinnacles 
and an open-worked battlement; the church has on each side 
the nave six pointed arches on plain round pillars'; the dere- 
story is demolished, and the roof is now of modem plfiBler* 
Tliis church was about sixteen years ago very handsomely fitted 
np with oak wnnacot seats. A fine old deep toned priory beO 
remained tiil lately, and was used far ringing ti^ curfew; it 

was 

* Spelman, Pref. Elig. ooondlf . 



wite cracSced dxmt five [fears ages ^ ^^ me^ with that of 
tiiiee other small bells, now composes a new peid of she. A 
handsom/e pointed arch north of the church, and some walk 
are die only remains of the priory. The tithes <yf this esctenstve 
parish were |^nted by Queen Mizabeth to the grammar schocil 
of Shrewsbury, founded by h^ brother Edward the Sixth. 

Chirbury is principally noted as having given a title ci ho- 
nour to the celebrated Edward Lord Herbeit, whose learning and 
<^valry rendered him admired in every civilised naCKsn in the 
world. As, however, this eictraordinary man was not a native 
t)f this county, but of Montgomery, any particular biographical 
account of him in this |^ace would be contrary to our plaii. 
Granger speaks of his lorddnp as standing in the tot ranks of 
the public ministers, historians, and philosophers of his age. It 
is hard to say, contmues this biographical historian, "(Whether his 
fierspn, his understanding, or his courage, was the most OKtran 
ordinary. But the same man was wise and capricioms; recU^essed 
wrongs and quarrelled for punctilios; hated bigotry and wte him- 
self a bigot to philosq)hy. He exposed himself to such dangeis 
as other men of courage would have carefully declined ; and caUed 
in question the fundamentals of a religion which none had the hatdl- 
ness to dispute besides himself. * This account of the Baron df 
Chirbury reminjcls one of the character given of the artful and sar- 
castic unbeliever Voltaire, by his royal friend Frederick the GFreaft 
of Prussia: Voltaire is denominated by this monarch ** a moralist 
destitute of morality,'' though it would be obviously unjust to the 
laiemory of the noble baron to represent him as holding, from 
similar motives, the same principles and harbouring the same 
dark and dangerous dispositions as those cherished by the hoary« 
headed author of the Political Dictionary. One incident in the 
life of this extraordinary man we may be allowed to mention, 
as an instance of uncommon superstition or credulity, in one 
who seemed desirous to be accounted the first to break asunder 
^ R4 the 

* Granger's Biognq[iliical History of England, Vol. 11. pp. 145, 146. 
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the shackles o£ education and irrational prepossessionfi in affior^ 
of moral and religious enquiry. Lord Herbert was author of 
several learned and ingenious works, .one of which, entitled 
De VeritaiCf he regarded as his favourite work* This book, 
though it had been approved of by.some very learned men, who 
had seen it in manuscript T among whom is mentioned the cele- 
brated Grotius) the author had some s.cruples of mind about 
the propriety of publishing, and to satisfy himself on this head, 
he thought proper to make application to heaven for a sign* 
His lordship thus relates this most singulai; affair;-^- 

^* Being thus doubtful, in my chamber, one fair day in the 
summer, my casement being open towards the south, the sun 
shining clear, and no wind stirring, I took my book * De Veri- 
tate' in my hand, and kneeling on my knees devoutly said these 
words: ^ O Thou eternal God, author of the light which now 
shines upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, I do be- 
seech Thee of Thy infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request 
than a sinner ought to make; I am not satisfied enough whether 
I shall publish this work ' De Veritate;' if it be for Thy glory, 
I beseech Thee give me some sign from heaven; if not, I shall 
suppress it.' I had no sooner," continues the baron, ** spoken 
these words, but a loud, though yet gentle noise, came from 
heaven, (for it was like nothing on earth) which did so comfort 
and chear me, that I took my petition as granted, and that I had 
the sign I demanded; whereupon also I resolved to print my 
book: this (how strange soever it may seem) I protest before 
the eternal God, is true, neither am I in any way superstitiously 
deceived herein, since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but 
in the serenest sky that ever I saw, being without all cloud, did, 
to my thinking, see the place from whence it came. And now 
I sent my book to be printed at Paris, at my own costs and 
charges."* 
. We have not room to remark at much length on this odd 

adventure 

• See Lelaad's View of the Delsttcal writers, Vol. I. p^ 27, and Life- of 
iiord Herbert, pp. 170, 171. 



ad^isture. Few people will read tiie account without being 
convinced of the author's sincerity and candour; but fewer still 
will rise from the relation with any sort of persuasion of the 
resdity^f this supposed divine interference in regard to the pub-* 
Hcation of De Veritate* His lord^ip is usually, and perhaps 
properly, ranked among the deists; but charges of this kind 
ihould always be received with great caution ; it beii^, in our 
opinion, somewhat difficult to convict any writer, besides those 
who honestly avow or sneeringly insinuate it, of /dxsolute infi- 
delity, especially when it is considered, as we think it oughts 
that reason and revelation are not in reality so greatly discor- 
dant as some christians seem inclined to maintain. Of one fact 
we are certain, that many authors, no way unfnendly to the 
truths of Christianity, have been stigmatized as infidels, merely* 
because they have not chanced to express their views of religion 
in the established phraseology of the day* 

Cause C astle,» near the village oi Westbury, in the hundred 
of Ford, is supposed to have beeii erected by Roger Corbett^' 
who held of Earl Roger de Montgomery a tract of land in thk 
quarter conslstiiig of thirty-nine manors or hamlets. It is con- 
jectured that he gave the above name to this his capital seat in 
allusion to a castle in the Pays de Caux in Normandy* As he 
or his son probably took sides with Robert de Beleaoie in his 
rebellion, the castle is supposed to have been forfeited to Henry 
the First, who gave it to Paris Fitz-John, from whom it was 
taken by the Welsh. It was restored to the original lords, and 
in the first, of King John a weekly market was obtained for it 
at the instance of Robert Corbett. Its proximity to the Welsh 
frontier rendered its tenure uncertain, and we find tliat it was 
again seized by the Welsh, and restored by Henry the Third*. 
In the reign of Edward the Third, the male line of the family 
becoming extinct, the castle was transferred by marriage of a 
daughter of the house, to the StafFords Earls, of Stafford, on the 
execution of the last of whom, Edward Duke of Buckingham, it- 
was forfeited to the prown, but was restored to his 'son Edward. 

It' 



It was aliefa&ted in the reign of ElizabeUi to Robert fifreonftf 
from whom it has descended to Lord Viscount Wejpmouth** 

The site of this castle is perhaps one of the most loftj md 
oommandiog in the whole range of the Sali^ian frontien It is 
an insulated ridge^ rising abruptly from a deep ravine on one 
ade, and sloping towards a vast valley, bounded by the Stiper* 
stones on the other. The keep mount is singularly steep and 
towering; it must have be asooaded by steps or by a winding 
path, but no. traces of either at present remain; part of a w6ll 
is still distinguishable; the castle itself is in a state of the merest 
foin; it has apparently been stript of all its dressed stone* as the 
fragments of the edifice diat are here and there left standing 
eonsist of the rude materials used &>r filling up the interior of 
the thick walls. Parts of one of the entrance-gateways, evi- 
dently of a moce recent date than the original castle, are still to 
be discerned. 

.' WinningtoQ» a small village near the Welsh border, in the 
paridi of Alberbury , deserves to be enumerated among the places 
of note in Shropshire; not because it contains ,any rich remains 
of ancienl architecture, or exhibits any vestiges of feudal grani- 
deU?, or has been signalized in history as the scene of W^r and 
bloodshed, but because it is the birth place of that proverb for 
longevity, Thomas Pair* He was bom in the reign of Edward 
Ae Fourth, in 1483, and iHed in ^t of Charles the First, in 
1635, having lived one hundred and fifty two years, nine months, 
and some days. There is scarcely to he found a p^od more 
eventful in English history, or cme which an historian intefct on 
marking the changes of society through a lapse of time would 
sooner choose to live in. The dose of the civil n^ars of York 
and Lancaster, the usurpation of Richard the Third, the batlle 
of Bosworth, the quiet reign of Henry the Seventh, the rejection 
of the papal supremacy, the rise^ progress and establishment <^ 
the protestimt religion, the unha{^y persecutions which were 
exertised on both sides, the long and glorious rei^ of Ehzabetht 

the 
* Gongh'a Camden, III. St. 
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t}ie pfotperous sMh of Uke ksigdom vnder JaniBB iM Tirtt,^did 
daring the first years of .the succeedlft^ monarch, ti» gradual 
£fdnu)cemeht of leamng^ and die sue^e^tion of ioianient men 
who floutifihed durii% ^be ]^riod^ form a Varied series df the 
itibst mtbre^i^ isubjeetis Uiat can engage the altentioii of k phi* 
losophen Such was the life-tanfie of Oid Parrr^^ perfi^ eoii- 
t;ra£t to what may be called his iife» wfakh glided a#ay m tit^ 
*^ noiseless tenouP' of remote add hmable obscurity. The few. 
facta that are reooMed ontim, during the nflturid term of human 
^acistende, exBibit nothing rfemarb^le; it was only when ho 
exceeded that term that he became an object of curiosityk IIis> 
father, it is sa!id. Was an husbandman, and sent hiih, ntiht ago 
df seyehteen,:to a nei^M[)Ottrmg &rlner, wkh wiiom he Hred tffi 
tliie year 1518. Hfe hdd hi^^ fitfOerV fihrm liixty^ree year6, 
and, at the end of tihe third lease, took a* fonrtik for life. ^ By his 
Wife Jahe he had a son and n daughter who liKed youn^.' At 
the age of one himdred (kbA twerity-^two hie : married w W«lsb 
^dnw, and three ^eafs afterwards* .h^.did pehanoe in the pa<v 
rish church of Alberbury, for an amoiir with a fair dainsfel of 
the name of Oltherine MSioh, wIm^ fiMatied' a child on Him; 

The fame of his uncommonly vigdrods old age was tery 
widely diffused, and at len^ readhsflthife ears of the fiafrliisf. 
Arundel during one of his visits to his man6rs iii Shropildre. 
This nobleman, anxious to gratify King Charios with the sight- 
of the oldest man in his dominions, ordered Old. P&rr to be ccm*. 
veyed by easy stages to London.f The account of his journey, 
given by Taylor the water ^oet, fllnstf ates^ in some degree, the 
character of the times, while it i^ews strongly the thoughtless- 
ness, not to say cruelty, of the undertaking. ** His lordship 
commanded that a litter and two horses (for the more easy ciur- 
riage of a man so enfeebled and worn with age) should be pro- 
vided 

* Or, according to- ether aceoonts, ,at the age of one hmdisd and iive. 
See the Life of Thomas Parr, by Taylor, the water poet. HarL Misc. Vol. 
IV. 8V0. Edit. 1810. 

t Harl. Misc. «t sup. 
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vided for hfm; also that a daughter-in-IitW ofHIs, named lAicy^ 
(an old yroman^) should likewise attend him, and have a horse 
for her own riding with him; and to cheer up the old man, and 
make him merry, there was an antic«&fced fellow, caUed Jack, 
or John the Fool, with a high and mighty no-beard, > that had 
abo a horse for his carriage/' This cavalcade, in its progress 
through the country to the metropolis, attracted great crowds, 
^ that it was sometimes scarcely possible for the earPs servants' 
who conducted it, to prevent the old man from being stifled. 
The journey was at length finished, and the blind and decrepid 
patriarch was introduced to the presence of the king, who ii^ 
reported to have said to him, ** You have lived longer than 
other men; what hate<'you done more than other men?" Old 
Parr mentioned his affiur with Catherine Milton. ** Fie, old 
man^" said the king, ^ can you remember nothing but your 
vices?" Th^ change of living entirely ruined his health, and 
in aix weeks after fais arrival in London he died. By the testi-' 
mony of medical men who examined his body it appears that if 
he had been suf&ried to remain in his former situation and to 
continue his form^' habits, he might have lived much longer. 

« 

His fate was like that of a venerable oak, tranplanted from the 
aoil and cUme in which it had flourished for ages. 

Allowing for the rude quaintness of diction peculiar to his 
wrttmgs, the water poet has drawn a striking picture of this Sa^ 

lopian Methuselah. — 

• . • • • ■ 

His. Iiai1» their strength have left. 
His teethidl gone bat one, hissight bereft, 
. His sinews shrunk, Ins blood.most chili and coldi 
Small solace, imperfections manifold : 
Yet did his spirits possess his mortal trunk, 
Nor were his seases in his rnins shrunk : 
But that, with hearing quick, and stomach good, 
He'd feed well, sleep well, well digest bis food. 
He would speak heartilyy laugh and be merry, 
TMA ale^ and now and then a cnp of sheny ; 

Lov*f1 



-XK)ifd company and imderstanding talky 
And^ on both sides held up, woald sometimes walk; 
And though old age his face with wrinkles fill. 
He hath been handsome, and was comely still ; 
Well fac'd, and tlioiigh his beard not oft corrected, 
Yet neat it grew, not like a beard neglected; 
From head toheel his body had all over 
A quickset, thickset, natural hairy cover.* 
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His long uninterrupted state of health was owing to the na- 
tive vigour of his constitution, improved by hardy and laborious 
exercise, by simplicity of diet, by moderation in social en-, 
joyments, and in no small degree to the pure and salubrious air 
of thjB Welsh border of Salop, 



OSWESTRY 

was sometimeB called Os^ter, Osestry, and Osmld-stre. The 
Welsh called it Croes Oswallt (Oswald's Cross) on account 
of Oswald, King of Northumberland^ being ..slain there by 
Penda, King of Mercia, Anno Christ! 642, and his body in 
derision nailed to a i:ross. The Saxons called this town Mae* 
serfieid, or Macerfelth, derived of mocer ^n* acorn, and^//Aa 
field. The Qritons called this town of old Tre evesan-gluddin, 
in Urbero, Tre Kadari, or the town of great oaks* The seal of 
this, town, cut in brass, is King Oswald sitting in his robes on a 
chair, holding a sword in his right hand and an oak branch in 
his left» with the words around " De Oswaldestre sigiUum com- 
piune.^' Oswald . was son of Adelfrld the Seventh^ King of 
Jb^orthumberland, whpse brother's name w^ Oswy. These 
young princes were driven out of the kingdom of their father 
by Cadwallan, who had been before beat out of Wales by £d- 
wyn. Oswald, after seventeen years exile in Scotland, was 
sjpestored to his kingdom by the death and overthrow of Cad«- 

wallan, 

* *^ The old, old, very old man, or the a^e and loqg life of lipomas Parr, 
>y John T^^Wr." Harl. Miac. at «ip. 
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walUmi Anno 634. Oswald, during hk exUe in Secllandy war 
baptized into the Christian religion, and brought Aidhan (or 
Aidan) Fjmnan and Dimma, who were monks, from Scotland, 
and were first settled there by St. Columbanus (or CoUymdlle) 
who built a monastery there. Aidan was a bishop and preadheA 
Christianity to the English, ttid because he was defective in 
q^eaking English, Ejng Oswi^d exj^ained the meaning to the 
people, OswfJd's goodness caused Aidan to pray that his arm 
might never fiul, but ever be supplied by God's assistance, 
which gave occasion to monkish writers (and Bede among them) 
to set forth that his arm never rotted in the grave.* Near to 
Oswestry, in a field called Cae Naef (Heaven's Field) are the 
ruins of a chapel founded by King Oswald over a well, whence 
.fiows a singularly fine spring of water, which well is yet called 
Fynnon y Capel Oswalt. These lands were given by R3meru8, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, to the monks of Shrewsbury, who demo- 
Ilfllied the chapd. Bede reports this place to have been Sunous 
for miracles, and the Christians of that age held it to be 
most holy. In honour of St. Oswald they built a monas^ 
tery in the Cae Capel Oswalt, not &v from the present ohuroli- 
yard^ where, not many years ago, were to be seen parts of tbe- 
ruins of die cloisters. Oswestry, after the death of Oswald, 
was caifed Tre-fesen, the Saxon name Maserfield became ob- 
solete. Since then it has been called Tre-fred (Meredith's 
Town) and Album Monasterium; but that of Tre-fred only 
continued during tiie time that Meredith a Blethin was Prince 
pf Powys and lord of the town ; for the hundred of Oswestry 
was called the hundred of Meredith's town; and the name of 
Oswaldstre and Oswestry have since then been near 1000 years 
continued. 

HAn Dinas, mentioned by Camden, is a quarter of a mOe 
north east of Oswestry: it was formerly called by the WelA 
Lys Ograa, or Caer Ogran, that is Ogran's Palftce, or Ogran^ 

strong 

* His arm was enthrined in silver, and kept at St. Petei^s Church, st 
Bebba, now Bamborrow; his body was buried at Bradney, in lincofaiihire. 
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utrong place* It is now called Old Fort (and by vulgar comip* 
tion Old Port) and is a natural bank^ having a sudden aseeat 
cm all sadesy with a deep triple entrenc}unent on the top and 
sides. The cpi^mon people of Osweskry having a groundlesa 
motion that the ancient town stood here, call it Old Oswestry; 
but this arises probably from its nnne Hdn Dinas, old camp or 
^y. Tradition says that this Ogran was father to Gwenhwyfar^ 
the wife of King Arthur, who lies Iraried with him at Glaston^ 
bury Abbey* Madoc ap Meredith built a castle at Oswestry, 
which was called by hi6i Tpwer Fradock, 114*9, about the fourth 
•f Stephen, Owen Grwerydd then being Prince of Noith Wales. 
The town was waUed round, and had the four gates buOt by 
one of the Fitz- Allans. Though it is said that it was walled in 
the time of Edward the First, and that the gate called the New 
Gate was built in Edward the Second's time, 970>^thi8 gate was 
erected in the time of the Saxons* for in the front of the gate, 
over the archway, was carved in stone a horse, which was the 
anm or ensign of the Saxons. This gate and Beatrice Gate were 
more modem and handsomer than the Willow Gate, or Black 
Gate, the latter of which was so low in the arch* that loads could 
scarce go under; having been rendered so by several pavemaoits 
bemg put one over the other to repair the street, and make a 
vent for the water, whidi made the passage through It bad. 
Beatrice Gate, it is said, was built by one Bettridge, who was 
dlaughter to Simon Lord Mont&rd (H^ry the Second) and 
wifiB to Hugh defieUoe, fifUi Earl of Chester. This lady, tnu 
vetting that way, fell in labour and was delivered of a son^ 
Randolph,. Earl of Chester and Lincohi, who was sumamed 
BlandeviUe, because he was born in Powys called Album Mo- 
nasterium. Others say that this gate was built by Beatrice^ 
daughter to John, King of Portugal^ who was married to Tho- 
mas, Earl of. Arundel and SiuVey^ in 1405, in the presence of 
Henry the Fourth of England.-^ All these gates were takmi 
down about the year 1769. 
Henry the Second,, on his marching against the Welsh over 

Berwin 
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Berwin mottntainfi, lay at Oswestry; and a great number of hk 
men being sent out from thence to try the passage tiirough the 
river Cyri<^, in going through a wood of birdi^ at the farther 
end of Selattin Hill, opposite to Crogen Castle {now Chirk 
C^tle) the Welsh fell upon them in the wood^ and slew most 
of them. There their graves are still to be seen ; and the place 
is thence called Adwy yr Beden, the Passage of the Birches^ 
though some call it Adwy yr Bedhan, the Passage of tlie Graves. 
Henry was afterwards defeated by the Welsh on Berwin moun- 
tains. In 1212y King John came-to Oswestry, which was 
then in the possession of the Fitz-AIans, and burnt the town 
and'castle to the ground; then with his nobles and army he en- 
tered Wales, but did nothing but plunder. It was also burnt 
1233, by Llewellin, of North Wales, called Leolinu^ Magnus. 

Oswestry has extended on all sides considerably beyond the 
boundary of the ancient wall, and is yearly continuing^ to ex* 
tend, particularly on the Eng^iish side. Of the castle but a few 
fragments remain, but those of prodigious strength on a very 
hi^ artificial mount, on* the west side of the town: this mount 
commands a very rich and extensive view of Shropshire and 
some of the adjacent counties. This flourishing little town has 
last year (1810) been very much improved by an act for 
widening, paving, and lighting the streets. It stands just in 
Shropshire, on the very border of the British frontier. The 
country for several miles round it is delightfully varied with 
hills, vales* wood, and water, and abounds in rich scenery: the 
prospect on the Montgomery mde is terminated abruptly by t)ie 
august ridge of the prominent mountains of Breidden. 

Above Oswestry, on the Welsh side, is Hayes, a very an- 
cient stone house, built in the form of a cross, and lately sur« 
rounded with very thick and large wood. The front windowa 
contained stained glass, very ancient and curious. Thb pbwe 
is chiefly remarkable for having been the seat of the late 
llichard Hill Waring, Esq. barrister at law, and recorder of 
Oswestry; a man highly eminent for his classical and scientific 

learning: 



learning: he. had made the grand tour of Eiirbpe^ mi gpent 8 
long and ' laborious lif^ mtlte pursuit of knowledge. .His' sin- 
gularity of manners and' dress (though clesin and neat to ah 
uncommon degree) aiid his attention to economy, oocttsioncidl 
the babbling and the ignorant to .form strange opinions ;of him ^ 
nay, some have even' dared to stigniatize him With {he horrible 
appellation of avaricious; but since his death a very 'different 
opinion has prevailed, and it has been clearly seen that his 
abundant riches could not have been held by a worthier pos*^ 
sessor. He maintained -a regular and uninterrupted corre* 
spondence, for nearly fiftj years, with the late John Dbvaston/ 
Esq.'of West Felton, where a very large collection of his letters' 
is still preserved, on natural history, philosophy, aiid antiqui- 
ties* Boteny was one of his iavourite pursuits, and many of 
the rare plants found about Oswestry are stragglers from the 
Hayes, which passing botanists have set down as indigenous. 

In the southern vicinity of Oswestry is Aston Park, a nbble 
domain, die natural beauties of which have received greaiim^ 
provement from the taste and judgment of its highly respected' 
owner, W.'LIbyd, Esq. llie mansion belonging to it is'sur** 
passed by few in elegance. Near the village of iWssT Feltok^ 
in its neighbourhood,, is the elegant villa of * J^vF. M.' Do- 
vaston, Esq. called the Nursery. ' To i&e greiat and esti^ 
ttiable qoalitieb which adorn the mind and' heart! of this gentle-' 
man; to his high genius, his lively fancy, and hi^ ardent benevo-' 
fence, were we to obey the grateful impulse of our feelings, we 
wdirfd pbiir ibrtji an ample' eulogy; yetpei^haps none more pro-' 
per can at pi^esent be gK'en, than to say that he has inheinied hts' 
Other's virt^e^. John Dovaston, Esq. who died March' SI, 
I^OB, at the age of sixty-eight, wae a gentleman of learnings 
Sbience, and ingenuity. He was bom in 1740) of humble,' 
dMugh ree^Gtable paretite, vHio lived on their siitell estate a>^ 
W^st'FeltOD. • He wtiS. taught to read by an old woman in tho^ 
vftlftgii, •amd'that was the wb^Ie of his eduerition;. ewry c^ki 
aei|uhpement, which he ^fbet<waf0s possessed^ias^ etiiine^ttt'W* 

yoi^.;XIII, S degree, 
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degree^ w» fBotktfy Us own. He wai die eliest of aereil 
children^ all of whom fae bnraght up to respectable prrfes* 
stom^ who ml^t odierwise have dnidged in servitude. From 
Ws SoAiac he receiyed kts Utile estate^ almost swallowed up bjr 
m o rt g ag es Imd incnmlMrattces, which he redeemed it a veiy 
earfy period of life by two voyages to the West Indies, and 
afterwards consideraUy increased by prudence and industry. 
Though he lefb scarcely any science untouched, his turn of 
mind was principdly dircicted to antiquities, natimd philoKopbyt 
musie, medumios, and i^antiBg. Of the first fae has .left « 
large colleokton of manuscr^ts; htstoiical observations rdBtia^ 
to Shropshire and the Wdsh borders; on Druidical rdiquea^ 
and Stonehmge; tracing many traditional viilgar arors&om 
fte remote ages of superstition. In mechanics he left a 
set of philosophtcal and musical instruments made by his own 
hands* among which are a large reflecting tdescope, a solar 
and hieemal nucroscope, and a fine organ, on a new principle; 
an electrical machine, on the plan of Dr. Franklin; and juA 
before his death he projected an orrery to shew the satellites 
on anew mediod. In planting, he has doihed the coui^ry 
round him with forest and fruit trees, all raised and:grafted 
widi his own hands; and his little i^Ia (which, from his fond- 
ness for planting, he oaUed ^* The Nursery*') is bud out wtA 
much taste and rural elegance. He was well vemed in tht 
Hebrew,. Anglo-SaiCon,^ British, and Latin tongues, and ha4 
some knowle^e of the Crr^k. Jiis reading was very extensiv^t 
and his application intense* To the very last ilay of his lift he 
constantly rose at five^every morning. ' Though be lived to a fidr 
2^gep it was the opinion of the neighbouring medicid ipeUi that his 
excessive and laborious industry of body and mind brought on 
his decay (Hrematurely. He never iq[>peared as an authcHr; .btrt. 
we iMWe been informed by his son* that though he ordered that 
noiie of his works be published, hia library and colle^on should 
idwaya be open to the inspection of the curious^ as it waa 
dariag his life^ and 4liat mtj ii^nnati^ from his. raanu- 
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hfA9 8t€iki«*fjt9» nd every iilwe vtry Mbjfd to Unit d^ 
a<MJid«gts from "vrUdi the Birdies hive ehrqrt heoi feamkaMkf 

AmoAg the ifpcfts of ground, which ktve been Ibtoed vp, 
dieft ere fear under die wood, whioh hftfe been reked womt 
fiwt No#, m those ^nNs ere quite et die tap ef the wetf- 
throw, they could not be pressed tj^ywards by the weigfatef Ae 
lower ground. Besides, large chasms being befeve end behind 
-Asm, it i^annot be conceived, how diey could hsve been wised 
by pressure ; as it is impossible that huge memes of diy earth 
and solid rock, should be forced up by being' presasd b e t we en « 
dmibleTaeumii. 

Moreover, if it were a dip, oceasioned by the left bank of 

"die fiver giving way to the pressure of the hi^ graand^ all 

the land weidd havcmoved one W9f, namdy, fitan the wood a» 

the river ; but ft has moved in every direction ; many hnndi e J ^ 

not to' s^, thousand tons o^ earth, have gene -east towards 

Madeley-wood: witness the bridge that is buried east, andtfie 

brook that is botmded north-east. A great deal is gone west 

eiso : witness mnj of the cracks tewnHlB •Biddwaa bridge, 

and many m a s se s of earth which hang west. Although k is 

evident, that the grand motion has been-.seuliiwsml, yet>tlw to- 

maining part of the road, and the stile in the field of eissao 

tiiis dir^,^ hang renunrkabfy north. And although most ef die 

cracks ntn parallel to the river, not a few -run peipendteidar 

to it ; and among these, a remarimUe ehasra wfaseli eedld net 

be ibrmed, bat by the ground moving east or west, and not t#- 

wards theviver. This appears Ukewise by- part of a plnwgyd 

field, which has been torn from the rest, and carried several 

yardsf to the south-west, as the direction of the fiixrows md' 

neatly deaponstrates. 

From these observations we asay eendude^ that it was an 
earthquake, acc o mpanied by a, connderaMe eru ptio n of air: 

and 

' * This accoaat is dated July 6, of the tame ytar. 
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found a pavement; at its north corner is a deep well. The 
gateway toward the Tillage, with the old towers in the back 
ground) present a highly interestiiig appearance. One Very 
large tower, used many years as a dove-house,' waa lately .takeii 
down to repair the habitable part of the castle. In the year 
1796, in digging a grave in the place where the poreh of Whit- 
tington Church once stood, there were disoovtered the' remains 
of a very strong oak coffin, three inches thick^ contaiiuhg proba:^ 
hly bones of one of the Fitz-Gu«rtnes. In the year 1797, on re* 
moving some rubbish in apartof the ruins, three cupiousbotdes 
were found, of a depressed form, bearing an appearance of having 
been highly gilt: they are preserved in the ooQedibn df-Mr. 
Dovaatoh, who is inclined to conclude that their rich and 
brilliant appearance is the effect of a kind of ru6t which glass 
acquires by being buried long in the earth. In clearmg die 
bottom of one of the old towers very lately, there were found 
some huge iron fetters, a g3rve of ponderous size, and an asto* 
nlshing quantity of the hedds and antlers of deer. 

According to the bards, this place was once the proper^ of 
Tudor Trevor, a British nobleman, who lived in the year 924. 
Afler the Conquest it was held by Roger de Montgomery, and, 
being forfeited by his son Robert, it was bestowed on William; 
a sister's son of Pain Peverell, whose daughter Mdkt was the 
fair object of contenticm to the warlike youths of the time* Pe* 
verell declared his resolution of giving her in marrii^e, witl| 
Whittington Castle for a dowry, to him who should display the 
greatest prowess at a tilting match. PeverelPs castle in t^ 
Peak of Derbyririre was the place appointed for the combatl 
Among the knights who repaired thither was Guarine de Metz, 
of the house of Lorraine, Lord of Alberbury and «heriff^of 
Shropshbe. He entered the lists with his *^ silver shelde,' and 
a proude pecock upon his heaulme -ereste,'' overthrew Mb 
rivals, carried off his jfair' prize, and received the castle of Whit- 
tington for .her dower. His posterity continued lords, of this 
piace for near four hundred years, every heir, for nine descents, 

preserving 
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preservkig the Christiaii name of Fulke, to which was added 
the memorable appeUatioa of Ftta^Guarine.* ' 

Of the history of this noble family oar limits do not allow us to 
present ^ven an ^tome^ w^ch we the more regtet as the follow- 
ing characteristic incidents serve to shew how interesting it is. 
Folke, son oi Guarine, displayed the high spirit of his race in a 
quarrel with King John when prince, whom he greatly of- 
feided by breaking his head with a chess-board, or perhaps by 
breaking a chess-board upon his thick head. In reyenge proba- 
bly for thist John, when he. came to die crown, gave away Whit- 
tington Castle from Fulke's son, who thereupon retired to France : 
he there rendered himself so renowned, that a French romance 
was composed on the actions of himself and hip progenitors, and 
translated into English under the title of " Gestes of Guarine 
and his sonnes."f Coming over . during his exile to Windsor, 
where the king was hunting, he in disguise took him to a tent 
where his friends were before posted, and forced him to consent 
to his pardon. No sooner, however, was John out his power 
than he retracted, and obl^i^d Fulke once more to leave the 
kingdom. He was at length restored to his possessions, but 
.again fell into a quarrel with John, and was one of the glorious 
band who compelled that monarch to sign the Great Charter. 
In the succeeding reign he obtained a confirmation of his es- 
tates and secured them to his posterity. In 1419, this illus- 
trious race became extinct, and the manor, after various trans- 
fers in succeeding ages, devolved tp William Albany, citizen of 
Lcmdon, whose great grand-daughter and sole heiress, mar- 
ried Thomas Lloyd, of AstoUi jS^q, the father of the present 
possessor. 

The castle, from its position on the firontier of Wales, and 
from the wariike spirit of its lords, was in feudal times a place 
of great consequence, and, like other border fortresses, alter* 

S 3 nately 

* Pennant's Wales, Vol. I. p. 323. Pliil1ips*s Hist. Slirewsbury, tSl. 

t Gongh's Camdeq, III, 36. Pemuintfs Wales, u% sup. JIucb of the rq* 
inmce 18 iireserved in LeUn4*s CoUectanea, p* 236. 
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nately the neeiae b( ilana A»d nf fMitlfHt^ tli anekiH m^ fre« 
sent state is thus jUstlf and ptMicaHy dMefiltf 1^ Jdhfi F. It^ 
Donmton, Esq. m one of hl» togendttpjr baUadii y^ in tnaiiu- 
sGiipt^ with ti sight 0f Which #e #e^e M^^^iti^ bjT « fi^hH «f 
hist-*- 

« In ancient days of high renown. 
Not always (fid yon castle frown 

If ith ivy-crefctfed brdW ; 
Nor •Wert Kb walh ^tii Mdrt emhra^vii'd, 
Nor huig ttas tanky wesdiooHid^ 

lli«t friogf lis f^m 99m. 
Other haqgii^ deck*4 the waH 
Where now the nodding foxglove? tall . 

Their spotty hoods unfold ; 
Hirehiells tfaefe Mrifh bngloss vie, 
Aiid gO^iTM ^yHlkm dye^ 
fleeii DOW to mmipg FaBi:/» ey^ 
To mock the mimio tai^ti^ 

lliat flaunted there of old. 

Other fiio»ta thsA yO« Idno ^iiti, 
And other mmc here wai fae9rd4 

In times of better days; 
Festive revelry went round, 
The bodrd with bidshittg goblets crb#n'd, 
AliilcoMiy carpets clad the ground 
' Where ooW yoa c^ttlie •gyake i 
Days were those of ^epidoiir bi|^ 
Days of hospitality, ^ 

When to his rich domain, 
Welcdm'd many a crested knight, 
W'elcom'd many SI tady bright, 

Flta-Gunrine of Lorraine. — 

Sites were his froih days of yore 
That aB the sanie dhtinctfon bore 

QftitliB and ttf MttHo^; 
A name that Valoor'af bU^on'd blade 
In feats of cfatvahy had made 

The favourite of Fame. t 

He oft in border bdttlfe sp^ed, &c. Sec, &c.*» 

KNocKm 



KvocKiw Castu,^ ia the h«a^bsed of Osweslryi wa»baik 
bf Lofd L^Estsange, tlie firsfr ef whose fiunily was Gkigr 
L'Estrange (Guido Extraneus) a younger son of the Duke of 
Bretagne* He had three aenSy Gc^, HaaaeQ, and John, aH of 
whom heli hmds in Shropshire by gift from Henry the Second. 
The youiq^ Gtiy was sher^ oi this countf ^taok the sixth of 
HeiM7 ^^ Second to the elerenth of Henry the Second, and 
again from the seventeenth of Henry the Second to the twenty- 
fifth of Henry the Second. Kalph, his softy gave {the first of 
Richard the Finrt) the chapel of Knockin to the canons of 
Haghmond. He left no tsme^ and his* three sisters became Ms 
eo^heiresses. John, grandson of Guy, in the thirty-third of 
Henry the Third, procured a market for the town on a Tuesday, 
and a &ir on the eve«day an^ day after the aiiniversftry of the 
decollation of St. John tiie Baptist. Madoc, who was at the 
head of an insurrection against the king's officers in Nordi 
Wales, marched against the Lord Strange and defeated l^im at 
Knockin. The male line of the famity &{led in J<Aa Le Strange^ 
who died in the seventeenth of Bdirard the Fourth, leaving an 
only daughter, Joto, who married George, son and hefar of 
Thomas Stanley, who was treated Earl of Derby by Henry the 
Seventh. The castle was first demohshed in the civH wan m 
the reign of King John, and repaired hf John Le Strange m 
the third of Henry the Thurdu The tiUe of Knockin is stm kept 
up, though the fiunily is extinet, the eldest son m the Derby 
fiuniiy being styled Lord Strangcf At present there is scarcely 
a vesdge of the castle remaining. The property having been 
intrusted to inq>roper hands, the stonea have been wcM^ked up to 
build the churchyard walls, and a bridge over the lurook: a fbir 
years ago a quantity of them was carried away and broken Id 

8 4 mend 

* Thu word Knockin was anciently written GoukyQ, but we can neither 
find, nor form aqy probable conjecture respecting its derivation. There is 
iio aceoont of it in Domesday book, nor in any of the British chronicles be- 
ibre the Conquest. 

t MS. poMi eat. 



mend U»e roads. The keep may sciU be seen; it hs» a.feir.strag- 
gling fir trees upon it. The town has now neither market nor 
fair. 
. There is a singular story relating to this castle narrated by 
Phillips,* on the authority of Mr. Gough's manuscript account 
' of ^Middle and its neighbourhood«-«*It is without date: 

*^ One Thomas Elkes, being guardian to his eldest brother's 
child, who was young and stood in his way to a considerable 
estate, to remove the child he hired a poor boy to entice him 
into a corn-field to get flowers. Elkes met the two children 
in the field, sent the poor boy heme, took his nephew in h» 
' arms to the further end of the field, where he had placed a tub 
,of water, into which putting the child's head, he left it the^. 
. The child being missed and enquiry made after him, the poor 
boy told how he was hired and where be had left him, where, 
upon searph, he was found dead. Elkes fled and took the 
. road^ to London. The neighbours sent two horsemen in pur- 
.suit, who, riding along the road near South Mima in Hertford* 
shire, saw two ravens, sitting yn % cock of hay, making an unu- 
sual noise and pulling the hay about with their beaks; upon 
which they alighted, and found Elkes aslec^i under the- hay: he 
. coiijEessed that these. two ravens had followed him from the time 
he did the fiict. He was brought to ^rewsbury, tried, con- 
; demned, and hung in chains on Kbockin Heatlu'' 

MiDDt£« — The Lords Le Strange held Middle by the service 

.of.one knight's fee under the Fitz-Alaivs, earls and lords of Cloane 

(Clun). In the twentieth of Edward the First a quo warranto 

.against John Le Strai^e de Infangthef free warren and wayif, 

in. the manors of Ness, Kington, and Middle, who pleads a 

. grant of free warren in Middle, and the other liberties of Ness 

.'and Kington he pleads by prescription, which the jurors allowed. 

This John levied a fine, the (wenty-seventh of Edward the First, 

whereby John de Wallaacote de Criddon was interested in the 

n^anor. flie Lord John Le Strange, his son, obtaiped licence 

to 

* History of Sbrewtbory, AppenUlx, p. 93S* 
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^'MJEea castle of his'hbuse^ at MiMe, which lay legs ex|)osed 
'/to tfa^ incursions of the Welsh diah his castles of ^Knodun abd 
;Ruyton9 which often felt the fury oi thjit people. In the 
:^faird of Edward the Third he had a grant of free watren/the 
' tIow of - frankpledge and waif in this manfor. In ithe sixt^^nth 
^''of Edward'the THird, J(ihn Le Strange, and in the foHyrieJ^th ^rf" 
dBdward the Third, Roger Le Grange, levied fines of the xnailor 
WMiddie. A'settleinent oiade by. Richard Le Strange nvEiy be 
f&Und m the Chancery rblk, the eigliteepth of Henry the Si^th. 
,Ih' the'sixth of Edward the Fourth Roger Kynaj^dn de Middle, 
.£8qMateslieriff'of Shropshire, obtained the king's general |>ar- 
^d<>n.- In the thirteenth of Edward the Fourth John Moiineauix 

died seized of Middle. In the diirty-iuiiOi of EiizabefUi the 
fqileen gives licenced to ThoinasBamston/ Gent; and. Elisabeth, 
-h& wife, tO'sell lands^in Middle to Robert Cherletdn'and his faeifs. 
'As to^ the present state of. Middle, ' it is merely a straggling 
^'nfl^y'of trery' little thoroughtoe, pleasantly situated «i- a hill^ 

with a few ruins, and one'proimhedt tow^ of .the castle.* 
f Whiie Lord' Strange was Lord of Mid& he lived- there 'ipM, 
^of the yearv'iuid tlie'odier part at Knockin Castle; but when 
H;he66'loiNi6hips came into the' family, of the Earl of Derby, there 
•was a constable pr castle^keeper appoiritM for the Castle of 
•'Middle*' Gongh, ' in ttis manuscripjt history of Middle, gives 
'the names <^ several of these keepers: at length We come to 
'that of^ir Roger Kynaston, of Hordley, made keeper by eom- 
'mis^n, and after him^his youngest son Humplirey Kynaston, 
< who', from his lUssolute and riotous manner of life, was sumamed 
'The Wild, He had two wives, but of so low parentage that 

they would layclmm to any coat of arms,- as appears by the 

card of the KyUa^ils' arms. * There is a iradittdo' that his first 

" • ■• wife 

• 

, * Mr. Dovaston has in bis collection a copy of the inannscripts of Mft 
Oqugh of Middle (called in this country Goiigh'« History of Middle, but 
-more talked of than read) containing some strange anecdotes in'quahit, 
btit not nnpleasing language; witii here and Ihere some tr2te Hrtin (joot^- 
tii4u, very incorrectly quoted and odd^y translated. 
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wife was Eizabe^hy daughter of Mendith ap Hdwel sp Hariea^ 
of Oiwestrjy and another that she was Mtyrgaret, dawghlrr of 
William QrWth^ of Oswestry, caUod Coch-WiUiam, or The Red; 
and that his s^ond wife was by name Isabella. (Kynaifeoa^ 
will bears date 1^34). No record a^iears rf aidy diildreii he 
aver had. The enpmious debts he conti^acAed byUsimpnideiit 
life and conduct caused him to be declared an outlaw; open 
whidi he ied from Middle Castle, which he had by negleot 
soffisred to fell to ndns, and shdtered himself in a cave in the 
west point of Nesdiffe Kock, called to this day Kynaaten's C»re, 
and shewn to traveUen bj a fecetioos old dame who inhslbits it, 
and entertains visiters with strange romantic tales relative to die 
adventures and exploits of her great predecessor. 

Tke cave is reached by a very lugfa flight of steps, and is m 
that part of the rock which is quite perjpendicubr : ck)te ba- 
neath is a fine Ihick wood of oak and birdv over which it com* 
Bumds a very extensive proiqieet to the west, hounded by thi» 
Welsh mountains. From thispobt, peifaapa, the aiajestir 
Breidden mountains are seen to most advantage, i^ith the JUvers 
Severn and Yymwy gleaming in the sun beoeatih. The cave ' 
is spacious and even comfortable, being divided into tare roana 
by a strong pillar of the rock, upon whidt is earved H. K« 156#. 
The place now containing the old dame's bed was the stall of 
tiie outlaw^s celebrated horse, whom the vulgar to this day here-* 
aboats believe to have been the Devil. This horie was turned 
to g^aze in die neighbouring fields, and, on his master's whist- 
ling, would instantly ascisnd the steps of the oave; it would also 
kneel and do various tricks at command.^-^All this may be 
very possible from the wdi known docility of the hdrse; and it 
must be remembered, and is very apparent, Ihat the steps to the 
cave were then more than twice the present width, and have 
been since cut away for building-stones, on the precipice side. 
In all his depredatory adventures he seems to have regarded a 
sort of justice; for what he took firom the rich he gave fireely to • 
the poor, by whom he wfw as much beloved, as he was dreaded by 

the 



theweQ!%. On the SKUiid, if he saw a <»it wiOt one horse and 
another with thi^ee, he me^e ^em equal; by taking the fi>re horse 
frofti the latterly ^d hoeklAg if to the fbttner. Most of the bA^ 
^entnrie^ tecrihed to him, whether peObahle or improbid>le; 
B^ta to have been more^ dictated by whim l^an a desire of 
plunder. He had a plentiful supply of hajr, cotn, and other 
)iecessaries from the people around; the rich paying him tribute* 
through fear, and the poor frcHn gratitude, 

The place on Doyaston Common, called Kynaston^s Horse" 
Leap to this day, received that name from the following dream- 
stance t-^-^Kyfiaston haViiig been obset^ed te go over Montlbrd 
BHdg^ to Shf^Wfibury, the sherii^ intoning |o take him, eau^e^ 
one of the drrimdnb of the bridge (which was- then formed of 
j^nks Mid tipoR stone p^lard) to be takeh np^ and placed a quan- 
tity of men in aritbush. When Kynatiton had advanced on th^ 
bridge, the men caine fbith. and bh>eked up his retreat, upon 
iHiidi he pot spurs to hid hoi«e^ whc^ bo^e him safely ovef 
the wide breach, and brought buA to' his caye at Nesdife :— 
0iotigh 6ome say the hbrse leaped mio t4)e jSevern and carried 
him acrofis. Hie length of this ieap was aflerwardd raeiteurett 
on this common near the villkge of Devkslon^ with an H cut at 
One end, and a K at the 6tf)er. There are many (people in the 
ViBage now Hving whd remember these letters ; but the common 
ha3 since been enclosed, and the Initials ploughed up, though 
there was sixpence a year Jfeft to ke^p them open, ** h» tehg 
(saygp the old woman of the cave) as the sun shines or the wa- 
ter runs,** — The fetters were an ell long, a spade'ls graffe wide, 
and a spade deep, and T^re generally cleansed annually by 
order of Mr. Kytaston of Kington (i& honest Gough says, in 
his quaint, though hot Unpleasing account of Middle). Frequent 
applications have been made to the old people about povaston 
for the distsunce of the letters, but no accurate accounif could be 
obtained ^ — ^the vulgar are so ftnd of the marvellous that they ever 

■ 

enlarge, and scruple not to tviy forty yards; if $o, the bridge planka 
must have been of an enormous length, txA trees, as well as men- 

and 
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and honeSySniist haremuch degenerated;.p¥oba)9lythey haveheard 
of fi>fty feet, which is a tolerably decent leap, for a modem Ibx- 
honter, even- though stimulated with a sheriff at hi» back* After 
WUd Humphrey'^ time^ Middle Castle was deserted and suiSered 
ia go to rain«^—Humphrey was never takeui but died, as tra* 
dition 'saysy in his ca?e. 

ELLE8MERE 

hflis its. name frcHU the mere or great lake . that washes it* 
There are several such in the neighbourhood^ but this being 
Ae largest, the place is thenee called Aelsmere, . or tb^ 
principal mere: *SAel in couipdsitione prsi^ntiam vel pleiw 
itudinem denotat: mere stagnum quod instar maris exigui se 
prsDbet;" though some will have it derived frmn the abundance 
<£ eels in that water. In the .ConfesscNr'a tgne, *^ Edwuiua 
comes tenuit Ellesmelea," which in Domesday Earl Roger held. 
In the year 1177^" The king (Henry the Second, of course) 
went to Oxford,'*, and, among other grants, there is one to 
David, , the son of Owen, *^ de North Wales terram de Elles^ 
mar." Owen having married the King of England's sister, 
Robert Lupus held '^ Maneriun|i de Ellesmar per balivum Jp^^ 
hannis. r^ts." . In the sixth of John the King gave the casUe 
and manor of EUesmere in fruik-marriage with his daug^iiter 
Joan to Llewellyn, Prince of North Wales; but in the tenth of 
John, four years afterwards, Barth. Turoc, the governor, was 
commanded on his allegiance to put the place into thepossessi(Hi 
of William Earl of Salisbury, the king's brother, and Thon^ 
de Erdyngton ^' quia volumus quod illud custodiant; teste 
tneipso apud Warwick 18 die Decembris;" sq that the king re- 
served the disposal of the castle, thk beii^g a frontier town an4 
of some iitiportance to the marches, and ccmsequently not to 
be disposed of. to, or be left entirely in the power of the 
Prince of Wales, who we may suppose had only the rents ai|d 
<p}:Q$ts arising from the tenants. 

In 
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Iri the fourth df tieary the Third Tlogeft Le Strange yielded 
up te theking the inheritance of the manors of Colemere ana 
Hampton, and received in consideration of the same the sai^ 
manors agmn> ^* cum castro et hundredo de Ellesmar ad vitanr 
tantum." lii the twenty-first of Heiiry the Third John Le* 
Strange was* governor of this castle. In the twentyi^ifth of 
Henry the Third, David, soii of Llewellyn, late Prince of Wales, 
by bis charter in writing surrendered up Ellesraere to fhe^ 
eroiwn of England, . after ^hich we hear no more of its being in* 
the hands of the Welsh. 

The continue;! skinnishes bet^eeh the English and Welsh^ 
made the tenure of Ellesmere very precarious; and though 
Henry the Second and King John, being embroiled in foreign 
wars, gave this town and castle in dower, the first with a sister^ 
and the latter with a natural daughter, by Agatha de Ferrars, 
the Earl of Derby's daughter, in-order to conciliate the ancient 
ftnimosities of both people— yet, upon tlie slightest appearance 
•f a rupture, these kings niigfit, aAd did resume at pleasure, ^r 
gave what recompences they thought fit upon the seizure, and 
such as the Frinces of Wales, holding upon their good beha- 
viour, were glad to receive. 

In the thirtyH5eventh of Henry the Third the manor and hun^ 
dred of Ellesmere were committed to John de Grey, 'paying a fine 
of ten shillings a year. In the forty-third of Henry the Third 
Peter Monfort was governor of this castle. In the fifty-first of 
Henry the Third the manor, castle, and hundred weris granted to 
Hamon Le Strange and his hmrs, <' donee sibi et haercdibua 
provisum erat die esoheatis ad cv librarum per annum.*' This 
Hamon was a younger son of the first Lord John Le Strange, 
of Knockin. In the fourteenth of Edward the Second OliveV 
de Ihgleham, 'who adhered so firmly to the king upon the in- 
surrection of die' Earl of Lancaster and other lords, was go- 
▼ernor of this castle. In the thijhd of Edward tlie Third a wri^ 
was issued to see after the encroachments in this manoi*, and 
settle the boundaries, which being done, the king gave the 

' castle 
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caatle of EUesmere, wUk Ibe hamlets of Cotinpra and {fanpli^n^ 
lo ^he hori Eubule I^ Strange, in fee; w^ d^Qgr h^ tbe 
m»e to Soger Le Strange dp KsoGkia, ^ea, his oouski, «i|d 
i^xt hei^. Bichardy his son and heir, who. wa^ found to be 
coQsia ai^d heir tp Phtti^pe, Duchess o£ Yoric, Ins inotiier'f 
sister, died the twenjtj-sevent^ of Heiiry the Sis^th* and, after 
l;is de^ti), £)ixabeth, his relkt^ married Roger Kjnaslon, £sqr 
her dower being the mpuiors of Nesse, Strange, Einton, Cd* 
mere, hamlet of HaB(^ton, h^ndet of Knoqkin, *^ eastnim et 
Dominium de Ellesmar," and the castle of Middle* Jolui, sop 
of Rf^hard, died the seventeenth of Edward the Fourth, having 
issue Joan, his sole daughter and heir» married 4o Geeitge, so|i 
iHid h^ir apparf»it to Thomas Stftnley, the Sipt Eiirl of Derjqr 
of that name, in whose fiunily it rested for four descents, whea 
William, Earl of Derby, had licence, tim foity-secopd of ]^ 
aabetb, to make 4m alienation of the manor of Ellesmere to 
Richard Spencer, Esq* and Edward Savage, who the subsequ^il 
year obtained the Queen's pardon for the alienatjon, *^ quam 
lecSre Thomae Egerton militi, oustodi magnt s%^,- aftentiards 
IfOrd Chancellor and created Baron of EUesm^e. 

In the sixth of James George Ondow Esq. idienated the 
manor of St. Joha of Jerusalem ** infra vSlam et paroohiim de 
Ellesmere'' to Sir Thorny Egefton, Lord EUesmere. The 
most ancient freehold df the manor was Ockley or Ottley, the 
noble and ancient seat of the K3^astoBS, of w^ioh there bav^ 
. been several knights, who have borne the hig^iest offices that 
gentlemen in a private capacity are capaUe of; pArtiGularty4he 
ingenious and JetM^ned Francis Kynaston, Esq. Knight c^ the 
body of Charles the first, famous for his ti!iiMlationof CShauper'S 
Troilus and Cressida into Latin. 

.By Stat. S7f Henry the Eighth, EUesmere^ *<<;umt>membris,** 
was united to the hundred of Pimhill. In the fiirtieth of EHisa* 
bath the Queen gave a licence to Sir Edward Kynaston* Xnt. I# 
keep a market on Tuesday, and a fair.* But the accoOnt giveft 

by 
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by Ldabd of tfab.Wia is Umttt had fow^ttbtetn imd thi^ fttri, 
and no madcet. None of the raind Oi the cMtle are left; but 
the emdeMiee on whidi the keofp stood discDvers that it has been 
tm anrMnt^nrt It is « neat diean town, and rendiqiired exceed^ 
ii^y;faeaatifid hy the fine wood-6ii%ed lake whiiA comes dose 
toits#alis: it faas« good markeit, the prfndpfil articles of whidh 
are apples, ftiK,>aiid st^Mskings; and the diief trade of the tstni 
eoDSists in malting and tan-ning. 

Hbe Chiuroh of EHeoKiere is a spaeiQiisbnt frxogulor cfncilbini 
bnildiog. in ifce centre k a handsome square tower edomed 
iHth pinnacles. Tl^e tracery of the gneat eastern windmr is 
highly beautifii^. In a chapel soi^th of die chancel is an asictent 
tomb.of like Kynastoas of Hordley. The dshog of thispart is 
Ughly enriched msA >gothic iret work. The iAterior of this . ve* 
neraUechiiirob is miserably deformed by gaHeiieB andmeanpewSb 

WHITCHURCH 

is a handsome metket towti on the Chester road from Shi«iKs«* 
bury. It is seated oh an occUvily, at the top q£ which atand/t 
the chundh commandiag an ext&sAive view of the environs mtd' 
the distant comtjry. it is a very htfidsome modern »tructiire» 
biyvitig been erected in 1722. Two recumbent stone %ures 
are preserved fro^^the ruins of the old dhordi ; one of which 
represents the redioubtsfale John Talbot, £arl of Shrewibuiy 
ttsd marshal of the roshn of fVaoce in the reign of H^ry the 
Sixth. The other is the tomb of Christopher Talbot, fourth 
sen 0^ Jdm Talbot, second Earl of Shrewdiury. He was reetw 
of Whitchurch and ardideaeon of Chester. Hiss rectory is 
one of the richest in die coun^. 

Paift of the dd waUs of the castle of Whitchurch was stand- 
ing in 1760 on the castle-hiU, on the side next the mill, just 
above the bropk . that fiow rwos under what is caUed< the Lock* 
up house. This ta#n is )reniariEable as having be«s the birthplace 
or residence of several eminent men, among whom was Nicholas 
Barnard, chaplain to Archbishop Usher, and afterwards Dean of 

Ardagh. 
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Armagh. H«^ wftfi die ittithor of several books ^d* pamplileft^ and : 
suffered much in Ireland, for his steady attachment to his religious 
principles. He died in the yiear 1661, and was buried at this 
place** Abraham Whelock, a person of great learning, and noted 
as a linguist of distinguished abilities also was bom in^his town^ 
He was fellow of Clare Hall Cambridge, Library«Keeper, Arabic 
Ph)fes8or, and minister of St. Sepulchre's* He was the author 
of a Persian translation of the New Testainent, which great task 
lie undertook under the pious hope that in time it might 
open the way for the conversion of the natives of Persia to 
Christianity* Mr. Whelock was one of Dr. Brian Walton^s 
assistants in the compilation of that prelate's polyglot bible. He 
also published a decent edition of the works of venerable Bede. 
He died in 1654*. f Whitchurch has an excdU^it free-schopl, 
at which many persons of eminence, have had their grammar 
learning* There are also meeting-houses for protestant dissen* 
ters, a charity school for children of both sexes, and six almfr- 
houses for women, who are each allowed four guineas pei^. 
antium* These houses wei^ endowed by Mr. Samuel Hi^nson^ 
This town is much resorted to during the horse-races, which are 
frequently held there. According to the census in 1801, the 
population amounted to 921 houses, and 4,515 inhabitants^ 
which, as there is no particularly flourishing trade here, have 
sot^much increased since that period. . ^ 

About nine miles south of Whitchurdi is Hawkstokb Parje, 
long the residence of the ancient and justly respected family of 
the Hills; a s^tx^lebrated for its extrabrd^iary combination of 
oatoral and artificial beauties. A full description of them woold 
requite a space much more ample than what .wecan.aUow our*> 
selves, but as they constitute one of the most attractive features 
of the county, it may be proper to g6 into some detail in de* 
Kneating them. 

The mansion is an elegant modem e<^ce, situated in a beau- 
tiful slope on the north side of a romantic hill. The date of its 
erection is uncertain, but the addition of two wings, and many* 

other 
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tthet improiretnehte, Vere made by ^ Sowland Hill bait, 
the father of the present possessor. To the , west is a fina 
portico, the pillars of which, being of the composite order^ are 
very loft^ and graceful. The interior of the house corresponds 
with its external beauty. Of its apartments, the saloon and 
chapel are particularly worthy of observation. In the deling 
of the chapel is an emblematical painting of the Reformation^ 
which represents Truth appealing to Time fw bringing her tor 
light, and Falsehood flying away affrighted. The saloon, a 
spacious and elegant room, is adorned with some valuable paint« 
ings among which is, " the Siege of Namur," the five principal 
characters in which were taken from the life: namely. King 
William, the Elector 'of Bavaria, the Duke of Marlborough^. 
Cotint.Cohorn, and the Right Hon. Richard Hill„ great uncle - 
to the present Sir John Hill. From the house an easy ascent 
through the verge of a wilderness of lofty trees, chiefly beeches, 
leads to the Stmimer'Housey which is a neat octagonal structure 
(^free«6tone. The interior is decorated with paintings in fresco, 
repiiesenting the four seasons, &c. This spot commands a pro- 
spect of a grand piece of water w^th some verdant meadows, and 
a distapt view of the Broxton Hills and Delamere Forest in Che* 
«hire. An attempt has been made to enliven the scene by the 
erection of a new farm-housj^ among the trees by the water sidey 
which is made to resemble an abbey or priory ; but such dec^*" 
tions are easily discovered, and destroy the effect they are in- 
tended, to produce. Under the summer-house i? a large and 
spacious cold bath. < 

A beautiful lawn, interspersed with trees, leads hence to the 
verge of a deep valley, called the gutf^ along which is a rising 
walk on the side of a rock agreeably clothed on each side with 
shriabs and trees, which at- interval admit a view of the water 
beyond. This path leads at length to a stupendous cliff in the 
rock, whidi had lain concealed for ages, when Sir Richard Hilf, 
some yeari^ before his decease, caused the, earth, rubbish, and 
leai^es, to be cleared away. It was found that the iwo sides 
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of the rock io nearfy conesponded with eicb other that they a^ 
peared to have been once united^ and to have been gep«»ted 
by «ome vkrfent ooncnariilRi of Che earth. Along the bottom of 
tibia stupendous cliff the rolid gradually ascends to a passage, 
from whence aU light is totally excluded, for nearly one hundred 
yards. This terminiBrtes in th6 GrattOf which is a vast cave sup* 
ported by pillars hewn in the s6lid stone.^ In the midst there is 
a spacious cave, curiously beset with costly shells, interspersed 
with petrifactions and fossils of great variety. The light thrown 
•n them through small windows of painted glass produces a rich 
and beautifbl e&ct. In a recess in the grotto there was for* 
marly placed a fine wax figure, representing the ancestor of a 
nobleman, a ne%U>our of Sir Richard Hill, who made him a 
present of it. This figure wbs so contrived as to be con* 
ceakd from view on entering, but when the spectators had 
remained some time, it gradually turned its head towards them, 
and held in its hand a characteristic inscription for their pemsaL 
A c<donnade of rude pillars leads through a western door to the 
veige of a precipice, from whence are seen the towering oaks, 
•ver-faung with huge rocks that are tinged with veins oS copper, 
or hoary with age. This rugged and broken fore-ground con* 
Irasts fiiffily with the green bwn, the wood, ^e water, and the 
distant country, forming one of the^most varied scenes that the 
fancy of a painter could compose. Descending the grotto hill 
by a flight of steps cut out of the stones, the way winds round 
diis detadhed mass df free-stone, and presents at every point 
fresh objects of admiration. 

Among the enormous shelves which over-hang it, there h a 
place cut through the rock, with two seats op()osite each other, 
called the m-d-w. Many persons of note, both Englishmen 
and foremen, have testified their admiration of these scenes; 
aihong the latter Greneral Paoli declared that in all his travels he 
had seen no prospect which had afibrded him so much del%ht. 
Tbe point of view which particularly attracted his attention 
has since been distinguished by the name of Paoli's points 

Leaving 
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Leaving* the grotto hill, and proceeding along some rugged 
, and grotesque oUtl the next object of curiosity is a natural cave» 
called the Rdreaij containing an automaton of a herxnit sitting 
at a table, on vicbic^ are a seuU^ an hour-glass, a book, and a pair 
of spectacles. This machine is made to answer questions, and 
pcoasionally to recite 3ome verses which are inscribed under his 
mouth. Quitting this place the spectator is conducted to a 
jBingular cr^g of a pjrramidical form, finely clad with trees and 
ivy, called the Faa^s knob, because a fox, unkennelled there, 
leapt from it into the valley beneath. The fall occasioned his 
death, as well as that of some of &e dogs .which followed hmou 
There is a sinuous perforation in the rock, cajled St. Francis's 
cave, the entrance < to. lyhich is under the fantastic roots of an 
old yew tree. After passing through a certain distance in total 
darkness, the spectator, on emerging on the other side, is 
surprised with a most magnificent prospect over the tops of the 
trces^ which fronl this elevaticm do not intercept the sight. The 
transition from the gloom of midnight to the full bla^e of day is 
truly enchanting, and the strangers who visit the cave are geoe- 
, rally tempted to pass: through it repeatedly, in order to enjoy the 
. full e&ct of tl^ contrast. 

One of the most romantic parts of the domain is an ascent by 
a very ilarrgw |^th betwfif n two steep rugged rocks of white 
.firee-stone, at the entrance pf which is a finger-^ost inscribed on 
one side, ^ To a scene in Switzerland," and on the ot^er ^' au 
pont Suisse." Thisis anaj^^arently slight but a very strong and 
safe bridge, thrown over a dark yawning gulf. Hie way leads 
over it, and down into another d^ep and solemn glen or cleft 
dividkig two high and abrupt rocks, which had remained 
almost inaccessible, ui^tfl a communication had been formed be- 
; tween lliem by means of the Swiss bridge. Travellers who have 
visited Switzerland have acknowledged the resemblance between 
thiB scene and some of the wild picturesque landscapes in the 

a most agreeable walk, covered with the finest 
T 2 verdure 
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verdure and lined on each side with various sorts of forest trees, 
through which there are spaces at intervals which open on thd 
distant prospects. On a spot of ground near the highest part of 
the terrace is a grand column or obelisk built of white free-stone. 
Its height is about one hundred and twelve feet, A winding 
•tair-case within thi$ column leads to an open gallery round its 
capital, from whence is seen a grand and magnificent prospect 
extending in a clear day to a range which comprises twelve^ or 
ts some say^ thirteen counties^ namely Shropshire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire; Lancashire, Worcestershire, Here- 
fordshire, Flintshire, Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, Merio- 
nethshire, Radnorshire, and Blackstone-edge in Yorkshire. The 
summit is crowned with a statue of Sir Rowland Hill, Knt. 
Lord Mayor of London in the second year of Edward thd 
Sixth, A. D. 1549 and 1550, being the first protestant who 
filled that high office. The statue, a copy from an ancient 
monument, which before the fire of London stood in the 
church of St. Stephens WaJbrook, represents the venerable 
man in the habiliments of his office, holding a copy of magna 
charta in his hand. An inscription on the pedestal sets forth 
that the pillar was erected by Sir Richard Hill, chiefly from mo- 
tives of respect to the memory of that truly ^;reat and good nuuu 
It contains a sketch of his life, and a justly merited eulogy on 
his public spirit, his munificent charities, and his private 
virtues. 

On a high projection to . the south west side of the terrace 
stands the Tawer^ which commands a view of the .distant town 
'of Shrewsbury, of the Wrekin, and the Stretton hills. Ranging 
westward are seen the grand outline of the Welsh hills, particu- 
larly that magnificent group rising boldly from the plain of Salop, 
the Breidden,* Cefii y Castell, and Mod y Golfa, the former of 

which 

ft 

* BreiddcD, or as it is spelt by the British, Craig ap Wridden, though ae* 
tnally in Wales, is not foreign to the Beauties of Shropshire. 
Tti£ conyivial society of Breidennites meet here mmuaily on a day m Jm^ 
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wbich is eas3y distinguishable by the pillar it bears in honour of 

I«ord Rodney. 

About a mile from the tower is a beautiful and romantic 
hanging wood, called the Bwy toalls. Here are the remains 
of a Roman camp, encompassing about twenty acres of high 
ground, and secured by an inaccessible rock on all sides but one, 
which is defended by a triple entrenchment. Coins and armour 
have formerly been found here. From these heights a beautiful 
and retired walk leads among trees and rocks down to the toxver 
glerif into which is a descent by a narrow path with many rude 
steps^ On each hand is a range of most grotesque rocks, inter* 
fipersed with large trees and underwood. On reaching the end 
of this sequestered dingle there is a seat from which the eye is 
suddenly caught by a charming expanse of lawn, hill, wood, and 
water* In a rock within the glen is an extraordinary cavern, 
said to ha.ve been the hiding-place of an ancestor of the Hill fa- 
mily in the civil wars. Near it is an urn which bears an inscrip- 
tion, purporting that it was erected by Sir Richard Hill, Bart, 
in 1784, as a token of affection to the memory of his much re- 
jected ancestor, Rowland Hill, of Hawkstone, Esq. a gentleman 

T3 of 

or'JnIy. The last year, 1810> was their twenty-fint. They conUt of alargs 
^ough select party of ladiei and genUeroen, chiefly Salopians; from wl|om 
are amnially eleoted — a pre8t4ent, who finds dinner, wine, &c. and mrts as 
eapt^ of the day, with 9 branch of oak in his bat : he is also vice-president 
the succeeding ^ear ;'-a lady of the hill, who wears laarel and dances with 
the president ; a Poet Femeat^ who annually supplies some new song, ode, or 
recitation, and is crowned by the lady with/nn ;— and a recorder, who enters 
in a jottmal4ill proceedings, records; poetry &e. — Th^ meet at one ifciock 
at dinner near the well in the valley, and after dinner acQoura to the pillar on 
the summit of the mountain, where the glass, song, and dance go merrily round : 
the general glee and chorus are sung, and the annual composition of their poet 
is recited ; and the literary banquet is enriched with many humorous and 
pathetic tales. All strangers are admitted as guests for that day, but not 
as members till introduced by some member to the president, and by him to 
the society ; all party and political toasts are excluded, and nothii^ epcou- 
rug^ but what is conducive to social festivity and friendship. This society 
Iks^ no connection with that 9f th^ comnaemonitio^ of Itodney ^n the same hill. 
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of great wisdom, piety, and charity, who, being a roya&t. Mi 
himself in this glen during the troubles of Charles the First's 
reign. He was discovered and imprisoned in the adjacent 
castle, commonly called Red Castle, whilst his hbuse ws(s pillaged 
and ransacked by the parliament forces. The castle itself was 
soon afterwards demolished. His son, Rowland Hill, Esq. coming 
to his assistance, also suffered much in the same cause. 

Red castle, to which the inscri{)tion alludes, is now a heap df 
ruins. Its site is remarkably strong and imposing, being the 
summit of a lofty hill consisting chiefly of red rock, covered oil' 
every side with large trees ahd thick wood. Among these ili^ 
broken walls and turrets of the castle appear with fiile effect. 
The distant view comprehends a fine ejttetit of rich and be&Utiftil 
country. 

The erection of this castle is, by Diigdale dnd other lebrtiei 
antiquaries, dated from a licence granted by Henry the Third 
to Henry de Aldithle*, or Audley; biit from dn aticient ttlahu- 
script in the Audley famOy it appears to have had a much earlier 
origin. It is there stated that Maud, wife of William the Con* 
queror, gave to John de Audley ahd to his heirs the lands about 
Red Castle, in the county of Salop, for certain services done by 
him to the state. One of the most singular parts of this hill 
is an excavation called the Giants' Well, the droular walls of 
which, above the rock in which it is formed, are of immense 
thickness. Near this place is a passage cut through the solid 
rock, at the end of which is placed the figure of a lion, with 
qome bones scattered on the ground near him. The deception 
at first view produces a striking effect on the spectator. 

In one of the valleys near the Red Castle hill is placed a low 
building of sticks and reeds, constructed on a model taken fi'om 
the prints in Captain Cook's voyage. The interior is fitted up 
in a correspondent manner, and furnished with bows, arrows, 
horns of animals, idols, masks, caps of red feathers, shell-neck- 
laces, and two canoes. This spot is called a Scene in Otaheite. 

Several 

* GoDgh's Camden, HI. 30. 
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Several plants from that idaad grow at Ae door of the dwellings 
and give it a characteristic appearance. There is a fine walk 
round the top of the valley, from which the scene is beheld to 
great advantage^ 

One of the beauties of the park is a magnificent piece of 
water, in resemblance of a wide navigable river, extending 
about two miles in length, and in some parts near one hundred 
yards in breadth, and forming the boundary of the park to die 
north and west* One end <tf this artificial lake is concealed l>y 
a thick wood near the road to Frees and Whitchurch, and the 
other end loses itself behind Red Castle Hill, in the middle of a 
fine fertile valley. In sailing along it, many of the picturesque 
and nmiantic scenes, above described, open on the view, and 
assume fresh loveliness at every change of position. 

It would be improper to omit noticing a late addition to the 
curiosities of Hawkstone, called Neptune^s Whim* The way to . 
it is through a delightful plantation, at the entrance of which 
are two large whale-bones, bearing the following inscriptibn:--* 

Here friend of tatte thy coone begio, 

And nature's charms admire; 
IVhere varied landscapes (east thie eye, 

Tbe feet forget to tire. 

The ** Whim," or cottage, is built in the style of the houses 
in North Holland, with a windmill on the opposite bank, piunted 
exactly after the Dutch manner. The interior is ornamented 
with a number of Swiss prints and other curiosities. Behind it, 
at the rivet head, is a fine colossal statue of Neptune, in hewn 
stone, holding an urn under the arm, from which the water falls 
over some broken pieces of rock. There are figures of Nereids 
below, which throw up the stream to a considerable height. 
Within the compass of Neptune's demesne is a spot called Am- 
phitrite's flower-garden, in the middle of which, during summer, 
a curious tent is pitched, which was brought by Colonel (now 
General) Hill, nephew of the late Sir Richard, and son irf" Sir 

T4 John 



John HiU, when he returned from Egypt* Over a door is the 
following inscription: — ** Ttus tent was brought by Cqlonel Hill 
from Eg^t to England. It originally belonged to the famoua 
Murad Bey; was taken at the battle of the Pyramids by the 
French, and taken from the French when Grand Cairo surren- 
dered to the English, 25th of June, 1801. Sir Sidney Smith 
assured Colcmel Hill it was the same tent in which the conven- 
tion of El Arisb was signed." 

The description of this unrivalled spot might still d^nand a 
space double to that which we have occupied, and even then 
would leave the subject unexhausted. We must therefore ter* 
minate this ramble by noticing the contiguous village of Weston, 
which stands pleasantly on an eminence, and has a neat little 
churchy At the extremity of the village, and within the verge 
i^f the park, is Hawkstone Inn and Hotel, a very spacious and 
commodious house, with bowling-green, pleasure-grounds, &c« 
<* There you may refresh yourself after your walk and rumi- 
nate on the scenes which you have with so much delight been 
viewing;" and if you choose to sojourn, you will be sure to ex- 
perience every comfort which an inn can afford, and every at- 
tention which a host can pay.* 

Hawkstone Park is greatly indebted for its improvements to 
the taste and munificence of the late Sir Richard Hill, Bart, 
whose name will long l^e remembered in its neighbourhpod withre- 
verei^ce ai>d affection, on account pf his many public an^l private 
charities, and of his constant attention to the morals of the pooiu 
This solid reputation will outlive the fame he acquired as a se- 
nator, p8 a magistrate, or even as a preacher and a champion 
in the canse of Calvinistic methodism, , Tlie war which he waged 
in the latter capacity against the whqje host of Wesleyans, al- 
though 

• We ackuowIedg(> ourselves indebted to " A Description of Hawkstone, 
by T. Rodenhurst," a little book written with a good deal of fire and 
fancy. It has gone through nine editions, and as it is in general request by 
«U strangers visiting Hawkstone; we hope it will b^ cootinuBlly reprintinf 

wit)i amendments. 
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though violent^ did not impair the general benevolence of his cha- 
xacter;and though he was censured by some persons for an affec- 
tation of religion on all occasions, and that he was somewhat 
acrimonious in his polemics, yet his practice kept pace with his ile-". 
vout professions. His brother. Sir John Hill, who succeeded to 
his title and estates, supports the dignity of the family in the true 
old English way, and has the happiness to see his numerous, 
' progeny rising to distinction in varioiis departments of the state. 
Of his sons,' The Hon. Francis Hill was Secretary of Legation 
at the court oi Lisbon, and subsequently at Rio de Janeiro ; and 
Lieutenant Greneral Sir John Hill has supported the gloiy of the 
British arms through a succession of long and arduous campaigns, 

WEM 

is a parish and market town, about seven miles south of Whit- 
church. It is pleasantly situated near the source of the river 
ftodenj from whence Horseley* infers that it is the site of the 
^c;ex)t Rutunium. It consists of one large open street, with a 
few smaller ones. The church, a rectory of the real value of 
about 500L per annum, is a handsome st;ructure, with a lofty 
tower steeple and a fine chancel. 

On the attainder of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the manor of Wem fell to the crown ;f and 
James the Second disgraced himself and the title in conferring 
'^-OTL the infamous Jefferies, who had the estate, and was created 
Bairon ^em. On the death of that execrated chancellor, the 
title and estiM^e fell to his son, who shortly afterwards dying, the 
title became extinct. The free-school at this place was founded 
and endowed by the loyal luid patriotic Sir Thomas Adams, whp 
w,as born in this town in the year 1586. He was brought up 
a draper, j: in London, but received a liberal education at Camp 

bridge 

• P. 418. f Dug. Baroo, I. 595, 596. 

t Fuller's WortliJes of England, Shropshire, p. la, and the Ei^^Ij»h Bft* 
:^on^U, VoU II. avo, 17S7| p. 21. 
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bridge onxvenity. In 1699 Mr. Adams was elected sheriff of 
London, on which he gave up his business and devoted h» time 
entirely to the duties of his office, and the good, as he conceived^ 
of the Commonwealth.* By his great diligence and perseve- 
rance he became so thoroughly master of every part of his duty, 
as a public citizen, that there were no honours which this great 
metrqiolis could confer which he did not receive. As president 
of St Thomas's Hospital he exerted himself so effectually as to 
save that foundation from the ruin with which the injustice and 
ftaud of one of the stewards had nearly involved it. He was 
often returned a burgess in Parliament, though his unvarying 
loyalty and die turbulent spirit of the times prevented his ever 
taking a seat in the great assembly of the nation. In 1645 he 
was elected Lord Mayor of London, f which office he filled 
with the greatest faithfulness and disinterestedness: he had^ 
however, very high notions of prerogative, and on this account 
acquired the scoffing title of the Prerogative Lord Mayor. ;( 
Nor did his inflexible integrity to the unfortunate Charles 
escape the canting censure of the pseudo-saints of his day^ who 
compared him to the wicked Ahaz, for breaking, as they said, 
Ms promise; though the author (an author, it must be confessed, 
not always to be depended upon) of Gangrana asserts that he 
performed his promise most punctually and conscientiously. § 
The enemies of Charles the First, who were then coming into 
power, thought proper to search his house in pursuit of that 
unhappy monarch, and finding that Adams was not easily to be 
moulded in a form exactly suitable to their purposes, sent bim 
to the Tower, where he remained some time. He however per* 
severed in his attachment to the royal cause, and is said to have 
carried his zeal so far as to make a remittance of ten thousand 
pounds to Charles the Second while in exile. On the eve of 

the 

* Dr. Hardy's Ser. at Sir Thomas Adams's Funeral, &c. 4to. 16S8, p. $6. 

t Delaane's ADglise MeUopolis, 8vo. 1690, p. 237. 

t Lilbiim*s London's liberties. $ i^aa. Part HI. pp. tf9, 238. 
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the restoration he was deputed by the corporation of London U^ 
go with General Monk to Breda in Holland, to o&r their con- 
gratulations to the kingy and to attend him to England: he was ^ 
then in his seventy-fourth year. Charles, though by no meana 
noted for gratitude, remembered the services of his old friend 
and advanced him to the dignity of a baronet, a few days after 
his inauguration in the kingly functions. His munificence and 
and charity, private as well as public, were exemplary. Besides 
establishrag the free-school at Wem, he founded an Arabic pro- 
fessorship in the univennty of Cambridge, which aSbrded a 
pension* to the learned Abraham Wheelock. At the sug- 
gestion of this eminent scholar, who was also a native of Shrop- 
riiire. Sir Thomas Adams was at the expense of printing the 
l^ersian gospels, and of dispersing them in the Eastern countries, 
with the intent, as he expressed it, of throwing a stone at the 
forehead of Mahomet. Though the part he had taken in the 
pidyHc troubles must have considerably impaired his property, 
^t the open stream of his benevolence flowed as freely as ever; 
he distributed his wealth with a liberal hand for the support of 
hospitals and the relief of the poor. Graceful in his person, 
amiable in his deportment, and eloquent in his discourse, he 
won the esteem and respect of all who knew him, attracting 
others to the paths of virtue by the brightness of his own ex-- 
ample. His goodness, in the quaint but forcible language of 
his eulo^st,f ** was not only at his tongue's, but his fingers* 
ends.'' In his last years he was afflicted by a most excruciating 
disorder, the stone, which he bore with a degree of fortitude 
consistent with his other virtues. He died on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary 1667, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

Near this town was born in the year 1 640 William Wycherley, 
an eminent comic writer. At fifteen years of age he was sent 

to 

* Fuller's History of tbe University of Cambridge suce the Conqiiest, 
fol. 1655, p. X66, sub. arm, 1631-3. 

t Dr. Hardy'i Funeral Sermon on Sir Thomas Adams, preached in the 
Church of St Catherine Cree. p. 31. 
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to France, and resided some time on the banks of the Charente, 
where he was often admitted to the conversation of Madame de 
Montausier, one of the most accomplished ladies at the court of 
France. A little before the restoration of Charles the Second 
he became a gentleman commoner of Queen^s college Oxford^ 
and afterwards entered himself at the Middle .Temple* Here 
he applied himself to tlie writing of comedies. * His wit and 
gaiety rendered him a favourite at court as well as with the town. 
The Duchess of Cleveland, according to Dennis> admitted him 
to the last degree of intimacy. Through the influence of ViUierSy 
Duke of Buckingham, he gained Uie patronage of the King, who 
shewed him peculiar attention during a severe illness, and con- 
ferred on him many favours^ A^out this period of his life, 
being at Tunbridge, he was lounging in a bodcseller's shop, when 
the Countes3 pf Drogheda a young widow, rich, noble andb^u- 
tiful, wne to enquire for *< The Plain Dealer." « The Plain 
Dealer, madam'' replied the bookEteller, ** There he is for you,'^ 
pushing Mr. Wycherley towards her. ** Yes," said Wycherley, 
** This lady can bear plain dealing fot she appears so ac- 
complished, that what would be compliment to others would to 
her be plain dealing." ** No truly sir," said the Countess, *^ I 
am not without my &ults any more than the rest of my sex, and 
yet I love plain dealing, and am never more pleased with it thaa 
when it tells me of them." The lady and Wycherley fell into 
conversation, he waited upon her home, an intimacy ensued, and 
and shortly after their return to Loncicm he married her without 
acquainting the King. This disrespect, and his absence fnmi 
court gained him Charles's displeasure. His marriage too 
proved unhappy, the countess was jealous of him to distraction, 
and could not endure him to be out of her sight. She however 
made some amends for these caprices by dying within a reason- 
able time; but his title to her fortune was disputed; a law-suit 
ensued Which ruined his finances and he was thrown into prison^ 
Here he languished seven years. His release was owln^ to 
Jea^^^ the Second, who having seen his play of the Plain ][)ealer 
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was 60 delighted with it that he ordered the payment of 
Wycheriey^s debts and settled on him a pension of 2001.* per 
annum. He was however too modest to give a full account of 
his debts, and laboured under embarrassments from which the 
subsequent death of his father did not much relieve hifn. A 
;Bhort period before his own decease he married a young woman 
of 15001. fortune which he applied to his own exigencies. 
Eleven days afterwards, Jannary 1, 1715, he died. His re* 
mains were interred in Covent Garden church.* 

In the same house which gave birth to the last mentioned 
writer was bom Mr. John Ireland, author of ** Illustra- 
tions of Hogarth." He viras descended from a family eminent 
for their conscientious adherence to their religious princi- 
ples. His mother was daughter of the Rev. Thomas Holland, 
and grand-daughter of the Rev. Philip Henry. With a strong 
predilection for literature and painting he. had a turn for me- 
chanics^ and was therefore placed by his friends with a watch- 
maker. He married while young and engaged in an extensive 
business, but was not successful. For pictures, prints, and 
books, he had a great fondness and a refined taste ; his collection 
of the works of Mortimer and Hogarth was well chosen. In the 
circle of his intimate acquaintance were many men^ eminent in 
the arts, the bar and the church. He was the particular friend 
of C^ainsborough, and the first protector of Henderson; whose 
life and letters he published in 1786. His next work which ap» 
peared with his name prefixed, was ^* Hogarth Illustrated" in 
two volumes. The book abounds with anecdotes which the 
author's long connections with men conversant with the subjects 
of the work enabled him to supply. These are generally related 
in a lively, agreeable style, and though not always appropriate 
to the print in question, have a connection with the general sub* 
ject. In the latter period of his life Mr. Ireland was afflidted 
mlix a complication of disorders which rendered society irksome 

to 
* GcD. Bios. Diet Vol p. 977. et seq. 
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to hiiUt and hissufiNrings wese aggrsvated by pecniuaiy diflEbol? 
ties. He died at the cloie of the year 1808, b the vkioity of 
Binnmghain. 

HODNET. 

Llomarchus or Llowarchus a Welsh poet uses the word 
Hydnydh for the name of aplaoe, which Mr. Llwyd conjectures 
to be Hodnet; but others ai^ of opinion that the name is Saxon 
from Odo the owner, or some one of note there before the c(m- 
quest. Earl Roger held Odenett which gave name to the hon* 
dred in Doomsday, that has since gone under the name of Brad- 
ford North. That earl had here a presbyter and a propositus. 
A presentment was made by a jury at the assizes m the fifty- 
sixth of Henry the Third touching the forest of Hodnet. 
George de Cautelupe Baron of Bergeveny in the first of Edward 
the First was seized of the manor, as one of the fees appendant 
to the Barony of Montgomery. It appears that this George 
had two sisters his coheirs: Johanna married to John de Hast- 
ings, and MiUescent married to Eudo de la Zouch, who had for 
their property one knight's fee, which Odo de Hodnet held in 
Hodnet. In the twentieth of Edward the First a quo warranto 
was brought against M^iam de Hodnet for holding, a market, 
and claiming the emendations of assize of bread and beer, with 
the liberty of free warren in the manor c^ Hodnet. For plea 
he produced lus .charteirs, and so was dismissed with honour. 
The jury at the same assizes found that the seijeanty of William 
de Hodenet was to be steward of the castle of Montgomery, 
and to defend the outworks of the castle with hisfiunily.wd 
servants, and that this seijeanty had been given to his ancestom 
by Robert de Belesme Earl of Shrewsbury. The daughter aiwl 
rheir of William de Hodenet was married to William de Ludlow. 
In the twenty-third of Edwmrd the Third,. Lawrence da Ludhnr 
spn and heir of Maud wife of William de Ludlow, paid 100ft. 

for 
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far the rdief of hifi man<»r of Hodenytbj kolden by the servioe 
of one knight's fee, by Lawrence de Ludlow cheralier in HodneL 
In the nineteenth of Richard the Second, William la Zouch de 
Harringworthy knight, was seized of this manor. Escheat in 
the twenty-second of Richard the Second, Roger de Mortimer 
Earl of March was seized of the whole knight's fee of John de 
Ludlow in Hodnet. In the nineteenth of Henry the Seventh, 
Gilbert Talbot did homage for this manor. In the thir^Hsecond 
of Henry the Eight,. Thomas Madlicote, and Henry Townrowe 
did homage and fealty ** pro situ de Hodnet manerii." In the 
fourteenth of Elizabeth the queen gave leave to John Venum 
and Elizabeth his wife to alienate this manor of Walter Earl of 
Essex, and his heirs. And in the second of James Sir Robert 
Vernon, Knight makes an aUenitition hereof to Robert Need- 
ham, 'Esquire and others* In the twelfth of Charles the Second 
Hemry Vemcxti of Hodnet was created a baronet of this king- 
dom.* 



DRAYTON, 

\ 

once cdled Market Drayton, in *the north eastern extremity 
of the coiitity, on the borders of Staffordshire is a clean litlle 
town, watered by the river Tern, and cimtains rather more tfami 
Avee thousfflitd inhabitants. *It8 paridi church o^ St. Mary 
bulk in the time of King Stq^ien, was put into thorough repair in 
1787, after being stripped of its gothic honours: The Steele is 
apparently of more recent date than the whole body of the 
church, as the former needed no repair when the latter was in 
foink The town is supposed to have been formerly much 
larger ; numy old foundations being traced in the fields around. 
it. Previously to the introduction of canals it had one of the 
greatest markets in die district. The wharf at Stone in Stai^ 

fordshire 

* Mr. Domrt«i's Msmuenpts, 
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fordshire drew much of its trade. Here is a manufacture o£ 
paper, and another of hair for chair bottoms &c. 
Twelve miles south of Drayton is 



NEWPORT 

a small market town, likewise oh the borders of Staffordshire 
near the Watling street. It anciently belonged to the Audleys 
and to a family of its own name, to whom it gave the title o£ 
baron.* The parish chuj-ch stands in the middle of the main 
street which forms the town. It is an ancient structure but the 
side-aisles have been rebuilt in a modern style with brick, while 
the other portions have all the venerable marks of age. Hence 
it exhibits a most incongruous and fantastic jumble of mouldering^ 
stone and gay red brick work,— ^thic arches and battlementB, 
and Grecian embellishments. Within is an ancient monument 
of a judge Salter. From some remaining specimens it appe^ui 
that the original architecture of the interior (previous to its sad 
mutilation about a century ago) was beautiful, and of the 
fifteenth century. The abbot and convent of St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Shrewsbury were patrons of the Church of Newport; 
from them it was purchased in the twentieth of Henry the 
Sixth by Thomas Draper, citiaen of London, who made it col- 
legiate, placing in it a custos and four fellows. The custos waa 
the parish priest. The college property was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to Edmund Downing and Peter Ashton. 

The free«school was founded by W. Adams, Esq. a native of 
this town, and haberdasher and alderman of London. It is a 
stately brick building and has a library for the use of the .scho- 
lars, who are here qualified for the university. Its lands, which 
are in the parish of Knighton Grange Staffordshire, were ex* 
empted from parliamentary, parochial or any other kind (^ taxes 

by 

* Gongh** Caadea, III. 34. 
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by a gnmt from Olhrer Cromwell. At a short distance are two 
alms-houses built' and endowed by the munificent founder of the 
schooly who g^ive 550i» towards the building of a town house. 
Newport sustained great damage by a fire .which broke out on 
the 16A of May 1665; it consumed one hundred and sixty 
houses, the loss of which, with what they contained, was- esti- 
mated at S0,000l. 

This town contends with Shiffhal for the honour of having 
given'birth to that humorous but licentious poet, Tom Brown, 
l^om Newport school he entered at Christ Church Oxford. 
It does not appear that he remained long there, for taking ad- 
vantage of. a remittance from an indulgent father, and trusting 
that his wit would help out his learning, he dashed off for the 
capital; and entered into all its gaieties. Having drained the 
cup of pleasure to the dregs, and dissipated the last carolus in 
his purse, he retired to Sjngston upon Thames, and trusting to 
liBS proficiency in the ancient and modem languages, opened a 
school. The drudgery of the employment soon disgusted him: 
he returned to London and to his former way of life, drawing 
notes on Parnassus to discharge his tavern reckonings, and wast- 
ing his rich fund of wit and humour in low abuse and frivolous 
satire. Admired and shunned, laughed at and despised, ha 
passed the latter part of his life in great indigence. It is* said 
that Lord Dorset, pitying his misfortunes, invited him to a 
Christmas dinner, where Tom, to his gratefril surprise, found a 
bank note of fifty pounds laid und^r his plate.* He died in the 
year 1704? in elxtreme poverty, and was interred in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey, near the remains of Mrs. fiehn, with 
whom he had in his life-time been intimate. His whole works 
were printed in 1707, in four volumes, consisting of dialogues, 
essays, declamations, satires, letters from the dead to^'the living, 
translations, amusements, &c. These writings exhibit the cha- 

VoL. XIII. U racter 

* Noble's Continuation of Qranger*8 Biographical History, Vol. L 
j>. 257. 
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iracter of the ic»th<Hr'« min^; thoy.wpeiefi^l^iwitli.tirSfewd '}iti« 
piour^ seasoned with learning b\\% degff|(M.l^. i|i^Q%9y4 

In tiie neighbourhood of Newport is ilie,t«SU»g«^ hlh^i^s^m^j,^ 
ne^ which, in a soytary and re^r^.^lii^^i^, p^cti^ri^VQinwicted 
with wood, stand the ruins of I^il}^hi^U AjAk^y. -A. vQigr cJonfid^^ 
able part of the Abbey Church rimtjii^; \X}iQ gtf^n^ western en* 
trance is a fine round Norman arch, richly recesli«dw)lh libs wA 
runniiig foliage; this seeo^s to .hffir^ \>i^ tW ImitT' poitim of a 
western tower. The church h{^,|iQ.^^i?^Q|i^nii b^ide^ ^ v^ 
dows and doors, by which a ji^t id^^^i^ l)^ fo^eaodof i^Ori^pal 
architecture, the pillars aa^furobee. of tt^ MT^^^ tr#ill^t'1l^i|g 
totally destroyed. The soutb djopr^ wl^if h ^^mn^^j^ftte^ yikik ^9 
cloister, is certainly one of tho>i^9^]^i|^y(^d^rn^ ^nfX^ I^'^Tvm 
arches in the kingdom; closters: of ^l^f^er s^iaCla^ kfm^, Sf }ral» 
Others overspreadii^ith lQ2^ge^work^^<^h^]if|r^ t2>Q.^;ijt0miedii^te 
spaces embellished with n^^j^ng^ s»^pp<^ a §Q^oi|t;ular arph^ 
overspread with onjiatnents peculi^^ t^t tl^^ S^xon, aii^ e^riieal 
Norman architectures Th^ 1^4 .^^A s^h win4ows of thei 
choir are n^^rowy.pl^in* ^uid i^ot^iH^t^es^ded^ but the €^t win^QW 
is Isgrge* with a bea,U(tifu) p Wilted arcl) of the fonrte^Qth (im^ 
tury, within whidi ^e sppie^ re^nafais of tracery* Th^ are)a of 
the cloister, n<m a fafm^^yard, is attached tp i^^ ^uth aiAfi of 
nave* The ei>trance^G^ the qhaptor^ho^e^ a fine Nonoafi arch 
with undul^ing mouldings,. Was lately s^m^ng, a»d th^r^ still 
are some scattered portions of other apa^ti^^ts^ Th^ waBs of 
the refectory are r^onverted into a good farap^er's dr^in^g-hon^e^ 
The boundary waU of the precinct may be traced to a consider- 
able distance from the present r^m^ns (^ the Abbey* . Tbt 
church, wiiich was cruciform,, and probably bdd two tQwef% 
one in the centre a^.d the either at th^ wes(t end* m^p^ur^ 29 
length 228 &et» the breadth of the naye 36 &et» The stalls of 
the choir were> at the dissolution, removed to th^ collegiate ctm^ 
of Wolverhampton, where they jn part remain. The Abbey and 
its estate are nov the property of the Marquis of Stafford. 
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{HA westerly direotien f^oisK LtUesboUf ftnd about' tweive miles 
distant from Shrtwabury) is 

■ WELLINGTON,. 

a small neat town in a populous district, with a well supplied 
aiid much frequented market on Thursdays. Its church is a very 
handsome modem stracture, apparently of the Mt atone of 
GrinshiU; near it is a very resectable charity school. It was 
la this town and its vicimty that Charles the First, then on Ms 
march to Shrewsbury, mustered his forces, andafler issuing orders 
for the siaintenance of strict disdpline, made a solemn protesta- 
tion that he would defend the estaUished religion, govern by 
law, and preserve the liberty of the sublet; and that if he con- 
quered he would i^hold the privileges of Parliament. It is tO' 
be lamented that he was compelled by adversity to taaUm this . 
protestation of his purposed adherence to the duties of aa Eng- 
lish monarch; had he earlier practised, them he would have 
avoided the errora which siet him al viarianc» with his Parliament^'' 

From this town is seen to great advantt^e the hugi^ mound of 
the Wrekin^ its base being distant oiriy two miles. Throiigh 
the interjacent country runB the Frsetorian highway called Wat- 
Ung Street, which in this vicinity gives name to a litde village 
on the main road to London* 

Beneath the Wrekin^ and adjoining die road Wading to 
l^hr^wsbury,. is OiiLEToy, the deat of WiUiamChidde, Esq. of an 
ancient family in this county. The house is situated in a rich 
verdant lawn, well clothed with venerable oaks. The mansion 
at present has a modem air, but is very ancient, and was till of 
late enclosed with w^ls and agate^house^ surrounded by a moat.^ 
Here is a valuable collection^ of pictures, the chief of which lU^/ 
a Jew Rabbi, by Rembrandt, a very iiiie painting; Rinaldo and> 
Armida, by Titian; a Cupid, the Victor Mundi, by Vandyk$^ 
fofir landscapes, said to be by Salvator Rosa; and a View on 
the Rhine, by Wouvermans. 
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SiiiFFKAL is a small town not far distant from the Staffing* 
shire border, in the direct road from London to Shrevrsbury and 
Holyhead. It contains little remarkable besides its parish church, 
which is a large and interesting cruciform building. Under 
the square central tower were four semi-circular arches over 
which have been turned elegant pointed ones. The choir on die 
north side has ancient round headed windows with Saxon mould- 
ings. Ir it are a fine altar, and tombs of the -family of Briggs. 
There is a remarkable inscription setting forth that William 
Wakeley was baptized at Idsall alias ShifFnal, May 1, 1591, and 
buried at Adbaston, Nov.-^d, 1714 ^ his age was 124 and up- 
wards ; he lived in the reigns of eight kings and queens.* At- 
tached to the south aisle is a fair chantry chapel. The roof of 
the nave, of oak, is richly carved, but has of late been entirely 
obscured by a plaister ceiling. The whole church was, in 1810, 
' fitted up at a great expense. 

Shifihal is distinguished as the birth-[)lace of Thomas Beddoes, 
M. D. a man eminent for Uterary talent, as well as for skill in 
bis profession. He was bom here about the year 1754 or 1755. 
His father, a respectable tanner, sent him to Oxford ; from which 
University, in order to complete his medical education, he re- 
paired to Edinburgh. While there, he attended the lectures of 
soipe of the most eminent professors of the day ; and in all pro- 
bability became an ardent disciple of the celebrated Dr. Brown, 
whose sjTStem was then extremely popular. Dr. Beddoes seems 
to have founded many of his theories upon it. As chemistry was 
always a favourite science with him, he devoted himself to tiic 
study of it with great ardour. In 17H6, he acted as reader of 
' chemistry at Oxford, there befng no professorship for the science 
at that time established. In the course of the following year he 
visited France, and during his residence in Paris, became ac- 
quainted with Lavoisier, with whom he, afiier his return, carried 
0n a scientific correspondence. Towards the latter end of 1792, 

he 

*£lizabetli, Jamet the First, Cbarles tM First, and Second*, James Hie 
Second, Wiliam and Marj^, Anne, and George the Fiist. 
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he resigned his readership witill a view to settle in life, and 
after deliberating on th6 choice of a residencci at length fixed 
upon Bristol. He there applied with energy to the practice and 
study of his profession^ occasionally publishing the results of his 
lucubrations* His principal work was ** Hygeia; or essays 

tnotbl and medical on tiie causes affecting the personal state of 

« 

the middling andaffluent classes/' a work distinguished by much 
acute observation, but occasionally tinctured by a little wildness 
of theory. 

He died on the twenty-fourth of December, 1808, of a drop- 
sical complaint in the chest, under which he had for some time 
laboured, though not apprehensive l^at his end was so near. His 
ardour for the pursuit of medical science, was exemplary. He 
devoted his whole life to experiment, to enquiry, and to corres- 
pondence with men of talents* The style of his writings was 
strong, glowing, and miimated, but sometimes terse and ob- 
scure. He had a considerable talent for poetry, and had the 
happy Acuity of viewing every subject on its most brilliant 
side. He was an honest and determined enemy to quackery, 
imd driighted to expose and detect it. In the private relations 
of life, he was amiable and excellent. 

About three miles to the east of Shiffnal, on the borders of 
Staffordshire, is Tongs, a considerable village, remarkable for 
jts anciently collegiate church and its castle. The former 
originally belonged to the Abbey of Shrewsbury, and was 
purchased by Dame Isabel, widow of Sir Fulk Pembridge^ 
Knt. 1410,^ who re-built it, and made it collegiate for a warden, 
four fellows, two clerks, and choristers, to which was added an 
hospital for thirteen poor persons. The church stands within the 
fine demesne of Tonge Castle, and is a beautiful and very in;- 
teresting structure, of the pointed style of the fourteenth 
century, consisting of a nave, north and south aisles, with a choir 
and chapel. In the centre rises a handsome, but singular steeple. 
Immediately above the roof it is square, on this rests an 
octagonal bell-story, which is lengthened into a very neat but 
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not lofty spir^y the corner of #kich» bbout half vay up, Ar^ 
(uiorned wiiji small pinnacles, epringing as k were out i^f tM 
shaft* Although the steeple stands in the centre of the churdi« 
jthere never has been a transept* The nave is divided from the 
aisles by three handsome pointed ar<:hes, with clustered pillars 
on each side* Adjoining the south aisle is a beauti&l chantry 
i^hapel* The ceiling is a very rich groin, in the fan style of Henry 
the Eighth's reign, having a profusion of delicate ribs and centre 
pendents. The tomb of Sir Henry Vernon, Knt* is inihe waU 
which separates the chapel from the church. Over this is a fine 
open screen of stone, rising about ten feet* On the divisions are 
four very rich {^bernac^s, |pth the original painting and gtJ^ 
ing, but bereaved of their statues* Within the avea of the 
stefple, which stands^on four lofty pointed arches, reposuig oq 
^dustered pillars, are four superb monuments, with cumbent 
figures, on altar tombs, of the' Pembridges and Vernons, all of 
alabaster; highly adorned with rich work* The choir is small, 
and.ha9 eight stalls on each side* The rood-loft or screen is 
nearly perfect, embellished wit^ much carving in oak* Until 
fvithin these few ye^rs, this elegant little choir was sadly '^cum*- 
bered by the huge monument of Sir Thomas Stanley, of the ag^ 
of James the First, which had absolutely thrust the altar from 
its place. This has lately been removed, and an altar-piece of 
tabernacle work made out of the ornamental fiagments of one of 
.|he tombs under the steeple* In the isteeple, besides a peal of 
six bells, is a very large and ancient bell, weighing 4?0 cwt* 
give^i by a Pembridge. Below this interesting Gothic churdb, 
are considerable ren^uns of the Old Hospital, which haabeen re- 
built in the. adjoining village* The living is now only a curacy* 

Tonge Castle is a very magnificent structure, erected in the. 
last century b^ George Durant, Esq. on the site of the old castlOy 
which he purchased and demolished. The architecture is a 
fantastic mixture of incorrect Gothic and Moorish, but though 
bad in detail, the effect produced is strikingly grand, arising from 
ii\e njui^eroun turrets and pinnaclesi the rich colour (rf'thestone^ 

the 



the ^dii'^iamtf -mk ^j^ Uateiy <:ti&^n giyeii U ^ whole l>3t 
tw« V^ffif okA i)(agnffi€«toe iVilrkM Aeme^ The apartmetits ar^ 
haftdfibme, mA c«>|[toih a iefflaatge collectioa bf paihtings. 
' A%-% iSti^ amne^- frdtn Ihe viBage OJT Totige, en the ^y 
IbtCM^def vof ^^laflbi'daiiife, ^tandis %0&coBEL ftbtrSE, rendered te« 
hiai(4cafal» ' ki ^SngUlh history as Imtiiig afibrded an asyluni t6 
t^mlf&tnUe^^oniky i^r tHA fetal battle df Worcester. Th4 
|Nittk^uI$jlPi Of hi^ ^ht and df Jlis concealment in this neighbour'' 
hxfofS^f as ri^iift^ In a narrative* iff his escape fVomthe kingdon^ 
l^tMiHieid Alteir m^Mfiite^ation) are ioiiiewhat ctirious* According 
to thia aooOuirtt) t^ Mhg, wheti he had ^Juitted his court Ahi 
kKlgiMgis to \v^(^ ho ted irelFTOd f^m the ield» rallied the most 
HM^^ tkjA iftii#i«$<lkked* of h)'d flriends^ ttrbo resolredi to accomw 
^ny 1^ m hk Highi* Hie ^rl of Derby^ who was among the 
^ttMb^H:, raoomMiended to hffia oiie Charles Gifibrd, Esq^ it 
■^rstxk of Aol)^ itf that eoutiiry^ as a conductor in his escape, 
Ct^kttid €ai«leSto» a vOry galknt ofiSoi^^ tjindertook to sustain the 
ihnikitjiji the pursuing enemy, and to keep them in check, while 
<06 king ^iklad d^tabi^e^ a smite which be very bravdy ai^d 
'.iuccess^iy elfeded;' Frsmcis Yate9, a follow^ of Mr« Giffbrd, 
acted as guid^ to the royal escoHu .After a rapid flight of 
twttiity4lre |dila«^ fjti^ king dtrived with the Earl of Deiby and 
4ithet Lo»d^ about thar^ in the morning of Thursday, the fourth 
•<>f Si^pMifibei^, 1661, at a house called White Ladies^ about three 
Iqoaneiii of 4 «lil»'fi^<Mft Boscobel. ^yihe White Ladies w^.n 
Junise btio»|klg «»'o&« f^tzherbert,wl)ere one George Pendrill, 
hawing '^OtndbOJiy* knocking at the gate so ea%, and opening 
thfl window, e^^ the afoi^safd Francis Yates, ^o was Ma 
bf other-ifi-Iaw, i^th Mri Oiflbrd, to whom he presently opened 
tte dooy, Oftd enquired of hw l^other Yates, ^at news frata 
«>W^rMster, who told hire that the Kin^ was defeated, and In 

U.* pursuit 

* A true nairative and relation of his most saored Majesty's miracnious 
' escape from Worcester, on the third of September, 1651, till his arrival at 
•Paris. jPrinted dt London for G. Colbotn. 1660, Qaarto, containing eight 
f ager. - ^rl Mfec. Vol.vi, p. 247, 
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pursoit; and therefbre bade Mmv^niato faoite and put on Vk 
clqaths ; but before he C9i2Hmake HamiS teady, tbe king'trith 
most of. his lords, had entered tbe house, and ceme intd Ae 
hall^ whe^ after a short consultaftion ^e)d aMfngtt them, the 
Earl of Derby* called for William Pendrill, the «ldpiA bvotfa^, 
whq^ being come, George was sent to Tpnge^ to :Oiie Robert 
Beard, an honest si|)>|ecty.to enquire o£ him whedier diere wcare 
any scattered parties of the king's th^eab^tSf or fii^ of the 
eneif y's appearing, who b^rbvght word that the-coa^t w?ub y^ 
clear, and no parties* at all to be seen. Inhim0|u»fae.ni6twitb 
bis brother Richard, f<H: now thope few inhKbitantathat liTed there 
were awaked with the noise, and their own iH-bddiiig tboilghto 
and (ears of the su^^cess at Worcester. JMchard waiE^^aa soeiier 
.ooipe in, but .Esquire GiSwtd called for bim and bid hm mak^ 
,haste,and b^g with him. his be^t cloaths,'Whiek w#rea jttis|» 
.and breeches of green coarse clothe and' a doe-ijki^ leather 
dqublet; the hat was bffironed of Humphrey Pendeill theariHer, , 
being an old grey one, that turned ixp its briitis ;\he shirt (whioh 
in that country language th^ calledm hurdeti, or noggen shot, 
of cloth that ^ is made of ^e coarsest of tbe hemp) was had of 
one Edward Martin, ' G^rge PendriU's band, and William 
CresswelPs' shoes, which the king h»?k)g Ipresendgr unstripped 
himself of his own deaths, did nimbly put^ion.; Hk buff coait aad 
linen-doublet, and a grey pair of l^reeches niiich he wore be^ 
fore, l\e gare into these iNrothers' hancb* whia forthwith buried 
them under ground, where they lay five weeka brfore th6y durst 
take them up ^ain. The jewels, off his cmn, he ga?e to one of 
the lords &xm departing. Then Richai^ came with a pair bf 
shears and rounded the king's hair, which my Lord -Wilmot 
haying before cut with a knife,' hid untowardly notched; arid the 
king was pleased to take notTce of Richaird's goodbarbering, so 
as to prefer his work befoi^ my Lord Wilmot's ; and gave him 

^e 

* Lord Derby had taken tbts place for a subteHbge after the defeat given 
him by Col. lilbam) near Wigao in Lancasliire, and wa» acquainted there, 
and b^ them conveyed tp Worcester to the King* Narrative, v$ »up^ 



ttfe!{»rai6^ of itf todnowiiid majesty was *^ ia mode th^ wood^ 
mmJ^ ' Th^ nanrakiv^ goes on to folate that the Lords departed, 
leaviog th^Jcingrinthe caz^-of these iionest people. .^|iVltmit 
out iniiis hunUerhabilkDei^ with a wood-bHl iaJif hand^ W* 
cdnqpaoied * by ; Bichwd^ into the 'ad|oming ^ooda; leavh% 
Humphrey and Geoi^e as scouts. He had m»t been there an 
ham^ before a droop zcf hone of di* endby's caihe to White 
Ladkss, and enqUJared H flXMneof thekhii^sTidrse and hsoMfff had 
not'pateed I^mT way ^tfte answer gHren was, that about tbreihoium 
b^ere» th^rerj'hidr^oaa party t>f hoF8e,anda8 they suppoaeJT, 
|te 'king imfhrAhnh^Jhut that tiiey preaeatly departed" withoat 
iRfAidg any furtl^ seax^lL Hie king was apprized of this by 
tA^.-sooufeiy andtTeiGbfv^^^intthe wood ^ evenihg, when he 
retemed to the himse. ' After supping on the homdy ftre of hia 
Jioe(^»> he^^pvepafed) td- depart, bariiq^' formed a resohitbn 4»f 
^oing 'ialo^ WjAeji )yJm!t PeaidHlI, tiie mother of the €:ve 
ibrefehrem cawcktoi^eehim^ and expvtssedher joy that providence 
hiidr madehar sons thei ttitruments, as she hoped, of his ma- 
jesty's salegu^ aiid deMTenmce. Fnuftcia Yates oflered'him 
thirty shillings in silver, of which the king accepted ten, and 
JMidehim keep^^ i*tto«mdeV. ' Whdi it was hear nig^t, these 
fyiAAj^ peo^e tOojc leave of their royal gtiest on' their knees, 
beseeching God to' mide and bless him. The king, accom* 
pani^d by RidNard, proceeded to Madeley, to'the'hoose'of Mr* 
•Francis Wolfe, who give them.td undtoiCand that it would be 
extremely dangeiroilB lo attempt to pass into WiAles, as the 
country was in.afi pdrts overrUn wkh soldiem. He durst not 
a&rd them an;a6yluiii'in hid house, but directed them to a hay- 
mow^ where they todlp up lileir lodging. At the dose of the 
Allowing day, the king and^ichard, retreated to their former 
ah^de having revived a small supply of money from Mr. WoMe. 
On the Saturday morning they pr^eeeded, without making any 
al^y.at Richard's dwelling, to Boscobel, a house of Mr. Gifford, 
where William Pendrill and his wi& dwdt as hoitte*keep»s» 
Here the king worn dowu with fatigue, met with the kindest 

treatment, 
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ssmmttiif Md Jtafl abo the saliAnkm of bfttnf Jtbidd Vf 
Xi^^oA C^Te\dba9 who, sftermtny h«rc|ahipli and hair-bi>Mdtia 
n9S9ip9kf made hie way hilher. ** Afto a ihart conftrtaoe, imd 
iHKt ihohdated cQkiiiMl.af tbe king's profaaMtflt^ttMBiis of eicatie^ 
j(bims reaolvedby tiiBm)xr:beUke lheiii(iel»«9'te Um wood ogkiiii 
md ^ocordoigly «boai nfaie o'dock tint 3Btwdiy tnoraing, %km 
mMAM £e|iteiiib^» Aqp wdtt into <ho ivMd^ alid Coildttol Cflr«^ 
bBl 'ttrflM^bt tnd led t^ Jdi&g.tD Hmc so «ittieli«iMmiM m^» 
lyhetia&bcfeift h^ hwl hunel£ been lodgedL.; ; ^ «-% tlw help of 
^tUmm IVndrMl'rf noQiMedder, they got- ^dj^^ kka thfr boogh^ 
OMilmnbhfes of the traa^-M^idi trereVdrj^thioli'atfBHreU spreed^ 
$dl of leatoes, to ;tiiiit jf^twks MpossiUe ^for w^ one to dtaeem 
Mraagh/ Umbi/' ' H^rrf 'tfie UAgv behigf iOoeofamiodiied liMb 
liHTtof^^ Jell mUkprfatieotae; heun^ lmd«««kliig>ery heiiglyv 
t0a9:(re9Aled by 'the colonel withia luechJ <jf bf^ and oh^^eee 
wi^ -lAiich PeiidriiPfl wifi» had fumklled MbJ' Mitttititfiie m 
menebger^ Who had been dispatched 'to Wl^heiiiagiptoA te 
enqmrt aflfT means forfurtherng theiv dscape, Mtimied with 
int^lligeniie ihu one Mt. Whitgrave, of Mosely» was well dia^ 
posed to aJNte thetxr. 

' Tewiaids' evening they sMcended -from the tree and were €on>- 
lluetied %o the garden: of Boscdbel HeasO) whet^e* they dnenk 
some wine that the msfisenger had brou^t f^oeti W<d^rhanq>* 
ton. At night they weM to the hoysd, and ihe'kiog, being 
ir^iy hnngry, enquired of Wittlam if h^ ooidd proouM hhn a 
lom o£ mutton. The man f epiied that he had not audi a joints 
Jnit would. on that occseion make flree with hfe master^s floek» 
-Accorditigly a sheep was brought into the ground^ellar, cmd 
the oelooel^ not having patience to wait for a knift, stabbed it 
with -hm dagger. When it was out iqi, a 6lnd garter was 
brought, to the king, who impEiediately fell to diopfnng the loin 
In pieeesy and assisted in frying them. This repast being ended, 
Ihe king was. conducted to a recess between two walls, whidi 
had bean centri?ved for purposes of concealmenti and here he 
itept very iiieonve&iently, as the place was too short for him. 

The 
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Vbt nekt ifight be tr» atteiHMitt«<k««d •mtfa a lorry lied iqpo4 
Ihe tlairea8e» tiMt the meafnies&tif his kidgingtuight leoate h^oi 
froihiiMspicioD. Thefollofring dayhemoeivodBtnonlige from Lord 
WilttiDt, who 11^ concealed at Mr. Whiftgnive% Hnritiag hinr'to 
tome dikher, « the retreat wae nnioh mere itbeotte. Oa Mm^ 
*day^ tiie eighA of September, neat midnight, 4he king bemg 
§muwtmd with a fabrse, set off fiir Moselyy vcoompaaied by 
Colonel Careiase, and ^ «bt bratben,. whobondticced bhii 
ealeiy to ^mMn a ehovt dbtaiice of .Mfw ^^hitgtave^ house. 
Here he alighted, and was proceeding ^haatitytiA^dtiio plaee^ 
trhen reoolleeting that most of his gtiard wote ib mnm home, 
he went baek to them and aaid^ ^ I am tre«dbM that I fbtgoi 
to take leaite of my iritnds^ but iF ever I c^eme )Mckto Hkiff^ 
land, by fair or fo^d moans, I w3I ivmeMberytMifJiot mo ieo 
you whenever it shall please God." They all depiapted, exo^^t 
the colonel and John and Francis Yates, who accompanied the 
king to the house, where he was most cordially received, and 
remained in safety until he set forward on hip perilous journey 
with Mrs. Lane. The further particulars of his escape do not 
require to be related in this place. Whether, after his return 
to his dominions, the king remembered his promises of requiting 
the hohest peasants who had been so instrumental in his deli- 
verance, the narrative does not state; but to men who could so 
generously risk their lives in sheltering a person for whose head 
an imm^fiae sum was offered, th^ i^probatiiw of fl good con- 
eience would be a solid and unfailing reward. 

Bosoobel stiU remains a miioouai^at of thit interesting por* 
tion of the life of Charles the Second. The end and back part 
of the house are nearly in their original state, but some of tho 
other parts have been mu<^ altef ed, particularly an out*build* 
ing converted into a sitting parlour, the principal entrance 
removed, and the area of t^ninclosed land in front of the hou40 
laM out with taste, as a pleasure-ground. The interior has 
likewise been much altered, but whatever could be traced rela- 
tive to the king's concealment has been preserved with care. 

The 



The places in which'be was' concealed are chiefly ihand adjoiil^ 
ing a huge chiainej; the garret» or as it is tenned, the gallery^ 
entered by a trap door, was probably one of them. ' From this 
there is a deacemt by a stejp^adder to the next hiding-place» 
and from thenoe to a door near the bottom c^the chimney that 
leads: to-the garden. The large wahiscoted parlour is nearly in 
ittf origtnid form. The concealing-plape behind the wainscot 
hati long been stepped up, and the gloves and garters, said to 
have .!been left by the kii^, were lost before the present pos* 
sessor csm^ to the house. 

. Thfe .Boyid Oak, said to have sprung from atf acorn of the 
original oak that shdtered the king, stands near the middle of a 
large field adjoining the garden* The ruinous trail surroundii^ 
it bai been.rebttiltt and the following inscription on a brass plafe^ 
is affixed tait^— 

. Feliciss. arbore qua in asUu 
Potentiss. regis Car. 2di Dens Op. Ma$. 
per quem reges regnat, his crescere 

Tolait, tarn in perpet. rei tantae 

memoria qnain in specimen fimaB 

in tege fidci, oinro cinetam 

posteris comendant BasiUus 

et Jaba Fitzherbert. 

Qoercus arnica Jovi. * 

- White Ladiss Priory is & picturesque ruin, in a seques- 
tered and romantic spot, about three quarters of a mile from 
Boi^cdbel. The date of its foundation is uncertain, but it was 
inhabited by WhUe or Cistercian nuns as early as the reign of 
Richard the First, or Jbhn.f The circular arches in the walls, 
without pilhirt, indicate it to be of Saxon origin. The place is 
extra-patochlal, and the area of the church is still used as a 
burying ground, chiefly for catholics. 

*Oeo!t.]Ma(.VoLLXXIX.p. 809. t Tanner, p. 452. 
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MADELEY 

was formerly noted as having an excellent market, which beitag 
destroyed, or at least the house wherein it was principally held, 
somewhat more than a century ago, in 1763 a new house was 
erected, about twamiles from the site of the original buildkig, and 
Hear the foot of the famous iron bridge cast at Colebrook Dale, 
where the market is at present kept. Madeley is a parish in the 
liberties of Wenlock franchise^ and contains about five thousand, 
inhabitants. Here is a navigable canal to the Ketley Iron Works, 
and a work for obtaining fossil, iar, or petrolium, from the con* 
densed smoke of pit coal. But our principal reason for particu- 
htrizing this place is that we might introduce some account of that 
excellent man, the late Mr. Fletcher, vicar of Madeley Church. 
John William de la Plechere was born Sep. 12,. 1729, at 
Nyon, in Switzerland. His father was an officer in the French 
service, and subsequently a colonel in the militia of his own 
country. John William was, at a very earjy period of his Rfe, 
strongly impressed with a regard to the obligations of religion. In 
Mr. John Wesley's Life of Mr. Fletcher, several hair-breadth 
escapes are mentioned, by which his boyhood and youth were 
rendered remarkable, and which his pious biographer considers 
to have been events *^ above the power of nature,, probably by 
the ministry of angels \*\* Wh^n very young he was sent to the 
university of Geneva, to pursue his studies wiUi a view to the* 
Christian ministry, for which profession his parents designed 
him; but losing or disregarding jthose early impressions of filial 
and religious duty, for which his youth Jtad been before distin- 
guished, and not relishing the office aiid character of a priest, 
he resolved to follow the more active prdli^ssion of arms, axui 
accordingly, without the consent of his pftrents, ran away to 

- . w ; Lisbon, 

* A Short Atecoufit of the Life and 'peath of the Ker. John Fletdter, by 
Hke Rev. John Wesley, p. 1 1 , 



Lifibon^ where he raised a Swiss company^ and obtained a cajH* 
tain's commission to serve on board a Portuguese man of war^ 
which was then preparing for a voyage to the Brazils. By an 
accident of having his leg very much scalded during breakfast, 
<Mie momin^f through the carelessness of his servant maid, he. 
was confined to his bed till afler the ship had proceeded oa 
her. destination, leaving him on shore. Mr* Fletchec's at- 
tempts to enter the service being frustrated, he came along 
with several young friends to England^ ax^d attended a board**, 
ing schodi at South Minrnis, Herts,, for the purpose of being, 
perfected in the English language, the study of which he had 
commenced at Geneva* He continued under the tuttioaof 9 Mr* 
Burchell about a year and a hali^ and then^ at the recommenda^ 
tion of Mr. Decants, a French minister, he became tutor to the 
two sons of Thomas Hill, of Tern Hall, Shropshire, £sq«--«>Itwaa' 
in the year 1752 that he remoinad into the iamily of Mr. Hill. 

The mann€9- of Mr. Fletcher's becoming acquainted with the 
Wesleyan Methodists^ of whicli he was subsequently, so re^* 
dpubtable a champion, is somewhat remarkable- When Mr., 
flill attended L, ^ parliamentary duties, in London, it was hia 
practice to bring his family to town* On one of these occasions^, 
while they stopped at St. Albansi he walked out into the town, 
and did not return till the rest of the family had proceeded 
•n their journey. A horse being lefl f<Hr him he rode after, and 
overtook them ia the ^vesing^ Mi. Hfll asking him why he 
stayed behind, he answered, '^ As I was walking I met with a» 
poor old woman, who talked so sweetly of Jesus Christ, that I 
Imew not how the tinie past away*" ** I shall wonder," ex« 
claimed Mrs. Hill, *' if our tutor does not turn Methodist bjf 
and by I" <' Methodist! madam," said Mr. Fletcher, ^^pray 
what is that?" She^Ap^ied, ** Wl]^, the Methodists are a peo- 
ple that do no^ng j)^at pray; they are praying a^ day and all 
night." " Are they?" said he " then,, by the help of God, I 
will find them out, if they be above ground." He was as good 
as his word, and wa^ shortly afterwards, initiated into all the 
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lbnn0Vef Metiw>dli8n)».'Kid never afbearwards aUaf ed ia h«i» 
«i!botion for Um faith and compaay of the, f<kllo«'«t9. of 
Wcdey.* 

. .He soot) Qiyxtmeneed a lay preadier; but» in 1757> .having 
been ordaitied d6»eQSt:9i»d.|irie9t, be entered the service of iho 
^tidMiii^biatnt, Hb fbtft secmon iii the country was pr^aehed^ 
aft Atehaib Ghurch> though he had frequently aisiated IHn; 
Wesley in that gentleman's irregular services aft his meelit]^ 
h^vwea in Umtk, Being.inTited to preach, in the French bn^ 
guoge; to the prisoners on parole af^ Tunbridge^ he was adriaedi 
to get the Bidiop of London's permission to perform this ser^ 
viee weekly, which his lordship thought proper to refuse* ** M 
i had known this ftt the time/' says Mr. Wesley, in a high-f 
bounding and aooiewhat boastful $train» " King George should 
have known it, fiiwl I believe he would have given the bishop 
little thanks*'' We know not on what terms of inUmoiey Mu 
Wesley might be with ** King George," of whom he st)eaka 
thus familiarly; but we are inclined to b^eve that his nii^eety 
woukl not hi^y relish the rash ^mon whicH fats friend Johit 
expresses respecting the death of the bishops ^vhich took place 
only a few months afterwards, and which Mr. W^esley, oddly 
enough calls ** an odd incident,'' it aeenvi his lordehip's death 
was occasioned by a cancer in the OM>uth» and Mr, Wedey, on 
trhat principle of religion or common decency we know not. 
Has the hardihood to declare that he. was ** not ashamed to 
acknowledge" that '^ it was his sentiment" that ^< this was a 
^ust retribution for silencing such a profihet on such a^i occa- 
•ion!" Mu Wefiley was not much in the habit of m^oifesting 
any marked r^^ct for the ehahu^r of such, even of his supe* 
riiMTs in the eaclesiastioaloiBce» as hap|iened not to forward Iua 
s^wn views oCveform* 

Soon after Mr« Fletcher had become acquainted with the 
Methodists he was seized with a most distressing and^degrading 
disposition to abuse and vilify himself on accouxit of the real 

* Short Account, p. 17. 



or supposed depravity of his nature and ifbdlioii against God ; and 
though he was labouring day and night to |>erfonn the duties of a 
man and a true Christian, he tells us that ** all his endeavours 
availed, nothing agafaisl his conquerii^ain/* and that he ** gava 
19 all hope, and resolved to sin on and go to hell ; yet,'' he addsy^ 
** I had a strange thought, if I do go to hell I will praise God there, 
and since I cannot be a monument of his mercy in heaven, I 
will>be a monument of his justice in hell!'' Such are the 
** strange thoughts," such the debasing and irrrati9nal sng'- 
gestions of honest superstition and mistaken enthusiasm! At 
length, however, this good man, to use his own expression, was 
*^ plucked out of the devil's 1 teeth," and he obtained more ho- 
nourable notions of his own character, not, however, without 
the most heart-rending and violent struggles, that ** God- would 
shew him the wickedness of his heart" After his. ** ddhenmce^ 
(and surely any relief from such unreasonab^^ortures is a deliver-' 
ance indeed) he devoted himself with unusual zeal to the exercises 
of fasting, prayer, and other religious duties: he used to sit up 
two whole nights in every week employed in reading, medita- 
tion, and prayar. ." Meantime he lived entirely on vegetable 
food, and some time on bread and milk and water." These 
ill-judged austerities, as Mr. Wesley himself acknowledges, 
^ laid the foundation of mai^y infirmities, which nothing but 
death could cure." The temptations, as they are called, of 
such persons as Mr. Fletcher, are as singularly whimsical after 
their conversion as are their *^ strange thoughts" prior to that 
change. ** About the year 1760," writes a friend of Mr. 
Fletcher's to Mr. Wesley, ** he shewed me^ at his lodgings a 
rope with pullies, which he used for exercise ; and added with a 
smile, that the devil often tempted him to hang himself there* 
with. I said, the desire of women is a temptation far more 
dangerous than this. He answered with surprize (or rather, as 
it seemed to me, with a degree of contempt) ** in all my life I 
never felt that temptation: no, not in any degree." *^ When we 
met again," continues Mr. Wesley's friend, ** he acknowledged, 
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he had beenplagtt^ like odiermeD, with that fonn^ly unknown 

In A year Mr.^ Fletch^ was presented to the living of 

Madeley» and his pupils, the young Hills, having removed to 

Cambridge, he was at liberty to devote himself entirely to the 

duties of his sacred office ; and no minister ever gave himself up 

so, unreservedly to the cause of religion. Because some people 

excused their non-attendance at church on Sunday mornings^ 

on account of their inability to awake early enough to get them- 

. selves and their families ready, he took a bell in his hand, 

every Sunday morning at' five o'clock, and went round 

die most distant parts of his parish, rousing his lethargic pa- 

. rishioners to their preparatory duties for divine service. Not* 

. withstandiiig all his exertions, he complained of his small 

: success in the conversion of his neighbours, and began to doubt 

• whether. he had not mistaken his calling, till: one day his ex- 

, hortaticHis at a funeral produced an effect on the conduct of a 

' man, who had been previously offended at the free speech of the 

pastor^ to make him '^ roar like a lion, and afterwards to weep 

like a child,'' whidi cleared up the doubts of the preacher, and 

made him i^esolve to continue in so good a work. 

Mr* Fletcher had numerous ** miraculous" escapes from per^ 
; Bectttors. Onone occasion he was prevented from being baited 
like, a bull by the wicked colliers of Madeley Wood : he was 
. about to set out for this place to preach and catechize, when he 
received notice, that a child was to be buried, which prevented 
, his goipg; and very fortunately^ since the colliers had resolved to 
hait the parson^ as they had:.just been baiting a bull near the 
Preaching-Mouse. This was confessedby on^ of the mischievous 
..fellows who was present, who added — and Mr. Wesley evidently 
believed. the story — ^that "while they were in the most horrid 
manner cursing and swearing at their disappointment^ a large 
.^ohina punch-bowl, which hdd above a gallon, without any ap- 
parent cause (for it was not touched by any person or thing) fell 
. all to shivers 1" 
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l^Km the ^bnnttion^f Liidy Huntiagdna^^CoB^pfeir ^ g«- 
pel ministers," at Trevecka^ in Wales, Mr« Fletchar wm ap- 
pointed a sort of mafetmteoiABja^ and visiting .tutor* Accord- 
ingly, witfioiit fersaUi^ his flock at Afodeloy, he entered on his 
offioe with his usnal ardour^*— The present Mr. Joseph Benson, 
of l^e MetfaodistChapel in the City Road, London, was chosen 
«'ii«id-inMter;'' and, in a letter addbessed to Mr. Wes^jr, he 
descrflMB the character and conduct of Mr. Fletcher in themost 
gknring and hyperbolical strain of afedionate enthnsiasm ; and 
^onnstus, that whenever this <' Angel of God''— this "Elijah 
in the school of the Prophets''^ ** appeared in 4he sefaool««ooni 
among the staidents, languages, arts, sciences, grammar, rheto- 
ric, logic, even divinity itself, as it is called, were all laid aside, 
to listen to the exhortations of their gloved tutor, whose cotw 
irersatk)ns and prayers were always readier {^tended ta than 
fialiust, Virgil, Cicero, or any Latin or Greek historian, poet, or 
(dkilasopher, they were reading. And,'' continues Mr. Benson, 
'^* they aeldomJiearkened long befwe they were all in tears, and 
evory heart catched fire from the flame that bomt in his aouL'* 
. )4fly, Mr. Fletoher would often conclude by inviting such as wetB 
like-minded with himself to fdlow him into his romq^ where thty 
tm^uid " continue tall noon, wrestling like Jacob for 4ho blessing, 
iiU^lii^y could .bear to kneel no longer;*' and ** this was m»t 
jdone once or tffiee, but mmy times." We shoi^d hardly credit 
ibese vepresentatbns, had we not heard, on indispulable^Hilho* 
ri^, diat it was.by no means unusual for Mr. Fletcher to •oallup 
the students in the dead of the night to join hkn in Ina-reUgkNia 
icxercises. Whai progress these students made* in thejr ieaiAMag 
we are not told, as Mr. Benson, on some " general chargest" 
and finr his rigid adherence to the Wedeyan doctrines ooneera* 
tng grace, was dismissed flrom the college; and liLr. Fletcher 
resigned from similar motives of aittachment. 

Sooniifter Mr. Fletcher's resignation of his office at T;(0?edm» 
he fi^de a §^er^ pen^jsr of his public services to Mr. Wesley, 
which, being perfectly accordant with the itineraUng views of that 

genUeman^ 
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gikitIeill«St^fi^<6raof €oiilrte|;l«dUyacc^Ud. Mr« Wipsiley cleiurly 
perccai^d tbat <* midi ft burning lUdd shmuig ligbt i^oulcl n^t h9 
hid under a buabd iu a cbuutry villfige» but should ^ine m 
every comer of the land." But» whi^tever might bave been the 
q»iritual abiKties Of Mr. Fletcher to ^ sound m alarm through 
aH the oatiout'^ hie long babita of rigid ebstemiousneas, qud hi^ 
unwearied liEibOurs in bin own . p9tkh and ne^hbourhood, pre* 
vented his entering the fi^ld of action with Wesley ^nd Whii* 
field, though he did make some pretty exten^e journeys for the 
benefit of bis health* In these excursions he travelled in the 
oompany of Mr* Wesley. After haviiig traversed fiiany parts of 
Sngfamd and Scotland be returtled to I#ondon, wh&x \ds l^e^Ith 
was so much impaired» that he removed to Stoke Newingtoni 
where^ by the advice of Dr. Fothei^giU/ be was put und^r a strict 
regimen of silence ; an order of all others the most distressing 
to such a zealous reformer as Mr. Fletohet* 

From Newington he removed, in 1777~> to make tria) of th^ 
Brktdl HoU Welis; but» in December of the same year, it VQ« 
judged expedient by his j^ysicians that he should make a sea 
royaga, and accordingly he resolved on Switzerlfind, his native 
fasdi aceompttiied by his fnend, a Mr. Ireland* who has de* 
acribed in anidiatfid terms the manner in which h^ oonduded 
httiself ^n the joumey. He preached to the French protestants 
at Aix and it Montpelier, where his n^biistratioris were uttended 
by nomerbus admiring minifltert 4rem various parts. FromMont- 
peiier he was conducted by his ln*Other» who there met hhUt to 
NoyoHf the place of his nativity, where he lived in the hoMse thftt 
had fiscmerly b^onged to his fiither* and w$s attended, ip the 
inost aSfationate manner, by his rdations* When h^ had a 
Utile reaovand Ids strength, Im totde a tour through Iti^y, and 
vinted Rome, idiere he wtu one day in denger of bebg knocked 
Oft the head by the mob, for refusing to kt^eel as th^ pope 
petted throagk the street m an Open kddau. Mr. Fischer had 
many escapes of this kind:-^While he w|us at Pfvis, on his 
trareb, h^ avftded the vigibmce of the king's offic^m, who were 
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directed to apprehend himi for praying by the bedside of a sick 
woman. This deliverance was effected by an innocent trick of 
his friend Ireland's, who, when the officers came to the door^ 
stept out and said, ** Sir, have you a warrant for meP** The 
officer, (supposing, as Mr. Ireland intended he should, that he 
was Mr. Fletcher) answered, '' I have : you must come with 
me.'' This artifice succeeded : by the time the blunder was 
discovered, and another messenger had arrived at his lodgings^ 
Mr. Fletcher had fled, and was too far off to be overtaken. 

In the spring of 1781 he set out for England, and in the 
simuner of the same year once more settled with his .congrega*- 
tion at Madeley. Notwithstanding that Mr. Fletcher was ex^ 
tremely devoted to spiritual enjoyments, and that, to a very 
advanced period of his life, he had remained entirely free from 
the •• desire of women," on November 12, 1781, he entered 
the holy bands of matrimony, with a Miss Bosanquet, a lady of 
considerable fortune, and, like her pious lover, entirely given to 
Methodism. This was truly a religious wedding ; and the holy 
pair did not fail to embrace the opportunity to expatiate, to 
their friends who attended it, on ** The Bride, the Landfs 
wife," and on " the marriage of the Lamb :" these were asso- 
ciations of ideas by no means to be disregarded. In the presence 
of the whole company, Mr. Fletcher thus prayed: *^Lord, thou 
knowest we would not take this step if we had not eternity in 
view, and if we were not as willing to be carried into the 
church-yard as to go into the church!" The marriage cere^ 
mony was solemnized at Batley, about two miles distant, and 
the way was beguiled in conversation respecting the " mystery 
which is couched under marriage." He now devoted himself, 
with renewed and rmforced ardour, to the duties of hk 
parish ; and, by the co-operations of his wife, efiected numerous > 
plans of instruction and charity. But we must hasten to a con- 
clusion of this short and imperfect memoir. In the year 1785 
he was seized with his last illness, and, in the most extatie 
raptures, died, on Sunday night, August the 14th, and waa 
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kuried iiiMadele^ cllurch-yard, amidst tibe teiurs and lamentationg 
of thousands. A stone, bearing a simple epitaph, records the 
dftj of his birth, tiiat of his death, and a few of his numerous 
nrtues. We have no room to expatiate on the character of this 
•xtraordinary man ; and even if we had, we should not like to 
trust ourselves with the delineation. Our objections to his su- 
pentition and excessive enthusiasm, might lead us to speak in 
terms not accordant with our devout and sincere admiration of 
his character. All parties loved him for his piety, yet lamented ^ 
tiiat unbounded zeal, which destroyed his life. Many of his 
writings have long been the unanswered and unanswerable 
defences q£ the Divine Character, against the attacks of 
Predestinarians and the kindred licentiousness of Antmo- 
vianiBBi. 

. CoALBRooK Dale, celebrated for its iron bridge over the 
Severn, is a winding glen between two vast hills, about a mile 
from Madeley-Market. Here are the most considerable iron* 
works in England;. the forges, mills, and steam-engines, with 
all their vast machinery, the Naming furnaces and smoking lime- 
Iqlns, form a spectacle horribly sublime, while the stupendous 
iron arch, striding over the chasm, presents to the mind an idea 
of that latal bridge made by Sin and Death over chaos, from 
Ae boundaries of Hell to the wall of ** this now fenceless 
world.** 

*^ The aggregated soil, 
* Death with hb mace petrific, cold and dry, 

As with a trident smote, andfii'dasfirm 
J J^ Delos, floating once; the rest his look 

Bonnd with Gorgonian rigour not to move. 
And with asphaltic slime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of Hell the gathered beach 
They fastened, and the mole immense wrought on 
O'er the foaming deep, hi^ arch'd, a bridge 
Immovefible," 
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Thil fiuiom bridge wa« hdd is'the yetr IT!% M Ite ptet« 
hating been oasl in open isnd, and a icaffiaU pievioiulj erecled,> 
each part of the rib was elevated to a pfoper height by 8lroii|^ 
fopes and chains, and then lowered till the ends niet in the 
centre* All the principal parts were erected in tbreeimmtfai^ 
witiKHit any accident to the work or worianen, or the least A* 
Mfeuetton to the navigation of the river. On the abutmenfea of 
•tone^'work are placed iron plates, with mortises, in whidi sttnid 
two upright pillars of the same. Against the foot of the innct 
p9lar the bottom of tile siaiB r9> bears on the bB8eplat& This 
rib consists of two pieces, connected by a dove-tail joint in an 
iron key, and listened with screws* Each piece is sev»ty ftel 
long. The shorter ribs pass through the pillar at ap e tlm e s kS 
for that purpose, and are mortised into the top-bearers sad iailo 
Aie base plate and pillar, the back rib in like maimer, vMmut 
coming down to the plate. The cresa-stays» braces, cirde iii 
the spaftdriis, and the brackets, comiect the larger pieces^ so at 
to ke^p the bridge perfectly steady; whSe a diagonal, and ctess^ 
stays and top*plates, connect the piHars mdi ribs tegeAor in 
epposke directions. The whole bridge is cotered widi iron tc^ 
pkbes, projecting over the ribs on each sideband on this fUBoyse* 
tion staoids the balhistirade of east*iron* The road eiter the 
Mdge, made of clay and iron^slig, is twenly-lbnr fret wide^ 
and one foot deep ; the toll for carriages is one shilling; Ths 
span of the arch is one hundred feet six inches, and the height 
from the base line to the centre is forty feet. The weight of iron 
in the whole is three hundred and seveniy«e^bt tons ten hun- 
dred weight : each piece of &e long ribs weighs five tons fifteen 
hundred weight. On the largest or exterior rib is inscribed, in 
capitals : ** This bridge was cast at Coalbrook, and erected in 
the year 1779."* 

It may now be proper to notice a few remarkable places in 
the central part of the county. About eight ndes south of 

Shrewsbury 
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Slum#ir7 UA0 village and paix^dbual. diflydry of I«ipiraxoKt 
ia the hundred of Cundover. la 1300 Roger Spreacbose waa. 
I^vd of LoBgapr, firom whom i^ passed through female^ -till, la 
1486y or thereabouts, the Corbetts of Albrlgfatoa^ ia'thia4:ount}y 
b^pame settled here, in which braach of tbat£unily. it.faas conti** 
nued ever since. Mr. Pennant, in his Welsh Tour,* gives the 
£pJlowiag account of Loifgkor Hall, at present the seat of- the 
I^ev. Archdeacon Corbett : ^* It is,'' sasfs Mr. Pennant, ^* a 
good brick house, built in 1670,. bj; Sir Rtchajrd Corbett. It 14 
s^fBd in a pretty vale, and commands a fine view of Caer Ca- 
]nid4>c and La^ley Hill. The poptrait of its founder isr in» th^ 
h^ise. He had been chairman of the conunitt^ of election^r 
la the reigii- of Charlea |I. a^d.^liedf aged 48, ia 1<68S. Ito?o 
ifk aa' admirable portrait of Mivgaret, widow of Jaiaesi,. Earl. a£ 
Sh)«wsbury, and daui^bter of Jo)ui, Earl of: Rutland; 'the <:oun* 
trance dtt|jected> but extvemdy beautiful* She ia dressed i». 
V(ery pictiiresqpe weeds; a thyeft'CgUMCteiSy by Sir Godfire^^ 
Kaellor^ /Her daiighter. Lady Margaceti first aiarri^ to Lord. 
Stawely afterwaida to Lor^RaneLaighr extiseniety. beautiful ; an* 
haU^lenglhi by. the saiae- haiKU A. portrait of thia lady is^amoag^ 
t)K» beautiea at Hampton Couvt: a pictureof heix husbfmd iain 
thishouser" ^&« Pomantabo 4eewibes three other pictures^' 
this 8eat.:^-«Lady Mildred^ youagieat daughter of Margaret^ 
Coantesaof Salisbury, audi wife to Sir Uvedale Corbett, son. of 
Sir Richard ; oup Sftviour raisinf^. lAauniSr considered by. this 
best jndg^ as aiv qrigiBal of Jidi^ Bo ra aao;. aad a large picture 
of St* Peter de^yineour Lord^ wbich^ Mr. Penaaalsays, it **ii 
fino pecffiHBaBoe» \^ Ge^savd- Hwthurat.'' 

The late Sir Richard Corb^ttr mmtioiiBd by Peanaat, iw»« 
soa to Sir Uvedale COxbett, aad grandsoa to Sir Richard. He 
represented Shrewsbury ia many parliaments, and died in 1774, 
wben the late Robert Corbett, also mentioned by the Welsh 
Tourist, sm:ceeded to. the estates, by devise^ beiag one of his 
nearest relations, and equally descended,, through his mother, 
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a Mj88 Corbetty from Sir Edward, the ^t baronet, Mn Pen* 
nant's *^ respected old friend, Joseph Plysdey, Esq.'* was the 
present owner's iather.* He was a considerable contributor to 
Mr. Pennant's British Zoology, and many of the engravings for 
that work were taken from his drawings. Upon the decease of 
Robert Corbett, Esq. in 1804<, the archdeacon succeeded to the 
estates ofthe late Sir Richard Corbett, byvirtue of the entail, his 
mother being a daughter of the Miss Corbett above mentioned, 
by her husband, Mr. John Flint. 
9 At a short distance from Longnor is Acton Burmxi* Castle. 
¥^at remains of it is a square building, with a square tower at 
each comer. The walk are exceedingly strong, and adorned 
with fine battlements and rows of windows, with curious carved 
work. Its founder, or more probably its restorer, was Robert 
Bumel, Bi^op of Bath and Wells, treasurer, and afterwards 
chancellor of England, who^ in ISM, was sent to the Marches 
of Scotland, where he was employed to demand of the Scots 
what they had to object against the claim of his master to the 
right and exercise of the superiority and direct dominion over 
their kingdom^ andto receive tiieir acknowledgement of it*f Thtf 
castle is memorable fbr a session -of parliament, which was hdd 
here in 1284; the lords sat in the castle, and the commons in a 
large bam,^ the remams of which are still to be seen. Many 
of the Welsh tiobles who had taken up anDs* were pardoned by 
diis parliament, and the famous act, intituled Siatutum de Mer- 
catorihuSf was passed here, by which debtom in London, York, 
and Bristol, were obliged to appear b^re the diferent maycvs^' 
and agree upon a certieun day of payment, otherwise an exeeu-* 
tion' was issued against their goods.^ 

Some 
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* The R^v, AFclideappn Plymley, ^ wliose Agricultural Survey of this 
County ha^ been of signal servive to ns in a former part of thi» work, 
changed his name to that ofCorkefty as s neceisary condition tfnd^tfae en*) 
fail of the estates abbveinentioned. " ' ' . > 
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Some mfles to the southMrard is Church Stretton, quan 
Street-town, from Watling Street, which runs close by it. It is 
a smal^ market-town, situated in a Tallej, or rather a hollow, 
and apparently closed in by lofly and impassable mountains* 
Thie turnpike road from Shrewsbury to Luttow passes tfeA^ough 
it. Here is a small old town-house, and a f^e-schod Ibr t#eifty 
bioys. The church is built in the form of a cross, wHb a tower 
in the centre. ' The mounts are ihoflftly covered with heath alid 
Airze, intetiBpersed with b(^, and patches of grass^ #hlch afford' 
excellent pasturage for numerous flocks of sheep. On tthe sidei^ 
in many places are pieces df rock<, tome in their natural stiitions,^ 
withers in detached masses. 'The two hamlets ot AU Sfretton aAd( 
LUtle StreHditbe]6ng to this t<Hi^. Between it^itd the latter |ftic# • 
is an insulated hill between two ethers of a much gtaAter altitude^ - 
witb deep entrenchments on its summit, called iBfoeinrS^s Casib^r"^ 
Itisapo^t admirably adapted to guard the paAi between the* 
mounts. To the nordi-east of the town is Caer Caradoc^ 'cbm*' 
monly called Quardock, a lofty steep hiO^ with entrencihmfehti' 
on its summit. It probably acquired that hame from haying- baeii' 
one of the military stations o^Caractacus, and it was indeiedtmce 
consklered as the piaee whei<e he f^yaghthiB last battle,' imtd'« 
strict comparison of its situation,' with the' deicription givefl by 
Tacitus, caused the opkROU'to be aliimdoned. F^^i^ierly ft iodikty 
^gentlemen lised to mteet aanual^f on this hiU to celebraife'die 
ftme of the British chief, in compositieA^both of proMi and verse. 
A very spirited poetical -effusion waa on one occasion delivered* 
almost extempore, by the Rev. Sneyd Davie&* Abaost every 
dingle and nsurrow valley belonging to these hills has in peculiar 
brook, or rivulet, which in its progress forma many eascadei' 
ever its rocky channeL They all produce excellent troiit; The' 
air of this district is remarkid>ly salubrious. At Church Stretioa 
Was born Dr. Roger Mainwarhkg, Chaplain to Chadea L' aftd 
bishop df St D3vid's, who died 165S. 

* A copy of it is given in Pennant's Wales, vol. iii. p. ^74^ 
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HALES OWEN 

« 

it M JMWilalftd diitriefc belongiBg ta tbe hundred oi Brimitrft' 
im ilmc0aDt;y, but^okeuawcribed^byWoroeflteithure and Staf« 
i«tdiliiee» and duteoi al iMOt twelve naks from the neaiM-' 
]iwt of Salop. The Umu k pleasanlly siUiated in a valley^ and 
fepamany good hoitfM» being a fiviroiinte veiideaee for aevesal- 
fW|K>ctaMe jjnniliefc it vaa fonoerly noted £» its great abbq^ 
of Pmanataateaiiaii caaonti. buil^ia tbe reigB'Of King John^ 
{MnRiBntto a ^baiter 0«ated \i^ that noaavckto Peter de Bo* 
pbm» hiobopof Winchesteiv Htmm the few remfune-whicb are 
pfitf attmdingj ^»^ tj^ fottiidatioiBer that are still Ui be ftraofsflj it 
apipean to bai^e been> state}]! and* esEteosive edifice. A boose 
in its.vieiai^» now ifi)ii4^d«hpri fl| fena^,. is^sui^psedto haver 
]iee»4be>abb<itfs-kilehen;. ii| it^are preserved Mne ^fira^nentSr 
of 4ie^ miash amottg Ifte' vast* s<me paiateck tiles^ witiv whicji 
wnom f^ant ^ the abbey w«» paved. I^ parish ebwrcb of 

ila:lMiitifiidi-9qB^ $i9foneil by l^us onrioas arebaa» The town 
baa nel maek tvad^ a^i la i|a. w^eldy marbet nmehrattendedr 
Hwnia a m aaa fe^ ime elf nailts atfd yaiiftia aorta* tf baidwagOb 

. Jr^ the ii<^be«iAo0d iatiiac oelehratjed spot called^ Th» Lb^ 
wmm^ eaeeth^ priqpertf Md fiuFoterite v^iridaiitie^ Sbeait^piek 
lUaategjuHpoetwaabonihesejiilTU. Hewaa[dM«fuishe4 
e««»iit<biUbood, byaqwekc^paoiajr ai^aii^iidnesr&r read* 
hg. S^ great iadi^wtfs bis del%ht ill bottom tJN^ 
yilaitigr eaUiag. fan fresh mifydifs^ .when aiQrrof^ Ae ^mlyiraal? 
lo^mwn^^ expected th^t aaeir beeic shoMlA be. baaagbl Iwas 
wliicb>.frbbi^ it .GQtoie^ was earned ta bed and laidby Kiai $; ead( 
«kan.biaiMttXiisstQit' vms neg)eetad|. ift b' aaidi.tbat kia^ anotbsa 
used to pacify him for tbei ]itgbt:li9/wc^f|Hsq(.l9.a. piece <# 
wood, of the ske and form of a volume^ apd la^ng it in the 
accQStomed^prace. The old matron who taught him kis letters, 

•" " r; he 



ft 

hd aftemntrds CdMiraMil in thm <«tn>iml» iwitili<» «f Spesicr^ 
^ The SdMoIrMiRlresli" Afttc acqukbg the tudkMil* of 
leiarauB^ Qt the ^ramMajHlehoQl of Halesi 0«7e% be wa» pbictA 
Willi Mr. Cruiit|ile% w eaiieDf tendi^ al SolSliii^ midnnriiMft 
tiii^n b& suid^ ai fltt^ndlpoegiiett m kia iftuiiet. At fbk eerly «ge 
lie become ioi drpiuhiy and wai^ wilh hw eUter fareduBfy wii# 
ajfcerwitf de died «tin]iarmd> M ie tiie cere of kit grandnelkep^ 
wiie Biattag!^ the/ealaiie^'* Frem b<jio<4 he wi» sent, in HM^ 
le Pembfoke CrQlIege^ Oxford^ beu^ designed for the diutfeb) 
b^ theuiili he hild the most seripuB impressuma ef ' the v^tae ^ 
fietyt he nevec e^uld be iadeidiil te^ enter mto orders* While 
el die etilteisii^he oukkfrted Imtaimt (ot peeiry^ andm^HMf 
piibliahed a ttaatt icoUedien aneityiBioiidy* On qituttuof cottage^ 
h€(reMdedsQi»etinie»et LcHiidpa and aometimea et- Betty atMl 
eiher places ef geiit»)«l refSKNTt^ imtilthedeaih of hie£rieiid» the 
Rev* Mr.;DoJiqMuif who had maMged lu» afaw after fab urasd* 
vt^^V decease, ^igod. him to 4sike tiie ^are of hie li^rtuM 
kite Ihs 0Ym bjleds* He fetised te his* patenod estate^ aed de» 
vo^ hiels^f tot the iiii]iirO¥e¥E)e&t'of its naturad beantios^ mtfc 
all the characteristic ardour of a poetie imagieatieOf matured hg 
m classic taste* Under his arrangem^t and direotim^ the Ziea^ 
sewes wera trenslefmed into aa Arcadia^ that maUed the meie 
es^teasiive dovfMm of Hagley» ie kseeighboufhood. Hie dme- 
aiiy of sur&ci^ and the figreea^Ie eontrast of rural, eeenesy 
wishin its hoipadarice, were he^hteaed and adTantageenslgr dia* 
fl^fed hy the |adiek)|iB disf08itie& of :the welks, at varieue 
p<Aitt of iriueh wete placed seats^ for theconTenienee ef vieivt 
ing die riiA prospects of die eeuatrf avound. Nor was the taste 
of Mr.Sh^ii^nelesa conspicuoiis ia the insciiptiens whids he 
a«^ed te the chosen spots in^lip^ veti^eet. Of tbcee» 
w^ seteded from Viispl and Horaces others were of hie 
ediQ|wsitio% eitibef ehavacteristic sf tiie peculiar aeeae vhieh 
tiiej adoined, :ei eiapifssive q£ the wxker'e ragard fie some 
fiJMd or faretber peat It it is mmb to be regreited that hie 

petenial 
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ptiMiuit • fttnme was not ad^^itlite to tte^gviitification of Iob 
passioti for niral degance^ or equal to 'tlie benevolence of hiar 
^bMraqtor* ' "WHien it 'is considered* tiiat his yearly incomedid 
»0l4s:ce6d<lhre6 himdied pounds, tbat he lived in great hospi- 
triity) *was indulgent to his servants, and charitable to the indi- 
gent, tlhere cian be no cause^for surprise that the improvement 
of '&is estate should have thrown him into embarrassment^. It 
46es not* appear, however, that, as Dr. Johnson rudely observes^ 
^* his expences brought clamours- about him that overpowered 
ihe lamb's bleat and tlie linnet's song ;^' or that ** his grounds 
were haunted by beings very' different firom' &wils and fidries.*' 
According to the more candid testimony of his friend Mr. 
Graves, he had too much spirit to expose himself to insults 
ibr trifling sums, and guarded -against 'toy great distress by 
Occasionally anticipating a few hundreds, whioh.his estate couki 
very well bear, as appeared by what renmined to his execaton 
lifter the payment of his debts. He died at the Leasowes, of a 
putrid fever, on the 11th of February, 1768^ and was buried in 
the church-yard of Hales Owen: within the church is a hand-* 
Home urn erected to his -memory. 

*' Tfie character of his writings is an amiable -tenderness of 
Aought, and an elegant simpHcity of dicti(m« He seldom 
ascends to sublimity; but this arises rather from the peculiar 
gentleness of his disposition than from want of powers. - He 
possessed a great share of sensibOity, which led him to choose 
iubjects Of a nature to eng£^ the mild and tranquil affections 
of the heart, and to avoid those which awaken more powerful 
Motions. Hence he may be termed the poet of rural and do- 

9 

mestic life ; and his works will always be read with ddight by 
fto86 who are endowed with a mind and a temper congenial 
With his own. He was much beloved and respected in the circle 
hf his friends, and though never married, was highly susceptible 
6f tender attachments. One which he formed in' his youth 
was with difficulty surmounted. To the lady-who was the subject 
of it he addressed an exquisite pastoral ballad, which Dodsley 

considers 



•on8ider» 08 capatde.of subduing the lc^etlhefBrt» ^ joftetung 
the most obdurate. According toJobuson, however, he pmight 
have obtained the object of his affections. Probably he forbore 
to marry on account of the narrowness of his fortune. When 
he died he left more than i^fficient to pay his debts^ ^and by will 
appropriated for this purpose his^ whole .estate, which has con- 
aequently declined from the state of perfection in which he left 
it. But there are still vestiges of his taste and genius; and 
though the place has lost much of its interest since the poet 
ceased to inhabit it, yet it will always be considered as sacred to 
his memory.* 

^ fiif. Kenehn^s Chapd is in this parish, though part of the yard 
is said to be in Staffordshire ; it is an ancieiit structure, consisting 
of a single aisle, and has a very plain interior. The general 
appearance of th^ building seems not of higher antiquity than 
Henry the Third's time ; but the south entrance, oVer which 
is some ancient sculpture, is undoubtedly part of the old Saxoii 
chapel, which was erected soon after the discovery of King Ke- 
nelm's bo^. The tower is a very elegant specimen of Gothii 
architecture. On the outside the chapel waU, fronting the south, 
is carved a rude figure of a child, with two of his fingers lified 
lip in the ancient 'form of giving the benediction. Above th^ 
head of the figure is a crown, which projects cohsiderBbly firon^ 
&e wall ; no doubt intended to designate St. Kenehn. As this 
chapel was never privileged with the right of sepulture, no mo- 
numents or inscriptions appeiEU* ; nor are iheiie any arms, &c. in 
the ikindows. Divine service is performed in it only once every 
'Sunday. It is a donative of Hagley, the beaiitifiil seat of Lord 
Ljrttleton ; and is generally given to the rector of that place, 
in congunetion widi Frankley chapel. The views in this district 

art 
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* The reader who is desirous of a detailed descripHon of Uie Leasowes ia 

the time of Shenstone, is referred to Dodsley'b edition of his Works, vol. ii. 

p. 353. Sed also, ^ A Companioii to the LeHsowes^ Hagley, Esville/ tec. 

printed at Birminghami 1789, ■ ' ^ 



H« ^MMnoMlf ise and picturefqiie. 8htait«M dnv ilkiden 
€• it in his twwtj-ClMrii Elegy t 

Ban «e«r the icene for Kenelm** fiite reiiowii*d^ 
I Ukm my plaiotive reed and range the grovCi 

And raise the lay, and bid the rocks resoondy 
The laTage force of empire and of love* 

FMt liy the oantre of yon Tariona wild, 
Where spreading oaks embower a Gothic fane, 

Xendrida's arts a brother's yontii be^*d ; 
neie natviv vfjgM htr fendereat ties in win. 

Tl)e lefendof St. Kenelxxiy is thus related in the Gentlenpfn'i 
Idb^gazin^.* Kenelm was the only son of Kenulf, khg of tlir 
Itomnsi who died 819* Kenelm, then a child of abmt sevea 
years of age* was murdered by the artifice of his eldest sistef 
jQwendr^ asiusted by the young kind's i^iardian or ta^r, Aa^ 
cob^ who topk him into Clent wopd^ under pretence of hiyi^ 
b^Sf an^ ti^ne cyX off his head, and buried him under a tbor^ 
;tree^ The account given of the discovexy of this murder^, bf 
WiUiaw of lAabaesbury and Mattheiw of Weatminsteri fsf 
pirin^us instance «f ^ superstition of the times:^' A^r fyf 
neroetrsiioii i^ this bloodv deed* the ^«1hiwmm^ sister fl^>«» a^m^A 

lihe JFJngdoiti m/^ prohibit^ aU enquiry after heic lost tjrqt^ot. 
JBiq^ tim borrible&cty oonpealed in. E^^^l^nd, was o^de.k^OfV 
atAwneby ftsupeiaiatury^revelaMon; for, on tl^ a)ti^ Af 8^ 
Peter thpre, a white doye let fall a j)iapw» on which, 19 gol4fpp 
i^ttersi ifras msc r ihefi both the de^th of Krn^ and tbojplpef 
^fjps t^ial, * Ip Clent oow-batiehe, Kenelvie^ JpngboMM 
foetb under a tbocne, lieayad and beceavci^' The tUmv^ 
yrieits tnd moiAlBi not understanding tUs insci^itiaQ, an E^ig' 
Muman, accidentally present, interpreted it. The pope sent 
•ver an envoy to the English kings, to inform them concerning 

the 

*YeL iXVn. p. lae. Sae dv Pcanoi^s << Select Vtews," 2ic and 
Qeat Mag. Vol. LXXn. 
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Ae tttiirdered Cendnu The wMe being ^ibxm laimeuldwlf fe« 
i^eel^ the body was taken, out of the hole where^it had beaa 
hid, and with great solemnity carried to Winchelcombe, in Gleu- 
ceatershirei of his father'a foundation, and there buried.'' The 
chapel is said to stand where die body was found ; and the wcU 
tdiidi gushed out is now dry, and nearly covered m& buAea 
ttttd briers. ... 

In this pariih was boni| November 8, 1627| the learned 
A4am Ljitleton, mithor of a Latin Dictionary, and variotts 
«ther works. He was educated under Dr. Busby, of ^ageUata^ 
memory, imdfrom Westminster school was chosen student of 
Oirist Chiffch, Oxford ; bi^ was shortly expelled by ihe p^Ha* 
flsent JfiskcMnB. He neveitheless becnne usher, and afterwards 
aecoiid master, «t Westminster sdiool ; and, after the Restora* 
tion, he was admitted rector of Chelsea, Middlesex. In the 
eame year, 1^4, he was made prebendary of Wi^^tmmster, and 
eblttned a grant from the kmg to succeed Dr. Busby, t^ head* 
' Blaster. He- waaalso one of his majesty'^ chSplains, and ed« 
nmeedhi'hiadivuiity degrees without taking any in arts, which 
lM>BOttr and privSege he obtained at the instance of Dr. flench^ 
nan. Bishop of London. He was lor some tkne sub-dean b( 
Westoanster ; and^ in 1#67» was lieei^ed to the cihurch of St. 
8bt<4ph, i)ideng9te, whieh living he held upwards -el foar 
yaears, aad thai -reijgBed it. He died June SO, 16d4, in his 
«ixty>«eveBth year, and was buried in Chelsea churdi, where 
there is a handsome monument to his memory. He was a man 
of great aasd vanous em^^tion, and was well skilled ui the orien- 
tsd languages and in rabbmicfd learning. His works amount to 
about twelve in number, oonsisdng of sermons, translations, and 
a variety of papers on misoelkneotis and learned topics.* 

It would be <ibviousty wrong to chm our account of Shrop- 
shire, wiUiout some notice of two other persons of learning 
' and tidte^ oalives of this county : we dlude to Mr. Richaf d 

Baxter, 

^ GsB. Bioff, Diet. Vol. IX. 
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Baxter, the eelebnted noneoAfonnist, and Mr. .William Bek* 
ter, his nepheify an eminent grammarian, antiquary, and 
critic^ , 

Mr. Ricltard Baxter was bom, November 12, 1615, at Rcrw-r 
tcm, near High-Ercal, in the hundred of South-Bradford* Hia 

.father was a good and worthy man, and a freeholder of the 
county, but unable to give his son the kind of education whicfa 
he would :most have preferred ; so that young Richard, with 
uncommon natural talents, fell into the hands of ignorant or 
indolent teachers, ai^d derived but little benefit from any of 
them, in the early period of his life, except that of a goodlibraiy 
at the house of Mr. Richard Wickstead, chiylain to the Qouncil 
at Ludlow, under whose tuition be remained about a year and 
a half, and then returned to his fiither's house at Eaton^Coa- 
atandne, a village near Shrewsbury. During his residence with 
Mr. Wickstead, he was persuaded to relin^iish his studies^ and 
thii& of flaaking. his fortune;^ . He accordingly came to White* 
hall, and was recommended to Sir Henry. Heibert, master of 
the reveb. This mode of life but ill accorded with the fedings 
and views of Mr. Baxter, and be soon returned to resume his 
atudief. On the recommendation of Mr. Ricbard' Folqr» of 
Stourbridge, he was appointed )iead-mfwter of Dudley fiee- 
schooL Not having, at that tiik)e, any scruples respecting con* 
fermity to the church .establishment, he applied, with succesi^ 

. in 16S8, to the Bishop of Winchester for orders. But the ** Et 
castera'' oath, as it was called,' soon rendered him disialisfied 
with his situation, and led him to the perusal of books on the 
subject of conformity. In 1640 he became minister of a churdi 

'at Kidderminster, where he remained two years, when the dvii 
war broke out, and he took part with the parliament forces* 
After the battle of Naseby he became, chaplain to Colonel 
Whalley's regiment ; but he was separated from the army in A 
very critical juncture, in February, 1647, the day that a coa- 
spiracy was formed against the parliament, in a meeting at 

Nottingham, 
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Nottingham^ and just before the engagement at Triploe-^HeatH ; 
tiaving lost a gallon of blood at the nose,* on which he retired^ 
in a very weak state to the house df Sir T. Rouse^ and there 
awaited, in daily expectation, " the great teacher, death ;** but 
he soon recovered. When the arch hypocrite Cromwell had! 
succeeded in gaining the ascendancy over the ancieiit laws and. 
constitution of the country^ Mr. Baxter, much to his credit, re-* 
fused to favour so foul an usurpation, and frankly told the Pro- 
tectori that ** the honest people of the land thcyught- their 
ancient monarchy to be a blessing, and des|red to< know- hcrir' 
and to whom they had forfeited it."f And it must be confessed, 
that whatever were the vices of Charles, his virtues ivere more 
sincere and his conduct more upright, than those of the eantiilg 
persecutor and raging Calvinist, Oliver. Mr. Baxter came to 
London on the eve of the deposition of Richard Cromwell, and 
preached before the parliament the very day previous to their 
Toting the restoration 6f the king ; and also preached before thef 
lord-mayor and aldermen^ at St. Paul's, on the day of thanks* 
giving for General Monk's success. After the Restoration he 
was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary^ and once 
preached before the king in that capacity. He afterwards united 
with several ministers to obtain from Charles some terms of 
peace and union with the bishops. He was also one of the 
commissioners at the Savoy conference^ and drew up a reformed 
liturgy, which manly hate admired f(A* its excellence. The Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon offered him the bishopric of H^efprd^ 
which he politely refused^ arid requested only the liberty to Gon-* 
timie his ministerial duties at Kidderminster ; but this reasonable 
request. ^as denied him, and he was compelled to return to 
London, where he occasionally preached for Dr. Bates, at St. 
Dunstan's, Fleet Street, having obtained a licence from Bishop 
Sheldon^ : on sdiscrtbing a. promise not to preach against the 
doctrine) or the eeremoiiies of the church in his diocese. On 
May 15, 1662, he preached his farewell sermon at Black Friars, 
Vol. XIL Y having 

. • Ca1ftmy< Ibid, 
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having resolved not to conform to the conditioni of the Act €A 
Uniformity.* 

In September of the same year, he married the daughter of' 
Francis Charleton, Esq. of this county, with whom he lived iA 
uninterrupted hi^piness till her death in 168Lt Soon after their 
marriage they retired to Acton, in Middlesex, where he con- 
tracted an intimate acquaintance with Sir Matthew Hale, with 
whom he »p&ai much of his time in moral and religious conver- 
•ation. Sir Matthew shewed his esteem for Mr. Baxter, by 
leaving him at his decease a small legacy. 

At the expiration of the Conventicle Act he returned to bis 
|»ublic duties as a preacher, and had such crowded audiences, m 
to draw forth the suspicions of government, and he wast sent to 
the New Prison for six months ; but being released by a habeas 
corpus, he removed to Totteridge, near BarneU 

After the Act of Indulgence, in 1672, he jretumed to London^ 
and commenced lecturer at Pinner's Hall, and in Fetter Lane, 
and afterwards became a stated preacher, in St. James's Market- 
house. In 1676 he built a meeting-house in Oxendon Street^ 
where he was very soon disturbed, as he was also at other placev 
which he hired for public worship. In 1682 he was suddenly 
flfurprised in his bouse, by a warrant made out under the Five 
Mile Act, and would have been cdrried to prison had he not 
been rescued by Dr. Cox, who took oath, before five di£Peren% 
]|ii^trates,.th8t Mr. Baxter could not, without endangering 
Itus life, be confined in prison. But though his imprisonment 
was, for that time, prevented, his books and household furni- 
ture, even to the bed on which he lay sick, were seized aini 
sold, by virtue of five warrants, issued to distrain for IBSL for fiver 
aeamons preached within limits proscribed by the Five MSe Act. 
Mr« Baxter's goods were saved to him by the kindnesii of some 
friend, who took them at the appraisement; the. money vaa 
^rwards repaid by Mr. Baxter. After this he was ivpeaitedif 

' , seized 

•Calamy. 

t Pahner'B Noneonforraist's Memorial, Vol. JXL p. ^97. 



jieiised and held to bail for hi)^ good b^haViotir, Ihbi^h for the 
most part he was confiHed to his bed.* 

In the reign of James the Second, at the instigation of Sir Roger 
•Jrf'Estrangey he was coraraitted prisoner to the King's Bench, 
by a warrant- from the execrable Judge Jefferies, who treated 
4hi5 worthy man at his trial in the most brutal and savage man- 
ner. The charge alledged against him was that of sedition, in 
reflecting on the conduct or character of some of the bishops of 
the church, in certain passages of his Paraphrase on the New 
.Testament. He remained in prison two years, and the wretch 
Jefferies said, ** he was sorry that the act of indemnity disabled 
him from hanging him." The .weathercock king changing his 
measures, Baxter was ^' pardoned." He lived to see the ^eat 
imd glorious Revolution ; but died in December 1691, and was 
interred in Christ Church, Newgate Street. His funeral wa$ 
attended by a vast concourse of friends, both in and out of the 
establishment. Mr. Palmer says, that Dr. Earl, who was one 
of the spectators, informed him, that the train of coaches 
reached from Merchant Taylor's HaU, from whence the corpse 
was carried, to the place of burial.f We have no room to expa« 
tiate on t}\e character and writmgs of Mr. Baxter ; the one wai^ 
eminently correct, and the odier were extremely voluminous and 
diffuse. Bishop Burnet says, that if he had not meddled in too 
many things, he would have been esteemed one of the most 
jeamed men of the age ; and adds, that he wrote near two hun- 
dred books, j: Anthony Wood, who always finds a difficulty in 
speaking with temper concerning the Nonconformists, calls Bax- 

Y2 ter 



"^ * Pi^bner's Nonconform. M«m. ut sup* t Ibid. Vol. III. p. 400. note, 

;( Own Time, I. p. 192, 8vo. £d« 180.9. The author of a note in th^ 
Biog. Brit Vol. 11. p. 18, says, he faasseeh 14,5 distinct treatises of Mr. 
Baxter's; whereof fonr were folios, seventy-three qnarto, forty-nine octavo, 
^nd nineteen in twelves and twenty-fours, besides single sheets. JetiTeriet 
^reproached him with having written a cart load of books, *^ every one at 
fall of wditioa Mid treason aa an egg is fall of meat,*' 
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tcr **thc pride of die Presbyterian party."* Thd rdigioai 
creed of Mr. Baxter aimed at a medium between tlie supposed 
laxity of Arminianism and the real severity of Calvinism. It 
lessened the horrors and injustice of the horribile decretunif by 
allowing to the non-elect the possibility of being saved. Accord* 
ing to this scheme, though some may be ** sanctified from the 
womb/* none are damned ^ priori. — The elect are certain of 
salvation, and the non-elect are put into ** a salvable state ;"— 
** divine grace," he would say, " makes the rebellious will obe- 
dient, but does not make the will to be no will." There is some- 
thing of that casuistical strain in tliis scheme, which so strongly 
tinctured many of his writings. It discovers a benevolent mind 
struggling witll the ungracious prejudices of Calvinian dogma, 
and striving to reconcile with the immutable principles of justice 
the grossest partiality and favouritism.f 

Mr. William Baxter, the npphew of the celebrated Richard 
V- Baxter^ was bom in 1650, at an obscure village near Shrews- 
bury. His early education was much neglected, yet he after- 
. wards became, as Dr. Harwood asserts, one of the most elegant 
and judic ious critics ih £ngland4 He directed his attention 
principally to the study of antiquities and philology. In 1719 
he published a Dictionary of British Antiquities, under the title 
of ** Glossarium Antiquatum Britannicarum, sive syllabus ety- 
mologicus antiqutiatum veteris Britanniae, atque Ibemiae, tcQ* 

poribos 
*Atliexi. Oxon. 

t The Baxterian scheme is clearly defined in the Rev. Mr. EvansV ev 
cellent little work, entitled ** A Sketch of the Denominations of the Chrb* 
tian World." Eleventh ed. in loc. 

t View of the various editions of tiie Greek and Koman Classics, second 
edit. p. 175< Mr. Baxter's Anacreon is called, by Harwood, *< a most 
excellent" edition; and his Horace, of 1725, says that eminent scholar aiid 
bibliographer, is the best edition ever published. Dr. Adam Clarke, in 
his Bibliographical Dictionary, IV. p. 13/, 13H, adds, that some copies, 
Which appear to be of this last edition, bear the date 1755. Tliis might 
probably have been a misprint, discovered and corrected after patt of the 
iiikpiGl^iOu had been worked off. 
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poribus Romanomm.** It was dedicated to the well-known Dr. 
Mead. Mr. Gough* observes, that Mr. Baxter, in this work, 
from his skill in the old British language, attempted to determine 
the geography by et)m[iology, a method of all others the most 
uncertain, and which too often misled Camden before, and 
others since. His other works are very numerous, and every 
one of them on the most important subjects. His literary co^ 
respondents were valuable: among them was the indefatigable 
Mr. Lloyd, of Trenewith, whose MS. collections are rich 
sources of information, especially to Shropshire topographers. 

Mr. Baxter spent most of his timt in the honourable but la^ 
borious profession of a schoolmaster, and for many years kept a 
respectable boarding-school at Tottenham High Cross, in Mid- 
dlesex, where he remained till he was chosen master of the 
Mercer's School, London, which situation he filled above twenty 
years, but resigned some time before his death, which happen^ 
On the SI St of May, 1'723, in the seventy-tliird year of his age.f 

We will finally dose orxc sketch of this omnty and the history 
connected therewith, by some farther account of Eobext Lange- 
lande, wliom we very briefly noticed In a former part of our 
work. J The author of ** The Visions of Pierce Plowman" was 
one of our most ancient English poets, and one of the first dis- 
ciples of the celebrated Wickliff. Bayle says, that " The Vi- 
sions '* were completed during the mayoralty of John Chichester, 
of London, in the year 1369. If this be so, then many of 
Chaucer's and Gower's pieces made their appearance before 
that work ; yet, as there are passages in the Plowman's Tale of 
Chaucer which have a strong resemblance to some of those in 
^* The Visions,'' the presumption is that Langelande's work is 
many years older than the Canterbury Tales. There is a marked 
di&rence in the general idiom and phraseology of Langelande and 

Y 3 Chaucer^ 

* Anecdotes of British Topography, p. 4. 

f Vide tlie General Biographical Dictionary, YoL IT, Biog^ Brit, II. 
^MkI Nicholi^s Anecdotes of Bowyer. 
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Chaucer. The fonner approached much nearer, in his deriva- 
tions of words, to the peculiar genius of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage; while the latter, with Gower, attempted to soUen down 
|he harshness of our native tongue, by the introduction of words 
from the Latin, the Italian, and the Frendi, and borrowed from 
Petrarca and Dante the seven-lined stansa, which he intro*> 
iluced into our poetry. 

The poem, entitled ** The Visions of Pierce Plowman," is 
extremely irregular^ both as to action and design. It is a keen 
satire on almost eveiy action of life ; but especially of those c€ 
the corrupt clergy of the time. It is full pf humour ; but, in- 
stead q£ rhyme, the author has contrived to make almost every 
verse t^ begin with the same letter. This whimsical alliteration 
contributes very materially to the obscurity of the style and the 
ambiguity of the sense. Dr. Hickes observes, that this mode of 
versificati(m was borrowed from the practice of the Saxon bards, 
and that the poem throughout abounds with Saxonisms. The 
following is a specimen of the Introduction to the Vision ; • 

<' III a summer season, when hotte was the son. 



1 shoupe me into the shronbes as I a she^e were ; 
In habit as a hermit, nnholie of werkes, 
Went wide into the world wonders to bear, 
And on a May-mornint^, on Malveme-bylles, 
Me befell a ferly, a fairy roethpugtit 
I was wery of wandring,'* &c. 

Selden, Spencer, Hickes, and others, have spoken of this 
author in terms of commendation.* For our own parts, we must 
confess, we can discern little to admire in t^e Visions of Pierce 
Plowman, apart from that vein of humour and just satire, with 
which the work is certainly replete. A new edition, we under- 
stand, is at this time (IBll) in the press, under the inspectibft 
pT the celebrated antiquary Dr. Whitaker, of Craven* 

* Vide Qeu, Qiogr* Diet iyvd JUmgelandf « 
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A.. 

.bbey of St. Peter^v and St. Paul, 
origin and histor j of, 85 ; the re- 
dase of Roger de Montgomery, 
85; present state of, 89, 90. 

Abbey Foregate, &abnrbQf, 95. 

Abbies, ShrewsbQry, 85 — 90 ; Haagb- 
mond abbey^ .179 ; Buildwas, 193 i 
tVenlock, 196. 

Abertbi^ town of, \6» 

A(^oti, Robert de, anecdote of, 100. 

^ 3urnel castle, 324. 

Adams, Sir Thomas, account of, 293. 

Agrippina, some account of, 7, 8. 

Aicfan, Bishop, t66. 

Alan, the father of Walter, account 
of, 203. 

Aldotbeley, Henry de, *27. 

AJIatt'> Charity School, 140. 

Aim's Houses, St. Chad's, 121. 

All Stretton, 3t^5. 

Ar|ihelm, Prince, murdered by God- 
win Porthund, 50. 

Anecdote of iVilliaih Thorpe, a re* 
former, 94 ;' of Edward burton of 
Longoor, 97 ; of Robert de Ac* 
ton, 100; of Robert Cad man, 105; 
pf Mr. Da V, 1 22; of Judge Jefferies, 
232; of Dr. Thomas, i:i4; ofDr, 
iTohn Taylor, 134—138 ; of Ad- 
miral Benbow, 167 ;. of tlie Stew« 
4irt family, ^Ot ; et seq. of Samuel 
Wifcecks, 212, of Samuel Cook- 
son,. 214 i of Sir Robect S^nclere, 



827; of Lord Iterbert of Cbir- 
bur^, 259; of old Pftrr,.^64; of 
Mellet Pevereir, 272 ; qf Thomaa 
Elkes, 276 ; of' Kyna8ton> Tito 
Wild, 278, 279; of Sir Jtowland 
Hill, 290 ; of .<»ir Thomas Adams, 
293: of Wycherley the poet, 296; 
of l\)m Brown, 301 ; of Dr. Bed- 

• does, 304; of Charles 11.307; of Mr. 
Fletd[ier of Madeie^,^l4; of St. 
Kehelm, $$()-, of Baiter, 332. 

Antiquity, utility of tbe stydy qU 
109. 

Arms of Spain fall down from the 
Shrewsbury Town Hally after tlie 
destruction of the Armada,. 142* 

Arthur, Prince of Wales, 242* 

Ashton, Mr. Thomas, 127. 

Park, 269. 

Atkjs, Richard, 159. 
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Badlesfliercy Lord, 227. 

Bay ley, Mr. .George, some account 

of, 140. 
Baistou bill described, 29* 
Baker, John, 159. 
Baptism, dispute betwixt Mr. Porter, 

and Mr. Haggar, conoetaing, 112* 
Baptist meeting-house at Shrewsbury, 

119. 
Barnard, Nicholas, accounti>f, 284* 
Basford, village of| 256. 
Battle of Shrewsbury, relative to t]» 

refolt 
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rerott of the Fereies of Nortfaum- 
berUnd, agminst Henry tiie Foarthj 
99# tt te(|. 

Battlefield churchy its origin, 64 } 
account of the place, tSi. 

Baiter. Richard, raemoir of, 331. 

-•«^— * William, memoir of, 336* 

Beddoos, Dr. Thomas, memoir of, 
304. 

Bell Stone House, 163. 

Bells, former supposed charm by the 
ringing of, 107. 

Belmeys, Richard de» 106. 

Benhow, Admiral, memoir of, 73, 
167 ; his battle with M. de Casse, 
170. 

Benedictines, vows of the, 86. 

- ' — priory of« at Bromfield, 

t.55. 

Beuion, Dr. Samuel, 113. 

Benson, Mr. Joseph, ia dismissed in 
disgrace from Treveka college, 3 18. 

Bicknet, Mr. 123. 

Bilingsley, a coal district, some ac- 
connrof, 33. 

Birches, The, account of a great 
earthquake at, %08. 

Brsirop's Castlb, t.'iV ; Parliamen- 
tary representation; 258. 

Btonnts, family of the, 935^ 

Bogne and Bcnnet's History of Dis- 
senters, cbaracteriaed, 113» 

Boscobel House, 307. 

Boochier, Dr. 88. ' 

Bovmcote, etymology of the name, 
437. 

Sowdler's Charity School, 14a 

Bradford North, on the soil and sur- 
face of the hundred, 33. 

Breidden Hill, 3; annual convivial 
meeting on, 988, 289. (note.) 

Brereton, Owen Salesbary, Esq. t97. 

Baioce«oRTH, 222; said by travel- 
lers to resemble the Old Jerusalem, 
ib. ; churches, ib. ; roeeting-hotiset, 
St4;. origin of the town, ib.; hos 
pitals, ib. ; history, 226 ; siege of, 
226 ; castle, 227, 228; was uken 
by the Parliament forces, ib. 

Briilges of Shrewsbury, 81—^. 

Brigaatesy disorders among the, 5. 

British Museum, restrictions respect* 
ing tlie use of books in the, 143. 

Brocard's castle, 325. 

Bromfield, village of, 25i. 

Brooke, Lord, 127t 



Broseley, famous for the uannfae* 

tories of tobacco-pipes, &C. 47. 
Brown Clee Hill description of, 30 $ 

compared with Titterson Glee Hill, 

ib. 
Brown, Tom, memoir of, 301. 
Browne, Isaac Hawkins, Esq. 223. 
Bryan, Rev. John, 1 10. 
Buckingham. Duke, is betrayed hj 

his servant, and ezecated at 

Shrewsbury, 67. 
Buildwas, account of, 192. 
Buonaparte, Lucien, 254. 
Burcott, sepulchral remains, found 

at, 235. 
Burtons, the, of Longnor, anecdote^ 

of. 97. 
.Bury Ditches, a Roman encampment, 

256. 
Bury Walls, Hawkstone, 289. 
Butler, wrote . part of his Hodibras, 

in Ludlow castle, 249. 

c. 

Cadmfin, Robert^ some account oG 
105. 

Caer Caradoc Hill, description of, 3^ 
29, 30, 252, 257, 325. 

Carnal udonum or Colchester on the 
colony of veterans, planted at, 5. 

Camp, Roman, called The WaUs, 
231. 

Canal, description of one construct* 
ed by Mr. William Reynold, 42, 
43 ; account of the Shrewsbury ca- 
nal, 44 ; of one constructed by the 
Marquis of Stafford, 45. 

Cangi, the territories of the, ravaged 
by the army of Ostorius, 4. 

Caractacus, short account of, 2, 
3, account of his battle with Os- 
torius Scapula, 3, 4, 5 ; he is de- 
feated, and himself and family 
taken prisoners, 6, 7 ; his speectt 
before the Kmperor, 7. 

Case, Rev. Mr. 118. 

Rev. Thomas, 118, 119. 

Castle fbregate, I&thmus of, 44. 

— of Shrewsbury, 77; present 
state, 78; area of the court, lb.> 
account of the mount Aear, 78. 

Castle of Bridgenortb, 227, 228. 

- of Ludlow, 239 ; history of 
during the reign of Hen. VI IL and 
Elii. 243: masQui of Conna at. 
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- f43 $ OQginal itnes in, S48 ; de- ; 
cay of, 249. - 

Cause Casttct 961. 
Cave^ Kynastoii's, 978. 
Chapels of Shrewsbury, i09. 
Charitable fuuudatioas at Shrews- 
bury, 1«0. 
Charietoii, John de, tome account of, 

104, 153. 
Charles the first, comes to Shrewsbury 
from Nottinghain at the head of 
his army, 69; sets up a mmt at 
Shrewsbury. 
Charles II. account of his flight from 

Worcester, 307. 
Chesterton, village of, 931. 
Chirbury hundred, on the soil and 

surface of, 75. 
Chirbury, village oT, 258 ; Lord Her- 
bert of, some account of, ^59. 
Crurch Stretton, 3k5f church, 

ib. ; 
Churches — the abbey, 90 ; St Giles, 
9t ; Old St. Chad, 93 ; New St. 
Chad, 98 ; St. Mary's, 100 ; of Si. 
Alkmund, 105 ; St Julian's, 108 ; 
Battlefield, 182 ; Wroxeter, 191 j 
Wenlock, 20? ; St. Leonard's at 
Bridgenorth, 222 ; St.' Mary Mag- 
dalen's, at the same place, ib.; Cleo- 
bury Mortimer, 233 ; Lttdlow, 252 ; 
EllesiQcre, 283;. Whitchutch, ib. ; 
Wem, 293; Drayton, 1?99 ; New- 
port, 300; Wellington, 303; Shiff- 
nal, 304; Tonee, 305; Church 
• Stretton, 325 ; Hales Owen, 326 ; 

St. Kenelm's chapel, 329. 
Churchyard, Thomas, the poet, 128, 

149; memoir of, 165. 
Clee Hills, the, 232. 
Clbobury Mortimer, 2^2; church, 

234 ; Free School, 235. 
Clive, Lady Dowager, seat of, 254. 
Cloth-worker's company, 153. 
Cludde, William, Esq. his seat, 303. 
Clnn river, 3. 

■ castle^ 256. 
— , town of, 257. 
ClwyddianHil]s,9. 
Coal strata, band of, 21; district of 
Colebrook dale, 23; foundation, 
ib. ; defect! of, 24 ; fields in Tet> 
. terson Clee Hill, 30— >S2 ; foond 
in vkiiuty of the river Severn, 42. 
Coins, Roman, 4^g up at Wroxeter, 
188. 



Colebrook Dale,* some aceoiin| of th« 

rocks near, 22 ; the centw of the 

greatest iron works in England, 313; 

iron bridge, 321. 
Colehani, or Colemn cotton nianufae* 

tory of, 47. 
Companies. See Halls. 
Comus, masque of, 245. 
Convents, former, in Shrewsbury^ 

108. 
Cookson, Samuel, anecdote of, 21 4. 
Corbet family, 323. 
Conavii, the, 2. 
Cornbrook coal field in Tetterson Clee 

Hill, 30 ; lists of the strata in, ib' ; 
Council House of Shrewsbury, 156; 

account of the visits of the Lorda 

. Presidfnts of Wales to> 158. 
County Bridewell, 147. 
Court of conscience at Shrewsbury^ 

148. 
Crops, cultivated in Shropshire, 35. 
t Crosiers' of the monks, 87. ' 
Cross, Shrewsbury, 150. 
Crow, Lieutenant-governor, trial oC 

72. . 
Cundore, Gilbert de, 106. 
Cundover, hondred, soil of, 34, 35. 

D. 

Da vies, lie v. Mr. 113, 325. 

Dawes, Maister John, of Shrotbcry* 
148. 

Day, Mr. anecdotes of, 192. 

De Casse, M. his engagement with 
Admiral Benbow, 170; his letter 
to Benbow, I74i 

Depot, for arms at Shrewsbury, 164. 

Dissenting Meeting-houses in Shrews- 
bury, 1 10. 

Doddridge, Rev. Dr. 115. 

Douglas, Earl, joins in a conspiracy 
with Hotspur, against Henry tho 
fourth, 60 ; his exploits in the bat- 
tle of Shrewsbury, 63 ; is seiied by 
the enemy, 64; released witho.uC 
ransom, 65. 

Dovuston, John F. M. Esq. 250, 269 ; 
his liRes on Whittington castle, 274. 

Dovaston common, 279. 

Dramatic exhibitions at Mr. Ashton'i 
seminary, 128. 

Draper's Company, Hall, 152. 

DraytoNj church, 299; manufiic-* 
lure vf paper at, 300. 

Dye- 
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l>je^e«rth nearColebraofi Dale, de- 
scribed, 9S; setae of the Dudley 

• foasits 8«d to* be coDteiued in the 
bed of, tA. ' 

Dyke, msde by Kins Oflfa to prerent 
the Welsh from making inroads in- 
to bis territories^ 9. 



E. 



Eartbqoake at the Birches, 908. 

East BriiDstrj hundred, account of 
the soil of, 34. 

£astf or English Bridge, S3; cast of 
the new one, ib. ; extent of, 84. 

Ecclesiastical antiquities o( Shrews- 
bury, 84- 

Education, Mr. Day's notioi& respect- 
ing, \23, 

Xdward*s, Rev. Williara, monumen- 
tal inscription on, 234. 

Egerton, the Lady Alice, 245. 

£lkes, Thomas, anecdote of, 276. 

SUesmere navigation, descrif^ion of> 
44, 4% 

ELtSBMEBE, 280; history, V80, S88 j 
present state, ¥83 ; church, ib. 

Encampment, Roman, Bury ditches, 
256, 257 ; Parslo^ ib. ; Basford 
gate, 257 ; at Ha^kstone, 289. 

Epitaph on Edward Burton, Esq. 98; 
on Robert Cadmaii, 105. 

Eidittgton, parish of, 229. 

Ethelfleda, the foundress of Bridge- 
north, 224. 



F. 



Fairs, in Shrewsbury, 151. 

Farmer, Rev. Hugh, memoir of, 17.5. 

Ferwyn mountains description of the 

limestone near.. 21. 
Fittes, chapel of, 100. 
FJtz-Ailaii Edward, put to death at 

Shrewsbury, 57. 
Fitz-Guarine, Fulke, 273. 
FitKJohn, Pagan, 106. 
Flaald. See Alan. 
Fleet Prison, irregularities of the, 

145. 
Fletcher^ Bev. John Wm. bis account 

of an earthquake at The Birches, 

208 — 221 ( memoir of, 313. 
Flint, Mr. John, 324. . 
Ford hundred* on the soil of, 35, 
Fcwnes, Rev, Joseph, U6. 



Fox's Rnob at Hawksbne Fuk, fl^. 
Frankwell Fort, some account of its 

origin, 70, 120. 
Free Schools at Shrewsbury, 126. 
Freestone, ridges of red and white 

near Grinshiil hill, and Ellesmere, 

20. 
Fulke. See Fitz Gaarine. 

G. . 

• 

Gaol, Shrewsbury, 144; dress of the 
prisonen, 146 ; xegulations, 147. 

Gatacres, manor of the, 230. 

Gates, ancient, of Shrewsbury, 81* 

Giant's Well, Red Castle, 290. 

Gibbon, Mr character of, 138- 

Gifford, George, 308. 

Glen io Hawkstone Park, 289. 

Glendower, Owen, assaults Shrews* 

bury, and is vanquished ; 10; his 

attempt .to recover the indepen- 

.denceoftlie Welsh,'58j his descent 

* ih. ; his exploits against Lord de 

' Rutheu, ib ; lays cfaim to the 
throne of Wales, ib; defeats the 
tenants of the Earl of March, 59 ; 
anecdote concerning him during 
the battle of Shrewsbury in H03, 
, ^, &6i his supposed observatory, 

^' ... 

Goalford's Tower, Ludlow, S54. 

Gothic, on tbk u^e and abuse of the 
term, 233. 

Gough's MS. History of fiiiddle, 
277. 

Granger's character of Iiord Herbert > 
of Chirbury, 259. 

Grasses of Shropshire, 35. 

Greville, Sir Fulk, 127. 

Griffydd the Welhh Prince, is attack- 
ed and defeated by Harold, 9, lO; 
his head sent as a token of subjec- 
tion to Harold, 10. 

Grotto, at Hawk&tone Park, 286. 

Guild Hall, Shrewsbury. See Town 
Hall, 141. 

GuU; at Hawkstooe Park, 285. 

Hacgar^ Mr. his. dispnte with |fr» 
Porter, concerning baptism,.112. 

Hagbfflond bill, some accooot of the 
strata of sandstone in, 21 j abbej, 
179. 

HAiLse 
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HalzsOvtev, abbejT, S26; church. 

ib. 
Hallsj public, of Shrewsbarj, 151. 
Hardwicke, Mr. John Bell, 236. 
Harold, King, conquers the Welsh, 

10. 
Harris, Sir Thomas, anecdote of, 73. 
Harrison, Rev. Ralph, Jl?. 
Hawkstone Park, 284. 
Haycock, Mr. 142. * 
Hayes., a house iiear Oswestry, 968. 
Hen Oinas, etymology of the name, 

966, 
Hetiry fV. his engagement with 
Hotspur, relative to the revolt of 
the Percies, b9 ; offers pardon to 
his conspirators, 60 ; receives an 
answer of defiance from Hotspur, 
do, 61 ; his courage in exposing 
himself in the front of the battle, 
63 ; gains the victory, 64. 
Herbert, Lord, of Chirbury, some 

account of, *f59. 
Higginsoa's alms-houses at Whit- 
• church, 2814. 

,HiU work coal-field, account of, 32, 
Hill, Sir Richard, some account of, 
. 284, 292, v93. 
Hwlnet, 29S. 
Holy Cross, 91. 
<Hbpe Bowdler, fS. 
HqptoncasUe, 255. 
HoTsebay iron works, 43. 
Hosier, Mr. his almshouse at Ludlow, 

2ftS. 
Hospital of St. Giles, at Shrewsbury, 
120 : of St. John the Baptist, and 
St. 'George, ib. ; Mtllington's, 121. 
Hotham, Mr. Baron, 142. 
Hotspur, hia battle with King Henry 
IV. 59 ; el s^. oHgiii of their quar- 
rel, ib. ; his answer to an offer of 
pardon from the King, 61 ; his im- 
petuosity in the field of battle, 63, 
64 ; is slain, 64. 
House of Industry, 122. 
Howard, Mr. ~Uie philanthropist, 

126* 
Hubert de St. Clerc, anecdote of, 

«2r. 

Hudibrasi partly writtea in Ludlow 

castle, 749. 
Hu^kes, Sir Fulkes, Richard Baxter's 

remarks on his character, 70. 
Hnnt^ Rowland, Esq. 145^ 147. 
Huntingdon, Lady, 918. 
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Iceni, the, defeated by Ostorious, 4. 

Independent Meeting House, at 
Shrewsbury, 118« 

Infirmary, the Salop, 121. 

Ireland, Mr. John, memoir of, 297. 

Iron works, extensive, near Colebrodc 
dale, 22, 23. 

Iron ore. Columnar, at Ketley, 25 ; 
found in the vicinity of river Se- 
vern, 42. 

Iron bridge, at Colebrook D^e, 313^ 
321. 



J. 



Jefferies, the infamous' Judge, some 
account of, 132 ; his remains lately 
discovered, 153. 

Jones's Mansion, 164^ 



K. 



Katherine, Lady, Speed's account of, 

242, 
Kenelm, legend of, 330. 
Kent, Roger, 159. 
Ketleyi iron and coalmines of, 42; 

on manufactures in, 47. 
King's Crofty Battlefield, 183. 
Kingsland, annual procession to, 77. 
Kinlet, parish of, 235. 
Kirkby, Colonel, shot for cowardice, 

173. 
Knight, Thomas, of Henl^, Esq. 

145. 
Kno<ikin Castle, 275 ; etymology of 

the name, ib. (n&te,) 
Kydoston, Humphrey, the Wild, ac- 
count of, 277 ; cave, 278 ; his borsc^ 

ib. ; 
Kynaston's Horse Leap, 279. 



Ladies of Salop described, 49. 
Lake, artificial, at Hawkstone, 291. 
Lakes in Shropshire, 41. 
Land, waste, m Shropshire, tome ac» 

count of, 37, 38. 
Lane, Mrs. anecdote of, 311. 
Langland, Robert. See Fierce Plow* 

man, 235, 337. 
Larrance, Tboniat, 159* 

LIU lathaa 
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Latham, Mr. acc«>ttnt of hit dispute 
with ids parishioners, respecliug a 
picture of the crucifiiion, 9t. 

Lawley Hill, range of white sand- 
stone at, 29. 

Laws enacted by Edward the Prince 
of Wale>, for governing the Welsh, 

Leasowes, the, $16. 
Lebottewood mill, 47. 
Leighton, Rev. Francis, his account 
of the Roman coins, dug up at 
Wroxeter, 187, el seq 
L'E^trange, family of, t|7p. 
Library at the free jzrammnr school, 
at Shrewsbury, 130 j Shrewsbury, 
143. 
l^illeshull Abbey, 309. 
Lime abounding with crystals near 

Colebrook dale, 126. 
Limestone, range of, forming the 
western boundary of Shropshire, 
20; band of, «1. 
Limestone hill, description of one, 

25. 
Little Stretton. Sif*. 
Littleton, Rev. Adam, memoir of, 

SSI. 
Lloyd, William, Esq. 27 1 . 
London Institution, restrictions re- 
specting the use of books in, 143. 
Longmont Hills, a singular mass of, 

described, 26, 27. 
Longevity, extraordinary instance of, 
in Parr, 26% ; another instance of 
in T. Elkes, 276. 
Lopgnor, chapelry of, 323. 
■ hail, 3f3. 

Lords jVf archers, origin of their seign- 
ories and jurisdictions, 11, ^2 ; 
tenure by which they held their 
lands under the Conqueror, ib. 
Lucretia, one ol Mr. Day's protogf es, 

123. 
Ludlow, ancient name of, 238 ; 
houses well built, 239 ; history, ib.; 
castle, ib. ; masque of Comns, per- 
formed at, S45 ; original lines writ- 
ten in the castle, 248 ; decay gf 
the castle, 249 ; present statf of 
the castle, 251 ; Ludlow church, 
252 ; Hosier alms-lious^, 253 ; 
cross, market-house I and Guildhall, 
ib. ; grammar-school, 254 ; Goal- 
ford's tour, ib. ; Parliamentary re^ 
presentation! 254. 



Lyster, Thomas, procure! himkelf the 
"^honour of knighthood, by a purse 
of gold, 69. 
Lyth Hill, described, 29. 

M. 

Madilet, 313. 

Manwaring, Rev. Dr. Roger, 325. 

Malverne, John. See Pierce Plow- 

man, 235, 337. 
Marchers, Lords, origin of their 

•leignorics and jurisdictions, 11 ; 

when they ceased to be created, 

13; significatiop of the word, 11 ; 

council of the Marchers of North 

Wales, by whom re-established, 14 > 

when the council of, was aboliah- 

ed, 16. 
Market House of Shrewsbury, 148. 
Masque of Comus, 245. 
Mathrafael, the retreat of the British 

Prince, in the time of King OfSk, 

8,9. 
Meroers' company, 152. 
Middle, hamlet of, 276 ; castle, 277 ; 

Gough's history of, ib. 
Millington's Hospital, 121. 
Mineralogy of Shropshire, 2p. 
Mitton, Colonel, some account o^ 

71. 
Morfe, tumuli on, pear Quatfoidi 

230. 

Montgomery, Hugh ^e, s^ot by Mag- 
nus, King of Norway, 51.^ 

Montgomery, Roger de, assists in the 
Norm^ conquest, and subdues 
Edric Sylvatictts, earl of Shrews- 
bury, 10 ; the county of Shropabire* 
&c. given to him as a reward of b^ 
services, ib. 

Mortimer, Hugh, 226. 

Mortimer's iTower, Ludlow Cattle, 

251. 
Munslow, hundred on the soil of, 34.' 
Museum, at Shrew^hory fiee^scbool, 

132. 



N. 

Navigation, origin of, in Sbrop9hire« 
42, 43. 

Neptune's whim at Hawkeitone, 291* 

Nescliffe l^pk, 278. 

Newbury coal field, extent and de- 
scription of, 31i.32 ', listof^the str^ 
tain, 31. 

NewjiBg, 
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1 • . 

Kewling, Rev. Charles, l«9. 

Newport, Sir Richard; by what ^neans 
he obtained his titles of baron of 
lingland, &c 69, 70. 

NEWPORT chuTchi SOO ; free-school, 
ib.; cohrends with ShiflTnal for the 

. birth of Tom Brown, 301. 

Nursery, West Peltou, «69, JTO 

Njgel, Doctor, 106. 

o. 

Oak, R^jp»I, no, 3lt. 

Oak^a Gates, iron and coal mines of, 

Oakley Park, «51, 254. 

Obelisk, in Hawkstoue Park, 988. 

Old Fort, 586?. 

Old Poet office, Shrewsbury, 1.53. 

Onslow, Sir Richard, funeral monu- 
ment nf. 96. 

Onslowc, Mr, Humphrey, 149. 

Orations, during a visit of the Lords 
Marchers of Wales, to Shrewsbury 
cpuncil house, 160. 

Ordot'ices, the, 2. 

Orletou, the ttat of William Cludde, 
Esq, 303. 

Orton bank, lime of, 3^. 

— , Rev. Job, funeral tablet of, 

96 ; some account of him, 1 14. 

Ostorious Scapula, on his battle with 
Caiartacus, 3 ; defeats the Iceni, 4. 

Oswald, son of Adelfrid the seventh 
King of Northumberland, 265. 

Oswestry hundred, account of the 
soil of, 33. 

Oswestry, ancient name, 5f65; his- 
tory, 266 ; gales, 267 ; |iresent ex- 
tent of, 268 ; present improved 
state of, ib. 

Otaheite, supposed scene w, at 
Hawksione, !^90. 

Overs hundred, on the soil of, 3^. 

Owen, Rev. James, 113. 

—'-the Rev. Hugh, liberality of, 
117. 

— - Mr. of Cundover, 135. 



P. 



Pagnel, Gervas, 197. 
Palmer, Rev. John, 119. 
Paoli*s Point, at Hawkstonc park, 
286. 



Parkes, Mr. David, his description of 

seals found at Wroxeter, l9l. 
Parliament, held at Shrewsbury in 

1283, some account of, 56> 57. 
Parr, Thomas, account of, .«6«. 
Pendrill, Jane, 309. 
Pengwern, the city of, built by the 

Britons, 49. 
' Peverell. See Trevor. 
Pictures in the grand jury room at 

the Shrewsbury Town Hall, 143 ; 

at Hawkstone park, 285 ; at Orle* 

ton, 305, at Longnor hall, 323. 
Pierce Plowman, 235, 337. 
Plantations and wood in Shropshire, 

36. 
Plapts of Shropshire, some account of, 

ib. 
Plymley, Rev. Archdeacon, remarks 

on his work relative to Shropshire, 

17,32*. 
Porter, Rev. Mr. his dispute with the 

Rev. Mr. Haggar concerning bap« 

tism, 1 12. 1 
Presbyterian Meeting House, at 

Shrewsbury, account of, 110— 118. 
Pinihill hundred, remarks on the soil 

of, 33. 
Prince, Master, 162. 
Priors, list of those belonging to 

Wealock abbey, 198. 

Qnardock. See Caer Caradoc. 
Quarrel, Rev. Thomas, ItO 
Quarries, limestone, at Lincoln-hill, 

Quarry, the, at Shre^-shory, 75. 
Qu at ford, parish of, 2-^9. 



R. 



Rampart, description of one, made 
by King Offa, lo keep the Wehh 
wu or his territories, 9. 

Red Castle, Hawkstone, 290. 

Reformation eiTected a wonderful 
change in the minds of men, 94. 

Retreat, the, at riawkatone Pa'rk, 
287. 

Reynolds, Mr. William of Ketley 
th-e first who constructed a naviga- 
ble canal in Shropshire-, 42, 43. 

Richmond, Earl Henry, anecdote of 

bis entrance into Shrewsbury, to 

L 1 1 I 2 claim 
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claim the crowti from King Ri- 
chmrdf 66 ; U aided by Lis uncle 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
atefaievet the victeiy of Botworlfa 
field, 68. 

RWers in Sbropsbire, the SoTeni, 38 — 
40 ; the Tenw Cion, Ony, and the 
Teme, 41. 

Roads, poblic, in Shropshire« 98. 

Robert of Shrewsbarvj 88. 

Rocks near Colebrooc Dale, of what 
composed, iS. 

Roden, . river, f9$* 

Roman Catholic cliapel at Shrews- 
boryj tfO, 

Romsay, Colonel, character ofj 74. 

Roscoe, Mr. 259. 

Rowley, William, 164. 

Royal Oak, 910, Sl«* 

Rye-hoose plot, 74i. 



S. 



Sabrina, one of Mr. Day's protegees, 
129. 

Salopians, testimony to their Open li- 
berality, 149. 

Sandstone, near Hawkstone, descrip- 
tion of, SI. 

Seal of the corporation of Shrews- 
bury, 148. 

Sepulchral remains, found at Burcotl, 
«95. 

Sepulchral stones, in the free school 
at Shrewsbury, 191. 

Severn River, course of, 99, 40 ; 
statement of the distances and falls 
of, 40, 

Shambles at Shrewsborr, 151. 

Sliarpestone hills descnbed, S9. 

Shearman's Company, 159. 

Shelton Oak, 178. 

Shenstoiie, the poet, memoir of, 
S«6. 

ShifFual church, 904. 

Shbewsbury, or Pen^werne, for- 
merly the capital of Pow island, 8; 
how the antiquity of the town of, 
may be traced^ 48 ; when founded, 
49 ; bow it obtained its present 
name, ib. ; situation of, ib. ; ancient 
history of, ib.et seq. is besieged by 
Edward the Forrester and Owen 
Gwynedd, 51 ; stiled a city^ in 
Doomsday Survey, ib. ; Gwynwyn- 
wyn Prince of Powis, comes to the 



English council at, to decide upon 
measures tobe adopted against the 
Welsh depredations on the borders, 
54 ; is assaolted by the earl of 
Pembroke and liis associates^ 55 ; 
the town of, falls into the hands of 
the rebels, 56 ; the court of exche- 
quer; and King's Bench moved 
there, in 1277, 56t57 ; Parliament 
held at, in 1289, for the purpose of 
deciding the fate of Darid Prmc^ 
of Wales, ib. ; the people of, put 
Edmund Fitz-All&n to death, 
57 ; Parliament assembled < there, 
by Richard II. .'VS ; battle of, re- 
lative to the rcTolt of the Pereies 
of Northumberland, against Henry 
the Fourth, 59; remarks on the 
battle of, 66; espouses the party 
of the white rose, ib. ; sweating 
sickness in, 69 ; visited by King 
Henry the seventh, ib.; Charles 
the first arrives there, at the head 
of his army, ib. ;. account of the 
storming of the town, 71 ; another 
attempt to reduce the town, 74; 
last royal visit to, ib. { beauties of 
its situation and prospects, ib. ; 
the quarry, 75 ; interior of, ib. ; 
police and internal government, 
76; public edifices, 77 ; the wall, 
80; gales, 81 ; Welsh bridge, ib. ; 
east bridge, 89 ; ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities of, 84; abbey of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, 84; Henry VIIL 
chuses it for a bishopric, 88 ; the 
abbey church, 90 ; St. Giles's 99; 
Old St. Chad's, 93-; New St. 
Chad's, 98; St. Mary's, 100; St. 
Alkmund's, 105 : St. Julian's, 108; 
convents, ib. ; chapels, 109; Dis- 
senting meeting.hoases, 110; Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, 120; chari- 
table foundations, ib.; schools, 126, 
140; Town hull, 141; New Hall, 
143; gaol, 144; corporation seal, 
148; Market-bouse, 148; manner 
in which the town is supplied with 
water, 151 ; fairs, ib. ; public halls 
ib. ; Theatre, 159; Council House, 
156 ; White-hall, 162 ; the Bell 
Stone House, 169; Jones's mansion, 
164 ; the Depot, ib. 

Shrewsbury canal, origin of, 44; 
course of, ib. 

Shrewsbury, Earl Edric, Sylvaticus 

subdued 
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subdaed by Roger de Montj^omciyi 

10. 

Slircivsbury, Earl Robert Belesme, 
his rebellioQ, 5t, 53 -, hU punish* 
raent and death, 53. 

SiiROPSBiRXf view of its general im- 
portance^ 1 ; materials oi its his* 
torj, 2 ; state of, before the Roman 
invasion, ib. ; Caractacos resist- 
ed the progress of the Roman con- 
querors in the hilly parts of, S ; the 
coqnty of, bestowed on Roger de 
Montgomery, 10 ; the capital pf, 
assaulted by Owen Glendower, ib.; 
extent, limits^ and boundaries, of, 
17 ; number of churches in, 19 ; 
climate and soil, 1^, J0O; ipineralo- 
gy, SO-— 35 ; on the soil and surface 
of the diffeient hundreds in, 33 ; 
crops, 35 ; grasses of, 35, 36 ; 
plants, Ib. ; woods and plantations^ 
36, 37 ; waste land, 37 ; public 
roads. 38; rivers, 3B> 41 ; lakes, 
ib. i navigation, origin of, 4? ; con- 
struction of the canals in« 43 — 45 ; 
on the commerce, 45, 46 ; manu- 
factures, 47 ; population of, ib. ; 
mills, ib. ; portraiture of tbe inha- 
bitants Of the, 48. 

Sidney, Sir Henry, 127, 243. 

Si lures, the, 2. 

Stafford, Marquis of, sbort account of 
a canal, constructed by, 45. 

Stephens, Jeremiah, some account of, 
«58. 

Stewart family, curious inquiry con- 
cerning their origin, SO^, et scq. 

Stiper-stonei Hills, some account of| 
S7; the ore ot^ described, S8. 

Stoke Castle, <4^55 

Stone Pulpit at Shrewsbury, 89. 

Stottesdon hundred, on the soil of^ 
34. 

Stratford, rivulet, Sol. 

Stret town. See Church Stretton. 

Stretton valley, short account of, 
26. 

Sturgeon, account of an extraordi- 
nary large one, J32. 

St. Alkmuno, church of, 105 ; new 
church of, 107. 

St. Blaise, chapel of, at Shrewsbury, 
109. 

St. Catherine's chapel at Shrewsbury, 
109. 

St. Chad's old church, 93; fall of tbe 



tower in 178dt 95| • niew ^u^ qt£ 

98. 
^ Giles; cborch of, 91. 
Sl Jo)u^ Baprist aa4 St^ Georgfi* h<^« 

pital of, 1^0. 
St. Julian's choreb, i 08* .{. 
St. Kenelm's chapel, SO^, . 
St. Leoaard'a choroh, Bri^gpiMMrtfU' 

St. Mar/s Charch, Shver^sbufft 100 ; 

stone porch of, 109 i ext^^toCthe 

parish, 105., 
St. Macy jV^agdaleno, cbfi^l: o^ tft 

Shrewsbury, 109. 
St. Mary Magda}ffne>chiiroli» Bridge* 

north,. 92%^ 
St. Michael's chapel|i.of Sbrewsbory^ 

109. 
St. Nicbpla^'s chapel at Shrewabsfy*' 

109. 
St. Peter and St. Paul, abbey of, his- 
tory of, 84, 85. • 
Subscription charity school, of Shrews- 
bury, 140. . 
Summer House at Hawkstone park, 

«85. . 
Sweating sickness, some accoont of 

the dreadful havoc -mftde by» in 

Shrewsbury, 69. 
Switzerland, supposed scene iQt at 

Hawkestone park, €87. 
Sword, ancient one, iouod.mt Qaatjf 

ford, 230. 
Sydney, Sir Phillip. IfT. 
Synclare, Sir Robert* S^ Hubert de 

St. Clare. 

T. 

Tallents, Rev. Francis* son^c accoool 

of, 110, 111. 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. John, acjconnt o(, 

134; Dr. Johnson's character of 

him, J 38. 
Taylor, the Water poet, bit deacrif)^ 

tion of Old Parr, 264. 
Teme, river, 3, 23f. 
Tent, in which the conventipu of, El 

Arish was signed, <9f* 
Terrace, near Bridgenorth, SSf • 
Tiiterson Clee Hill, some account of. 

SO; compared with Brown Clef 

Hill, ib. * 

The Walls, a Roman aimp» wnt 

Quatfurd, 231. 
Theatre, Shrewsbury, 159. 

Thomai^ 
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AoiMij Bf. John, tome ftcconnt of« 

1S4. 
Thorpe^ William, obtains leftTtt to 
- preach agaiast Ihe Catholic churchy 

94. 
Tiltiog match at PcTerell^ castle, 

Derbyshire, t73. 
TMib o^ Roger de Montgomery, 

9€; of Mr John Whitfield, 93; of 

SSfr Biehard Onslow, 96 ; Rev. Job. 

Ortan, 96 $ the Burtons of Long- 

nor, 97 ; of Robert Cadroan^ 105. 
Tonga choirch, 305 ; caatle, ib. 
Tonley Hill, 456. 
Town Haft, of Shrewsbory, 141. 
Tower in Hawkstone Park, f 8d. 
TreTor, Todor, S7f . 
Trollope, Sir Andrew, 941. 
Tomaiii fonnd on Morfe, near Qoat- 

ford, 230. 

u.' 

Uriconiam, where, 185« 

V. 

Vis a Tis, at Hawkstone Park, 886. 
Vision, extraordinary one, of Lord 

Herbert's in support of infidelity, 

859. 
Vitalis Ordericus, some account of, 

196. 

w. 

Wacke, a specious, of basalt, S3. 

Wade, Capt. shot for cowardice, 173. 

Wakeley, William, 304. 

Walcot Park, 856. 

Wales, Prince, David of, account of 
his rebellion and ignominious death, 
56, 57. 

Wall of Shrewsbury, 80. 

Walter, the son of Alan, account of, 
803. 

WarburtQn, Bp. anecdote of, 137. 

Ward, Dr. his account of three cu- 
rious sepulchral stones, 131. 

Waring, Dr. Edward, account of, 
139. 

Waring, Richard Hill, Esq. some ac- 
count of, 268. 

Watling Street or Roman Highway 
situation of, 8, 385. 

Wellington charcb, 303. 



Welsh, aceontit of the, inroads made 
by, on the territories of their neigh* 
hours, 9 ; are conquered by Harold 
and the head of their chief, sent as 
a token of subjection to him, 9, 10 ; 
their Prince Owen Glendower, as* 
saolts Shrewsbury and is ▼anquish- 
ed, 10; laws enacted by Edward 
the first for the government of, IS ; 
remarkable instances of their cruel- 
ty, 54, 55 ; their attempt to reco- 
ver their independence under 
Owen Glendower, 58. 

Welsh-bridge at Shrewsbury, 81 ; de- 
molition of, in 1791,88; rebuilt, 
ib. 

Welsh flannels, some account of the 
manufacturing of, 46. 

Welsh Pool, on the trade in flan* 
nels, in the market of, 46. 

Wem, supposed by Horseley to be 
the site of th6 ancient Rutuniom, 
893 ; free school, ib. 

Wenefrede the virgin, some account 
of, 53 i circumstances which are 
said to owe their origin to, ib. ; 
her relics said to have been ob- 
tained for the abbey of Shrews- 
bury, 87. 

Weklock, Great, or Much, 195 ; ab- 
bey, 196 ; Cluniac monastery, 198 ; 
church, 808. 

Wenlock, account of the soil and sur- 
face of the liberties of, 34. 

Wesley, Re 7. John, boasts of his in- 
timacy with the King, 315. 

Westbury, village of, 861. 

West Felton, 269. 

West Felton hundred, accuout of the 
soil and surface of, S3. 

Weston, village of, 892. 

Whitchurch, church, and old walls, 
883 ; free school, alms houses, &c. 
884. 

Whelock, Abraham, account of, 884. 

WhitclifTe rocks, 258. 

Whitehall at Shrewsbury, 168. 

White Ladies, priory, 307, 312. 

Whitfield, Mr. John, tumb of, 93. 

Whitgrave, Mr. 310. ' 

Whitmore, Thomas, Esq. 223. 

Whittington castle, 271 ; curiosities 
dog up at, 878; Mr. Dovaston's 
lines on, 874. 

Wilcocks, Samnel, anecdote of, 812. 

Wildmoors, 28. 

Winningtoni 
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Winnington, ▼illage of, $62. 

Wood> Mr. Isaac, 125. 

Woods and plantations in Shrop- 
shire, 36* 

Worcester, Earl Thomas of, conspires 
with Hotspur against King Henry 
iV. 59 ; instance of his supersti- 
tion, 62, 63. 

Worfield, parish of, 235. 

Wrekin Hill, «2, 192. 

Wroxeter, account of, 185 ', old wall 



at, 187 ; Roman coinii 188 ^ foird, • 
191 ; church, 191. 
Wjrcherlejr> William^ memoir ofj 295. 

Yatei, Francis, 307. 

York, Richard, Duke of, the father 

of Edward the fourth> statue of^ 

81, 150. 
Yscithrog'Brochwel, palace oO 49, 
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